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DISTRIBUTION... 
the story of Norton 


plants and warehouses 
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in Five Branch Warehouses iim * el ede 


Each of these branch warehouses is a vital 
nerve center in the Norton distribution sys- 
tem —a connecting link between customer, 
distributor and the Worcester plant. With 
their large stocks of grinding wheels and 
other abrasive products, their highly trained 
personnel, their special equipment for alter- 
ing wheel sizes and shapes they bring real 
meaning to the words “Norton Service.” 


And supplementing these five strategically 
located Norton warehouses there are Norton 
distributors in 151 key cities of the United 
States alone with thousands of wheels on 
their shelves. 


NORTON COMPANY __NORTON ABRASIVES 
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Ou of the leaden 
sky, a blinding flash—a peal of thunder . . . then 
blackness. In the nearby city the word is spread, 
“The wires are down!”” And modern civilization 
comes to a standstill. 


Repair trucks soon are under way . . . racing to 
the fallen wires. Up among thousands of volts 
of man-made lightning, rope lifts men and mate- 
rials. The linemen effect repairs. Electric power 
. . . life-blood of the city... is restored. And as 
the linemen stow away their equipment, they care- 
fully re-coil their Manila Rope. 


For among linemen . . . and wherever the safety 





DANGER! HIGH VOLTAGE! 
but Rope Keeps Linemen Safe 


of human lives and valuable property is at stake 
... Manila rope plays its part. And in one such 
instance after another, there is an outstanding rope 


favorite . . . PLYMOUTH Ship Brand Manila. 


Men who must trust their lives and property to 
rope .. . whether on land, sea, or in the air... 
know that in PLYMOUTH there is always an 
extra margin of safety and endurance which comes 
from careful control of the quality of both mate- 
rialsand workmanship. Itis this controlled quality 
which has long since earned for PLYMOUTH 
Ship Brand its reputation as “The Rope You 
Can Trust.” 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND WELLAND, CANADA 
Sales branches : New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, San Francisco 
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No. 19 


Just for Fun! 


A CHALLENGE 


TO YOUR INGENUITY 


N plane geometry, the words “straight line” 
and “point” may often be interchanged with- 
out invalidating a proposition. A substitution 
in Pappus’ theorem (below) demonstrates this 
amazing “principle of duality.” 





Select any 3 points a, c, e on line I (see figure 
at left) and any 3 points 4, d, f on line II. Join 
a, b; b, c; c, d; d, e; e, f; f, a with lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 respectively. Join lines [extended] 1, 4; 2, 5; 
3, 6 with points A, B, C respectively. A, B, C 
will then lie on a [straight] line! Interchange 
“line” and “point,” and this still works! Why? 





We specialize in solving problems for industry. 
Write for information on our 
“GUARANTEED RESEARCH SERVICE” 
described in Notebook No. 5 — our new catalogue 


CALIBRON PRODUCTS, INC. 
West Orange, New Jersey 











RAWSON 
TWIN MULTIMETER 





29 ranges in less space than any near equivalent 
combination — size 12” x 8” x 6” 

Dynamometers, wattmeters, milliammeters and voltmeters. Also 
ultra-sensitive meters both for A.C, & D.C., fluxmeters, electrostatic 
voltmeters from full scale 120 volts to over 20,000 volts, thermo- 
couples, earth current meters, cable testers, etc. 

Rawson measuring instruments are the only ones having two pivot 
movements whose weight, when they are clamped for transit, is lifted 
from the jewel bearings. Electrical clamping does not accomplish this 
purpose. 

Acknowledged leaders in development of high sensilivily meters 


RAWSON Electrical Instrument Company 
100 Potter Street 
ICAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Special Apparatus 


Built to Order Chicago 


New York 
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THE TABULAR VIEW 


T is inevitable that war anywhere in the world should 
be reflected and echoed throughout a civilization as 
complex and interrelated as that of the Twentieth 
Century. In few departments of man’s activities may its 
effects be expected to be more constant and conspicuous 
than in science; hence The Review will, of necessity, 
from time to time report results of martial developments 
—the few contributions and the many disruptions 
which war must mean to scientific progress and to the 
social evolution which relies upon it. In this first issue of 
Volume 42, Kart T. Compton, President of the Insti- 
tute, lays stress (page 17) upon the road away from war 
which science offers, and emphasizes the economic gain 
that would result should nations devote to research into 
necessities even a small part of the treasure destined for 
wartime disbursement. From Dr. Compton’s presi- 
dential report (page 27) we present thoughtful com- 
ment upon the present situation as it bears not only on 
science through the contradiction of the spirit of in- 
quiry by authoritarian control, but also on the process 
of education through clarification of responsibilities and 
imposition of new duties. @ ArtHour M. York, ’37, 
who writes of the history of yellow fever (page 20), 
trained at the Institute to join numerous other Alumni 
in the fourth estate. His interest in the comparatively 
little known human side of the history of science led to 
his study of America’s earlier experiences with what 
has been called the last of the great plagues. @ Puimip 
M. Morss, Professor of Physics at Technology and Edi- 
torial Associate of The Review, has long been known to 
readers of the magazine as a skilled expositor of even 
the most abstruse aspects of present-day nuclear re- 
search. His discussion of the building blocks of which 
the universe is made (page 22) summarizes latest 
knowledge of the subject and answers many of the 
puzzling questions with which the unseen particles may 
plague the nonspecialist reader. As it provides definition 
and description of these strangely termed strange en- 
tities, Dr. Morse’s article will prove valuable as well as 
interesting. @ Far less recondite but often fully as 
mysterious are the operations of analysts who put 
science to work to unravel crime rather than to untangle 
the structure of matter. Frank C. Stratton, 29, ex- 
plains (page 24), on the basis of well-rounded experi- 
ence, the use of science in the routine work of con- 
temporary police laboratories. A graduate of Massa- 
chusetts State College, Mr. Stratton did advanced 
study at Technology and has investigated enzymes for a 
fruit company both in Boston and in the tropics, con- 
ducted endocrine research at a state institution for the 
insane, as well as served the Boston Police Department 
for the past five years. @ Maurice Ho.wanp, ’16, 
director of the division of engineering and industrial 
research of the National Research Council, is alsoexecu- 
tive officer of the Industrial Research Institute spon- 
sored by that organization. His survey of a tour of mem- 
ber laboratories (page 12) thus is written from a back- 
ground of full knowledge of industry’s research needs. 
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General view in plant of Philip Sievering, Inc., New York City. 
At left, a close-up of Webster Process Steam Traps in use. 


Tanks and Ovens Heated 
with 25 p.c. Less Steam 


Philip Sievering, Inc., electro-platers and polish- 
ers, reduced steam consumption approximately 
25 per cent by equipping their heating ovens, 
plating tanks and drying ovens with Webster 
Process Steam Traps. 

In the Sievering plant, Webster Traps help the 
high pressure equipment to develop maximum 
output by insuring prompt and continuous dis- 
charge of air and water of condensation. 

In discussing the application of Webster Traps to 
the electro-plating and polishing equipment, 
Philip Sievering says: 

“In May, 1938, we made a trial installation of a 
Webster Trap on one of our heating ovens. Hav- 
ing been favorably impressed with the results, we 


decided to install Webster Traps on all of our 
plating tanks and drying ovens which are heated 
by steam. The results so far have more than 
borne out our earlier impressions. 


“While it is hard to check the exact savings in 
dollars and cents, we estimate that it amounts 
to approximately 25 per cent. 


“In addition,” Mr. Sievering says, “we have elim- 
inated the fuss and bother of turning on, shut- 
ting off and regulating the exhaust valves.” 


There are 44 Webster Process Steam Traps in 
use in the Sievering plant. 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating:: Est. 1888 
Representatives in 65 principal cities: : Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


H. F. MARSHALL ’19 


~-Since 1888 _ 


If you use steam at process pressures let us send you com- 


plete information, including tested application data, on 


Webster Process Steam Traps. Ask for Bulletin 1200D. 







Systems of 
Steam Heating 
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ROTARY 
and RECTANGULAR 


BROWN & SHARPE 
MAGNETIC CHUCKS 


Permanent Magnet Type 
No Wires—No Heating—No Running Costs 


BS Brown & Shar 
pe Mfg. Co. 
JB Ask for Circular — p,ovidence, R. I., U. S. A. 





Samson Trade Mark 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 
Herbert G. Pratt, °85, Chairman of the Board 


Mills at Shirley, Mass., Anniston, Ala., 
and Icard, N. C. 


Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in- 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, signal 
cord, arc lamp cord, shade cord, Venetian blind 
cord, awning line, and cord for many other pur- 
poses, also cotton twines. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Our extra quality, distinguished at a glance by our trade 
mark, the colored spots. Especially all known as the most 
durable material for hanging windows, for which use it 
has been specified by architects for more than forty years. 








MAIL RETURNS 


Is the Motion Seconded? 


From Jupson C. DickeERMAN, ’95: 

The June Review was of unusual interest to me for various reasons. 
Raymond’s article lifting inspiration to spiritual ideals, Rhodes’s 
somewhat slight but also helpfully concrete treatment of “A Tech- 
nology of Trade’’ suggesting facts and ideas that need serious con- 
sideration, and especially ‘The Deadly Guest”’ article, which brought 
home to me vividly the inherent danger of some of the devices I have 
installed in my home to increase comfort (such as sealing my attic 
roofs with noncombustible insulation, stopping all outward flow of air) 
or as protection against sneak thieves (inaccessible fasteners on win- 
dows) — all these articles had an appeal. 

Here is a suggestion: Why not get a series of modest advertise- 
ments for The Review from manufacturers of home safety devices, 
not neglecting the simpler, less expensive kinds. I would like to install 
a device that would sound an alarm if the temperature in two or 
three most likely or important places became unduly high. Also I 
want window latches that can be reached and operated by a child. 
Fortunately every second-story bedroom in my house has at least one 
wide window opening out on a porch or extension roof. With sash 
thrown up, there is ample room to get out without falling. But my 
full-length screens in summer are hooked in place so tight that they 
often cannot be unhooked without pliers! 

What problems are raised by Holbrook’s paper! Anything The 
Review can do to aid householders to correct such dangerous condi- 
tions should be appreciated by many. I intend to show Holbrook’s 
article to our local fire chief in Chevy Chase. . . . 

Chevy Chase, Md. 








Endorsement 


From CHARLOTTE WINNEMORE, 30: 

May I underscore every word of the letter from Albert J. Gracia, 
’28, “Keep the Laboratories Open,”’ which was published in the July 
Review? He has very ably called attention to the tendency to do that 
which we condemn in others, and he has stated well the reasons for 
maintaining the true scientific attitude. 

Columbus, Ohio 


Better Use of Soils 


From ViApmir NUKUROVICZ: 

I was very interested in what your journal told about the barrage 
at Sukkur in your April issue [page 245]. That great project by itself 
is of much importance to the future of India, as your contributor so 
rightly suggested. I cannot tell you, too, how impressive is the spec- 
tacle — philosophically considered — of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of hands and backs laboring at one time upon the mighty 
structure, aided and supported in their endeavor by the best that 
steel and steam and modern scientific technology can bring to their 
assistance. It is a meeting of the old and the new, to produce a thing 
which is new but very old as well — the fertility of the land. 

But there are other and maybe more important things to come 
from India. Colonization of the land thus rendered useful by irriga- 
tion presents by itself a vast problem and a vaster opportunity. That 
this colonization will be done by educated youths who have been 
trained especially to bring the greatest result from both the material 
with which they work and the energies they themselves supply is a 
thing to be hoped, and a thing that probably will be seen. However, 
knowledge of the land itself — all the land of India — remains to be 
gathered. The groups of soils which make up the arable lands of India, 
and how these groups of soils are related to the great world groups, 
must be learned. It is upon such work as this that farseeing ones 
among the Indian people are even now embarking. 

New York, N. Y. 


Noted with Thanks 


From Artuur F. Jounson, '26: 

I wish to say that The Review makes me very proud to know that 
I am an alumnus of M.I.T. My only criticism of it is that there might 
be more pages of the same material between its covers than at present. 
Big Bell Mine, West Australia 
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SPECIFYING FOR 
DEPENDABILITY PLUS 


Failure in the motor crankshaft of a piece of fire fight- 
ing equipment may mean the difference between a 
small fire and alarge one, even between life and death. 

That is why a leading manufacturer chooses 
Chrome-Molybdenum (SAE 4140) steel for this vital 
part. It has the requisite strength and toughness. And, 
most important, it has good fatigue strength to meet the 
continually alternating loads which are characteristic 
of crankshaft service. 

Furthermore, the uniform response of this steel to 


PRODUCERS MOLYBDENUM BRIQUETTES, 


heat treatment assures the consistent qualities essen- 
tial in volume production, while its comparative inex- 
pensiveness and ready machineability in the heat 
treated condition keep costs down. 

Molybdenum steels and irons, industry’s modern 
materials, make production dollars go further in many 
ways and help produce better products at lower cost. 
Our booklet, “Molybdenum in Steel”, containing a 
great deal of practical data will be sent free on request 


to technical students and others interested. 


FERRO-MOLYBDENUM, AND CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 


“MOLY: 
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1839 - THE CENTENNIAL OF RUBBER - 1939 


Great beyond all other names in 
rubber is that of Charles Goodyear 
—discoverer just a century ago of 
the process of vulcanization that 
made rubber usable to mankind. 
To honor him The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company was named long 
after his death; from his lifelong 
effort to extend rubber’s utility it 
takes inspiration and seeks by 
serviceability to deserve his name. 


*Trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Pliofilm's waterproofness exem 
plified by its use in raincoats 
and umbrellas offers new possi 
bilities in packaging popcorn 
cereals, drugs and other prod 
ucts requiring absolute moisture 


protection. 


| [Hiohiln. is revolutionizing 


packaging...and a dozen other industries 


O transparent packaging Good- 

year now brings the signal 
advantage of inherent moisture- 
proofness—in a new synthetic sheet 
material of unusual strength and 
toughness called Pliofilm*. It is so 
completely waterproof that rain- 
capes and umbrellas are being made 
of it—so stoutly durable that many 
liquid-packed products heretofore 
packageable only in glass or tin are 
finding new economy in Pliofilm 
containers. And it seals with an air- 
tight weld, making it possible to 
vacuum-pack coffee in inexpensive 
Pliofilm bags. 


These unique properties promise 


important savings to many industries. 
Tests show bread keeps moist and 
fresh for weeks when sealed in Plio- 
film. Hygroscopic chemicals keep 
tinder-dry in Pliofilm-lined bags that 
replace metal canisters. Its high tear- 
resistance gives lasting protection 
to all fine merchandise from counter 
wear and soilage, keeps it clean and 
price-worthy. And in the home 
Pliofilm finds wide utility in color- 
ful curtains, table covers, lamp 
shades, garment bags and toilet 
accessories. Product of a thousand 
uses, it is one more proof of Good- 
year’s leadership as the greatest 
name in rubber. 
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Figures in an industrial 
pantomime — workers 
dismantling a_ six-foot 
sewage pump in prep- 
aration for shipment 


Allis-Chalmers 
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Kollar from Black Star 


STRENGTH 
. . - that of steel reaches its best usefulness only as that of man rightly guides it 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Unnatural Oil from Natural Gas 
A cisions example of the application of a single 


curious fact in pure science to far-reaching prac- 

tical use in modern industry is being revealed 
currently in the oil industry, particularly in the new 
fields of the Southwest. The principle of retrograde 
condensation was known more than a half century ago, 
but only to a handful of pure scientists who took the 
phenomenon for what it was worth without even guess- 
ing it would ever have any practical connotations. They 
observed that a liquid in vapor form would, in the pres- 
ence of an uncondensable gas, condense with an increase 
in pressure. That was to be expected on the basis of past 
observations. But, when much greater pressures were 
imposed on the mixture, the process reversed itself: 
The liquid vaporized again and went into some sort of 
union with the gas. 

When William N. Lacey of the California Institute of 
Technology addressed the meeting of the American 
Petroleum Institute in 1932, he pointed out that mod- 
ern oil wells were reaching such great depths in the 
search for new deposits that natural pressures were 
being reached great enough to cause such a retrograde 
condensation of oil in the presence of natural gas. The 
significance of his statement was not immediately to be 
realized because there were skeptics among the petro- 
leum engineers. But today there are at least sixty oil 
fields in the Southwest extracting petroleum products 
from the ground by a method based on just that 
phenomenon, and it has been concluded that a substan- 
tial proportion of our motor fuels in the future will be 
derived from these new sources. 

Nearly all of our so-called shallow oil fields, where 
petroleum existed naturally as a liquid, have been ex- 
ploited. In these it was customary to find gas under 
moderate pressure at the cap of the dome of porous rock 
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in which the oil was found. Such pressures were useful 
for forcing the oil to the surface, since it was usually 
only where and how deep in the dome the well was 
sunk that determined whether oil or gas would be 
obtained. 

But as the petroleum engineers go deeper and 
deeper in search for oil, they find greater and greater 
pressures existing naturally in the earth. From wells 
two miles or more in depth, little or no liquid oil is 
found. But there is found a gaseous mixture from which 
large amounts of oil will condense when the pressure has 
been reduced. Called distillate pools because the oil is 
found as a vapor, these wells yield one or two gallons 
of oil per thousand cubic feet of gas. A substantial re- 
turn can be obtained from their operation because it is 
estimated that an average well, established at a cost 
of $300,000 to $500,000, can yield a gross return of 
$470 to $1,500 a day over a period of many years. For 
example, one large field has been operated for four years 
and still shows little prospect that its resources will soon 
be exhausted. 

However, the process is not all simplicity, because the 
gas cannot be just released after the oil has been re- 
moved from it. What actually happens is this: The 
mixture comes to the surface at a pressure of about 
1,500 pounds per square inch, the pressure is reduced 
several hundred pounds to allow the oil to condense 
out. Then the gas is raised to a higher pressure and 
forced back into the reservoir a short distance from the 
withdrawal well to drive out more untreated gas. If 
this return were not made, the pressure of the well 
would gradually diminish until a point would be reached 
where the oil would condense in the ground. Then it 
could never be recovered because the oil occurs in thése 
distillate wells in such relatively small concentration 
that it would be absorbed by the porous rock instead of 
collecting in pools. 
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Sanders from Black Star 


Globes of glass like these, converted first into fiber and then into 
thread, become silky glass cloth like that here shown. 





Incidentally this is only one of the applications of the 
recycling method and the phenomenon of retrograde 
condensation. Within the oil refineries themselves, this 
process has been found a workable method of extracting 
asphalt, wax, and other fractionations from crude oil. 
High temperatures which caused decomposition and 
wastage in the older distillation processes are no longer 
necessary, and, as a result, a better lubricating oil is 
obtained. Propane is used here as a solvent which will 
take on heavier and heavier fractionations as the pres- 
sure is raised. 


Integration by Light 


HE apartment dweller shaving in a bathroom lighted 

by a window opening on a light shaft finds the angle 
of his jaw illuminated well or ill according to the shrewd- 
ness with which the designer of the building reckoned 
the light-gathering and light-transmitting capacities of 
the shaft piercing the building. If the shaver is able to 
survey and operate on his mirrored physiognomy with- 
out turning on electricity to aid him, he owes thanks 
not only to the architect but also to the components 
making up the light that gets in the window. These in- 
clude direct light from the sky above — which depends 
of course upon the position of the sun — and reflected 
light from the walls of the shaft — which depends not 
only upon the position of the sun but also upon the shape 
of the shaft (though, strangely enough, not upon its 
size) and upon the surface finish that has been applied 
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to its walls. Obviously, the light from the sky and sun 
varies from moment to moment. This fact makes ardu- 
ous the design problem of calculating in advance how 
much light may be expected to enter such a window ina 
building which is still on paper. Essentially, the process 
of making such calculations is that of integration — the 
determination of a quantity itself from knowledge of all 
of its infinitesimal components. Too often, even in ap- 
parently simple problems, this becomes a very laborious 
mathematical task. 

Difficulties of this kind appear to provide an assured 
position of extreme usefulness for the latest addition to 
Technology’s battery of mathematical machines — the 
cinema integraph so called — which has been put into 
operation during the past year, after a test period of 
some months following its construction by Gordon S. 
Brown, °31, Assistant Professor, with the collaboration 
of Professor Harold L. Hazen, °24, of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, under the general supervision of 
Vannevar Bush, ’16, head of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. The history of this machine and its an- 
cestors is a long one, tracing of which contributes to 
understanding the integraph itself. 

Some fourteen years ago, Professor Norbert Wiener, 
of the Institute’s Department of Mathematics, con- 
ceived the idea that radiation, whether in the visible or 
invisible region, might be used in a machine under 
proper conditions to reduce greatly the labor required to 
perform integration. Infrared radiation in amounts 
proportional to the positive and negative contributions 
to the integral to be evaluated was measured by thermo- 
couples in the radiation integraph which, developed by 
King E. Gould, °25, about 1928, was the first embodi- 
ment of the idea. During the next few years, Truman S$. 
Gray, °29, now Assistant Professor in the Electrical 
Engineering Department at the Institute, constructed 
the photoelectric integraph, which used visible radiation 
measured by photoelectric cells. These two machines 
demonstrated the soundness of the basic theory and the 
possibility of building a practical machine to use it. 

The present mechanical thinker, third in the series, 
resembles the second in that it, too, measures varying 
quantities of light which represent the variables being 
evaluated. In the cinema integraph, however, as the 
name suggests, a motion-picture technique is employed; 
frames of motion-picture film are masked off in such a 
way that the remaining portion represents one function, 
and similar arrangements are made for the second func- 
tion. Light. passed through these transparent areas is 
directed by mirrors into integrating spheres — bomb- 
shaped hollow metal globes — and actuates photocells 
which drive an equalizing mechanism that in turn ac- 
tuates a recording device. Detailed discussion of the 
machine is soon to appear in the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 

The scheme of operation of the cinema integraph is 
illustrated by the light-shaft problem that has been 
mentioned. In one film the frames are made to represent 
the illumination of any given point on the shaft wall 
produced by an assumed unit brightness at any other 
part of the wall. Those of the second film give the as- 
sumed actual brightness at all points on the wall, the ac- 
tual brightness being, unfortunately, the unknown func- 
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tion. The amount of radiation transmitted through a 
pair of these frames in the cinema integraph is, if the as- 
sumed brightness was correct, a measure of the actual 
brightness of the shaft wall. Thus an answer must be as- 
sumed and put on the frames of the second film in order 
for the actual answer to be found — an enigma described 
by mathematicians by means of an integral equation. 
Actually, the problem is solved by a process of successive 
improvements in which the actual-brightness function 
that satisfies the integral equation is ferreted out by the 
machine. This task of ferreting out had been well-nigh 
hopeless until the speed of the machine allowed the 
many computations to be made in a rather short time. 
Thus by a curious coincidence light in the machine casts 
light upon a problem in light, and the architect may 
know ahead of time how clearly the future shaver will be 
able to see his face. The cinema integraph has been em- 
ployed at the Institute in recent months upon this very 
problem by Walter R. Hedeman, Jr., ’34, who under- 
took the project as part of his doctorate program. 

A machine to perform such work necessarily involves 
many ingenious mechanisms. The source of the light 
transmitted through the films, for example, presents 
special difficulties, for the light must be distributed 
evenly over the film if accurate results are to be secured. 
The integraph uses a special lamp consisting of a single 
fine tungsten wire about a foot long, incased in an 
evacuated glass tube. Nonuniformities in the tube and 
the wire made the construction of this lamp especially 
troublesome. Development of a rugged white coating 
for the interior of the integrating spheres presented 
similar special difficulties. 

Desire to make research more efficient by freeing it 
from the great labor involved in applying mathematical 
analysis to the solution of various problems is the driv- 
ing force behind this long development. In seeking 
periodicities in such recurrent phenomena as variations 
in temperature, rainfall, or river flow to serve as a basis 
for predictions, analysts may find the machine useful. 
Such problems as the determination of the rate of re- 
placement necessary to maintain a constant supply of 
units such as electric light bulbs, or the determination 
of how a structure such as a water tower will respond to 
earthquake or explosion shocks, are made easier of attack 
by the integraph. 


fon by Ion 


LECTROPLATING, commonly regarded as a fin- 
ishing operation concerned with the appearance of 
cocktail shakers and the weather resistance of golf-club 
heads, is re-emerging as a primary fabricating technique. 
Within the past few years methods have been announced 
for the making of screens, gaskets, sheets, foil, and even 
radiator cores in the plating bath and directly from scrap 
or virgin metal. 

The idea must be a good one, for it is almost as old as 
electrodeposition, the art of depositing the metallic ions 
of a salt solution on a negative pole, or cathode, to form 
— under conditions that frequently belie the simplicity 
of the principle — a strong, pure layer of the metal. 
The Atheneum as long ago as 1839, for example, re- 
ported thus: “Galvanic Engraving in Relief. — While 
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M. Daguerre and Mr. Fox Talbot have been dipping 
their pencils in the solar spectrum, and astonishing us 
with their inventions [Nineteenth Century way of say- 
ing that they were developing the Daguerreotypel, it 
appears that Professor Jacobi, at St. Petersburg, has 
also made a discovery which promises to be of little less 
importance to the arts. He has found a method — if we 
understand our informant rightly — of converting any 
line, however fine, engraved on copper, into a relief by 
galvanic process. The Emperor of Russia has placed at 
the professor’s disposal funds to enable him to complete 
his discovery.” 

Although the immediate effect of this elegantly 
phrased statement was to set off a long debate about 
who really did invent electrotyping and its associated 
processes, it is indicative of the stress which the industry 
during its early days placed on the ability of the plating 
bath to form accurate reproductions from molds and 
other complete objects rather than to form mere coat- 
ings. Under the guidance of Jacobi the Russians made 
“colossal statues in electrolytic copper which at the time 
created profound astonishment and admiration.” A 
French firm produced a statue 29 feet 6 inches high, and 
a writer of the Eighties mentions the manufacture of 
copper plate, tubes, and cylinders up to 30 feet in length. 

Today, most of the articles being made are of a kind 
whose cost per pound is high. Representative is the 
manufacture of filtering, straining, and photoengraving 
screens ranging in mesh from 25 to 300. The wide 
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engineering applications of 
screens in the mining, chem- 
ical, automotive (there are 
eight in an automobile), 
and other industries, make 
accuracy of mesh frequently 
a vital consideration. Since 
the electrolytically formed 
screens start with the en- 
graving of the desired pat- 
tern on a master plate, this 
factor of accuracy is under 
close control. The designer 
is likewise freed from the 
limitations which weaving 
imposes on the shape of the 
holes and on the ratio of 
open to closed area. Nor 
are the good physical prop- 
erties of electrolytic metal 
a handicap. 

In the manufacture of 
one of the new screens a 
rubber matrix is prepared 
from the engraved master 
plate, is mounted in what 
is virtually a printing press, 
is inked, and, on the smooth 
surface of the metal sheet 
that serves as a cathode, 


prints a pattern of dots  ) 
corresponding to the aper- de 
tures of the screen which '@ ee > 
; w 7 \ s 
is to be produced. Since 
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everything from silver to 
tantalum had been tried) 
is continuously ground, 
polished, and treated with 
stripping agents. Applica- 
tions for the product in- 
clude some curiously un- 
metallic uses: It is found 
serving as linings for ex- 
port packages, as greeting 
-ards, and as bottle labels 
(with a gummed-paper 
backing). 

Compared with the lay- 
ers but one or two thou- 
sandths of an inch thick 
which are customarily 
used in plating for appear- 
ance and those about five 
thousandths thick which 
are used in plating for cor- 
rosion resistance, the de- 
posits needed for some of 
the shape-making proc- 
esses are rather heavy. 
Heavier still are the de- 
posits, mainly nickel, some- 
times used in building up 
worn or mismachined 
parts, where metal up to 
0.2 inch, although com- 


. 
» 
monly far less than that, 
Ga & 


is laid down ion by ion. 
= Because such processes are 
carried on at little above 


the ions driven by the & = 
; Bruno Roth 
electric current to the wth 2 : ; ‘ room temperature and be- 
‘ : Rooftops of Freiburg, Germany, from a window of its medieval : ‘ 
cathode will not stick to eve oe ae cause, like the pouring of 


the inked spots, a layer of 

metal is slowly built up which, after being stripped from 
the cathode and trimmed, is a complete screen. Being de- 
posited on a flat surface, the screens lack the “‘knuckles”’ 
of the woven type and are said to wear far better on that 
account. Gaskets are being formed in a similar manner 
without stamping or waste. Cathodes cast in the proper 
shape from an alloy of low melting point are used for the 
manufacture of radiator cores by plating. After plating 
has occurred, the cathode and its copper coating are 
placed in boiling water, the alloy melts and is centrifuged 
out, and there is left as a result a finished, jointless, cop- 
per radiator. 

From the same family tree (though by another firm) 
is a continuous process for making copper sheets. Here 
the cathode is a slowly revolving drum, most of which is 
above the plating solution. Copper is deposited at a 
speed such that as a given area on the drum makes one 
pass through the electrolyte, the required thickness of 
sheet (within commercial tolerances) is formed. As the 
sheet rides up and out of the bath, it is stripped off, 
trimmed, and is ready for shipment. One reason why 
almost a decade of work preceded commercial produc- 
tion by this process is indicated by the precautions re- 
quired to maintain a uniform surface finish on the sheet; 
the lead covering of the drum (lead was adopted after 


liquid metal into molds, 
they are basic forming operations, the appeilation of 
cold casting which not long ago was conferred on them 
seems overdue as well as highly appropriate. 


Science in Glass Houses 
By Maurice Ho.Lianp 


HAT is research, in terms of industry?” 
‘How do the conception and practice of research 
vary from industry to industry?” 

**How may the research experience of one industry be 
made useful to others?” 

The swift growth, present extent, and future probabilities 
of the industrial utilization of research in America make 
answers to these questions obviously important. Witness 
the fact that American industry already invests annually 
in research about two hundred million dollars. Processes, 
products, and profits are tangible and immediate results of 
this disbursement. Ultimate and abstract consequences are 
to be found in the answers to such questions as those above. 
Particular interest, therefore, attaches to the following 
survey of a discussion of these issues by men charged with 
the responsibility of directing research for various indus- 
tries. The opinions here expressed were outcome of a tour 
of member laboratories conducted in the summer by the 
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Industrial Research Institute, the organization of indus- 
trial research officers which is affiliated with the National 
Research Council. Director of the division of engineering 
and industrial research of that Council, Mr. Holland 
serves also as executive officer of the Research Institute. 


ISCUSSION which remains academic because it 

has little or no basis in fact and observation rarely 
produces many useful results. When it grows out of 
firsthand knowledge of the subject attacked, however, 
discussion may often be expected to open usable new 
lines of thought, and to produce practical guides to 
future action. The clinical discussion of similarities and 
differences in laboratory organization and functional 
operation which followed the Industrial Research In- 
stitute’s tour of member laboratories rightly falls into 
the second class. It was carried on by men to whom 
industrial research is a primary concern, and a bread- 
and-butter job. It had as basis their experiences and 
observations during the tour. 

The research laboratories visited were those of organ- 
izations differing widely in objective — the Hoover 
Company, makers of vacuum sweepers; the Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corporation; and the Hercules Powder 
Company. Yet, in the words of one observer: “The thing 
which struck me particularly on this tour was the essen- 
tial similarity of the research in three very divergent 
industries. It seems to me that when research is first 
established in a company, it tends to be highly applica- 
tional in nature and, therefore, apparently very diverse 
with different industries. But the longer the research 
department has been established in a company, the 
more its work comes to be of fundamental char-- 
acter and therefore essentially the same 
throughout all industries. In the begin- 
ning, for example, it might be research 
in casting methods, materials handling, 
and distillation equipment which would 
interest the three industries we have 
seen. But later in the research his- 
tories of such companies, their re- 
search departments will be interested 
in the fundamental properties of the 
substances they handle — proper- 
ties which are rooted in funda- 
mental characteristics common to 
every industry that handles ma- 
terials. The longer divergent 
companies have been in re- 
search, the more the essential 
S [similarity] factors become 
evident between their research 
departments, and the D [dif- ~ 
ference] factors fade into the 
background. This, I believe, 
is striking evidence of the es- 
sential value of fundamen- 
tal research in industry.” 

To others of the group, 
fundamental similarity 
did not appear quite so 
sharply defined as to this 
observer. They felt, 
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nevertheless, that important correspondences exist, as 
their statements indicate. Says one man: “ The three com- 
panies that we visited all have similarities — all have re- 
search, sales, production, and finance departments — 
pure research and applied research. Pure research means 
long-time research; applied research means more pres- 
sure to get things done. We also should look at the dis- 
similarities. We have to get ideas from all departments. 
We found that sales department information was quite 
a factor in the Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation’s 
research department and in the Hercules research de- 
partment. All of the companies had contact between the 
research department and the production department. 
The question is how can we, as research directors, get 
the best information from the field.” 

Partial agreement occurs in this remark by another 
member of the tour: “An attempt to pick two or three 
different fields is purely an academic one. I am inter- 
ested from an S and D point of view. I am still left with 
the impression, and have had it from watching electrical 
research, that research looks different indeed from 
industry to industry. The S factor does predominate 
more and more. The D factor may not be real between 
the Hercules Company and the other two. On the rela- 
tion of research to production isn’t it true that in chem- 
ical companies the research on the product is all done 
before the product comes out? That other products, like 
those made by the Hoover Company, are modified 

even after the research period ends?” 

Research programs in industry still 
represent, in some degree, a departure 
from usual practice, so that the 
question of the justification of re- 
search remains a vital one. Natu- 
rally, this was considered by mem- 
bers of the party. The case was put 
thus by one research official: 

“After about three days of seeing 

these laboratories, I felt various 
ideas taking shape in a rather 
nebulous fashion in my mind, and 
the question arises of just how 
much doubt we all have whether 
or not fundamental research in 
industrial research laboratories 
can be justified. In all three of 
the companies we visited, we 
saw fundamental industrial re- 
search an actual fruitful un- 
dertaking. A systematic effort 
to improve a product in a 
fundamental manner and to 
develop new products can 
always be justified if it is 
properly managed. . . .” 
Another reasons from the 
fundamental similarity of 
the three research centers 
to a common source of jus- 
tification: “I am _ thor- 
oughly in accord that 
there is a common 
thought running through 
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Further armaments of peace: a jumbo drill carriage with five drifter drills, which advanced an av- 
erage of 26.7 feet daily in driving the 3,925-foot tunnel of the Roza Canal Project at Yakima 


all these laboratories. There must be some general 
method of attack. Somebody said that three or four of 
the problems perfected in a year would justify all the 
money spent for research, and somebody else recom- 
mended that we should not start research in the first 
place unless it is justifiable. Another angle is how we can 
capitalize on the research that has been developed. It 
seems to me that there ought to be common methods of 
how the company can get information and how best to 
‘apitalize it.” 

Economic justification for research, to be expressed 
in terms of profits, was advanced by two others in these 
words: “I think we should let the laboratories have a 
free hand in doing the work and have as our objective 
‘profit.’ Someone else made the statement that if any 
of our research laboratories can point to three or four 
accomplishments within the year, the benefits that will 
have been derived will more than pay for the activity. 
Any positive research if given time will, I think, help 
in all industries. We often do things that we can’t justify 
when we start them, but experience has shown that in 
years to come any knowledge that we gain through 
research is well worth while.” 

“The trip as a whole, to my mind, has made me a 
little bit more profit conscious in research than I was 
before. I wonder whether there isn’t a little more think- 
ing to be done about research profit for an industry.” 
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The value of co-operation, 
hinted at already in remarks 
on the justification of re- 
search, was stressed more 
heavily by others, who found 
in the tour further opportuni- 
ties for the Industrial Re- 
search Institute to increase 
its usefulness. One observer 
declared: “In the Hoover 
Company, I was_ tremen- 
dously impressed with the 
amount of functional research 
which is going on, and with 
the splendid way in which 
the different fields are organ- 
ized as independent func- 
tional units. The pilot plant 
fof the Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corporation] enables 
them to shut down a piece of 
equipment on the order of an 
inspector. I have always been 
aware of the extreme value 
of contacts with outside com- 
panies as a means of speeding 
up research and getting new 
ideas. In connection with the 
visit to the Hercules Com- 
pany, I think that when one 
‘ ee industry can get together 

, with another industry and 
work in close co-operation 

with it, a great many of our 
problems can be solved far 
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more easily.” 

“The institute can be of great service to the busi- 
nesses represented by us,” another stated. “I feel that 
one handicap research has had in the past, and has now, 
is the trouble in getting from executives the financial 
support that we need because we have not had enough 
objectivity in our work. I believe the institute will help 
us realize objectives quicker and at a lesser cost.” 

The human factor and the historical element in mod- 
ern industrial research impressed the group, as this 
comment shows: “ Research is cast in no common mold. 
It’s a living, breathing organization of human beings 
who have dedicated themselves to ‘an organized diligent 
search for facts.’ Research is a person — science in over- 
alls at the workbench of industry. Any research organ- 
ization which works well in a particular company in the 
specific relations with other departments within the 
frame of reference of that industrial organization is a good 
research organization. 

“Contrast the informal family atmosphere of the 
earlier days of General Electric laboratories when 
Whitney ['90], dean of industrial scientists, was molding 
genius and building Nobel Prize winners as well as new 
atomic structures in the House of Magic, with other 
great laboratories where the highly organized, effec- 
tively integrated research organization rivals the great- 
est military mechanisms of all time, and the various 
divisions, brigades, companies, platoons, and single 
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soldiers are deployed over the area of the unknown and 
sweep forward with the mobility and flexibility of 
modern mechanized forces. It was interesting to note 
the place of research within each company — the place 
physically, functionally, and in relation to the executive 
strata of company management. There was an inter- 
esting comparison of the place of research in relation to 
sales, production, technical services, in the three com- 
panies. I was struck with the environment of the three 
laboratory locations. . . . I began to wonder about the 
relation of research, production, and recreation facilities. 
What do research men do when they are not researching? 
. . . They fish! — both deep sea and fresh water. Some 
sail boats. Gives them time to think about some knotty 
problem, is the only explanation I can give.” 

My own chief impression, when I returned from this 
tour and gave it a little reflective thought, was that 
research is a person. I began to think of the tyranny of 
words. Research to me in fifteen years of promotion of 
science in industry has just been a word, but after this 
Industrial Research Institute tour it is a person. At the 
Hoover Company it is H. Earl Hoover, Vice-President 
in Charge of Research, who twenty-odd years ago, as a 
young engineer, started to put real engineering analysis 
and science in overalls to work on vacuum cleaners. 
Research is a person in the form of Herbert W. Graham, 
chairman of the Industrial Research Institute, as he sat 
at the controls of the Jones and Laughlin pilot plant, 
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the *‘technical guts” of the new steel industry which is 
just emerging. Research is a person in the form of A. O. 
Pickett, presiding over the experiment station of 
Hercules Powder on the brow of a hill, an inspired leader 
of a group of young, enthusiastic scientists in everalls, 
who reminds one more of a dean of an engineering col- 
lege with his research staff than of a high-powered 
industrial executive in hot pursuit of the almighty 
dollar. It may be trite, but it nevertheless seems to me 
true, that most of our contemporary industrial research 
organizations are but the lengthening shadows of men. 
Take that man apart, find out what kind of man he is 
among men, learn something of his intellectual habits 
and his out-of-office hobbies, and you will have a pretty 
fair index of the kind and character of research organiza- 
tion which he is developing. 

Here are a few of the questions raised in the mind of 
at least one “itinerant research observer,” during our 
inspection tour in this land of new ideas: Is research a 
factor in the capital invested in plant and processes in a 
manufacturing company? In the obsolescence rate and 
the long-term capital investment operations in a specific 
industry? Can research be put on actuarial basis; is there 
some formula in the relation of research expenditures to 
capital assets or net sales? Is it true or not that the 
longer a company is in research the more nearly funda- 
mental its attack on the science and technology under- 
lying that industry? Would a check on the date of estab- 
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lishment of a score or more of industrial research labora- 
tories and the percentage of their research budgets in 
pure science, applied science, and commercial develop- 
ment of products, disclose some formula which would 
be a guidepost for those companies embarking upon a 
research career? Is there a difference in the relationship 
functionally of research to production, sales, and service 
in the mechanical versus the chemical industries? Is 
there a relation between the expenditures for research 
and the growth factor about which we hear so much 
from market letters and investment counsel? Would a 
case-history study of the growth factor in representative 
manufacturing companies and research expenditures be 
of some practical assistance to investment bankers and 
stockholders? Can research be considered an insurance 
policy for industrial life? If so, how is the research 
executive to justify the invisible items and accomplish- 
ments of research in the balance sheet? 

I am not prepared to give the answers to these ques- 
tions. But if one three-day tour of representative re- 
search laboratories will raise as many questions which 
seem to be fundamental to the further development and 
growth particularly of science-aided industries, I think 
the investment in time and effort is worth while. 


Science on Three Fronts 


HE fall has witnessed the appearance of three dis- 
tinctive books about science, each quite different but 
all adding together to afford an inclusive picture of the 
ways in which one may set about to popularize science. 
Review readers are already familiar with a part of the 
contents of Atoms in Action * (see The Review, Novem- 
ber, 1937, page 22; May, 1938, page 315; November, 
1938, page 17) by George Russell Harrison, Professor of 
Physics, director of applied physics and of the research 
laboratory of experimental physics at Technology. But 
attractive as these articles were when they appeared on 
these pages, they gave no impression then of the cumu- 
lative effect produced when they are combined with 
those which cover the rest of the field of applied physics. 
Professor Harrison goes at once to the point of show- 
ing how certain principles of modern physics have been 
and are being practically applied in contemporary life. 
He ranges through the fields of agriculture, communica- 
tion, transportation, medicine, music, construction, 
weather — in fact, it is doubtful that he leaves un- 
touched any important activity of man except that 
lethal art which most preoccupies the world at present. 
Because Professor Harrison has an engaging style, 
because he is interested and very well informed, because 
his technique of writing is abundantly clear, the book is 
an unquestioned success. It starts slowly, for the writer 
is not at his best in agriculture; and it slows a little 
toward the end, because again he is not at ease in the 
building industry. But the middle section, which deals 
with those matters of electronics and spectroscopy and 
other fields of experimental physics which the author 
loves best, has a definite sweep and a positive interest. 
Taken as a whole the book is clearly outstanding as a 
story and able as an exponent of the factual method 
in popularization. 
* New York: Morrow, 1939. x, 370 pages, $3.50. 
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David O. Woodbury, '21, has approached the task of 
popularizing science from the human side in The Glass 
Giant of Palomar.{ This is the epic of the late George 
Ellery Hale, ’90, inventor of the spectroheliograph, for 
years director of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
guiding spirit in the current great astronomical under- 
taking — the later epic of the engineering triumphs 
needed to bring to physical completion the 200-inch 
reflector on Mount Palomar. This book also starts 
somewhat slowly, but after some seventy-five pages 
it is steadily interesting and even exciting. The tales of 
the early mountaineering efforts on Mount Wilson, of 
the stern and ultimately unsuccessful research in quartz 
led by Elihu Thomson, once acting president of the In- 
stitute, of the gruelling years spent by McCauley at 
Corning, all have the sweep and intensity of great 
events. They afford brilliant contrast to the quiet 
monastic labor of the glass polishers immured in their 
dust-free rooms for years on end. 

The restrictions imposed upon Mr. Woodbury by his 
choice of genre preclude much consideration of the 
social implications of his subject. Rather, he deals in 
the heroics of science. We find here celebration of the 
qualities of the leader: self-sacrifice, intensity of purpose, 
brilliance of execution, daring coupled with sense, the 
ability to employ others to the top of their respective 
bents. But it must be recalled that devotion to a single 
ideal is not limited to science alone; Woodbury does not 
demonstrate just what attainment of the objectives of 
the 200-inch mirror will justify the unquestioned ener- 
gies and talents which have gone into its creation. 

Professor Harrison as reporter of present-day appli- 
cations of physics has, of course, a vast supply of in- 
trinsically fascinating material on which to draw. The 
success of his book results from his shrewdness of selec- 
tion from this store and his enthusiasm in recounting 
the tale of his selections. In eschewing statements of 
philosophy he imposes upon himself a limitation which 
may be regretted because his observations upon science 
as a social force would be of interest and value. Science 
factually reported may often appear as an indulgent 
father showering innumerable blessings on a rather 
stupid child. The question of whether the child is old 
enough to utilize these expensive gifts well or even 
safely must concern that father. Even if the child should 
not engage in bombings and gassings, it may be serious 
enough that he is willing to fix his ear hour after hour to 
the banalities of the air, to fix his sight on the moving- 
picture shambles of a children’s classic. 

On this score Modern Science t by Hyman Levy, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington, is of importance. 
It has the sound English style which has been the 
heritage of British scientists since Tyndall and Darwin. 
For the layman it covers the principal phenomena of 
science history more clearly if less comprehensively than 
the impressive recent Science for the Citizen by Hogben. 
Less instructive in the literal sense, it will be more in- 
structive in the spiritual sense, for it places the history 
of science against a living canvas of social and economic 
history. Hogben, too, essayed (Concluded on page 32) 

t New York: Dodd, Mead, 1939. xiii, 368 pages, $3.00. 

t New York: Knopf, 1989. x, 786 pages, $5.00. 














Looking Ahead in Research 


Acceleration of the Rate of Scientific Discovery Will Increase 
Steadily within Human Limitations—Science as the 


EADING the future is a very 
R interesting subject and has 
had a very interesting his- 

tory. All grades of forecasting, from 
hocus-pocus and racket to art and 
science, have coexisted as part of 
man’s struggle for a more satisfying 
life. Prophecy flourished with the 
soothsayers of Egypt and the oracles 
of Greece; it lost none of its growth 
in the hands of the astrologers of the 
Middle Ages; it is practiced today by 
weather prophets, investment coun- 
selors, and a host of similar servicers. 
Undertaking discussion of what may 
lie ahead in research raises the 


Road Away from War 


By Karu T. Comptron 


Vira Materitats NeEep No 
More DEPEND ON CoNQUEST— 
LABORATORIES, Not LEGIONS, 
EssENTIAL TO PROVIDE NECEs- 
SITIES OF Nations — Moror 
FuEL From Coat — LACQUER 
TO RepLace Tin — CHEMICAL 
SUBSTITUTES FOR RUBBER AND 
FoR Sor: — RESEARCH FounpD 
To BE THE SouRCE OF NEEDED 
EMPLOYMENT 


This sphere tells me that the same 
essential story, differing only in its 
details, describes the development 
of the rubber industry. Charles 
Goodyear had some background of 
previous experience to start with, 
but he made a pioneering step into 
new territory when he heated crude 
rubber with sulphur. Subsequently 
accelerators and controls improved 
the process and the product. The 
practical importance of rubber has 
stimulated research to develop sub- 
stitutes which may have even better 
properties than rubber for some of 
the uses to which rubber is put. Un- 











immediate problem of deciding on the exact form of art 
which shall be employed in disclosing the future. 

The soothsayers of India were in the custom of con- 
centrating their thoughts by gazing into spheres of 
natural crystal. The student of science today who as- 
sumes the role of soothsayer in order to look ahead in 
research may very well take a leaf from the Indians’ 
book and make use of a gazing globe. Available to him 
are globes indistinguishable by inspection from the 
quartz spheres used by his Eastern prototypes; clear, 
beautiful, these modern scientific globes are made of a 
plastic material which epitomizes the effectiveness and 
the elements of Twentieth Century research. 

I see in such a sphere a story of co-operative research 
by many investigators who selected what they needed 
from the voluminous rec- 
ords of former scientific 
discoveries, often appar- 
ently unrelated to each 
other. They co-ordinated 
this knowledge, added to 
it, developed an art of 
manipulation suited to their 
needs, and kept their im- 
agination alert to the pos- 
sibilities of practical use. 
Some stages of the work 
seemed at the time to be 
insignificant; occasionally 
some step appeared to 
open up new pioneering 
territory; all co-ordinated, 
these efforts gave us a 
valuable new product. 





























doubtedly the scientific approach to rubber has stimu- 
lated the study of polymerization and the development 
of plastics. Important as these developments have been 
in themselves, they have become far more important as 
they have been co-ordinated with other developments in 
quite different fields, such as those in mechanical en- 
gineering and metallurgy, which all put together have 
produced such gigantic new industries as the automobile, 
or such as those involving both the physicist and the 
electrical engineer, which have utilized rubber insulation 
in so many important electrical devices. 

While we recognize the fact that science in the sense 
and scope which we see about us today is a modern de- 
velopment, nevertheless this story which I read in the 
sphere has nowhere been described more beautifully and 
adequately than in the 
words of Aristotle: “The 
search for truth is in one 
way hard and in another 
easy, for it is evident that 
no one can grasp it fully or 
miss it wholly; but each 
adds to the knowledge of 
Nature and from all the 
facts assembled there arises 
a certain grandeur.” 

Why is it that, although 
Aristotle so truly grasped 
the road to the knowledge 
of nature, it is only within 
recent generations that we 
have come to what is now 
called the Scientific Era? 
Undoubtedly many factors 
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have conspired in this development. One of them has 
been the relief from superstition and from dogmatism 
which has come with increasing knowledge of nature. 
Another has been the general acquirement of manual 
skills which came about largely through the influence of 
the Benedictine monks of the Middle Ages, who taught 
the dignity of human labor which previously had been 
held, in high circles, as fit only for slaves and serfs. 
But I believe that there is another very important 
factor which has its bearing upon the future of scientific 
research and which can be illustrated as follows: 
Imagine that we know only one fact of nature. The 
probability that we shall be able to utilize this one fact 
to accomplish some given desire is very small. If, 
however, we know two facts of nature, the probability 
that we can use them is considerably multiplied, be- 
cause we might use either one separately or we might 
use the two in combination. Similarly if we know three 
or four facts of nature, the number of combinations 
gives us greatly increased opportunity of finding some 
way of utilizing the facts advantageously. Roughly 
speaking, the possibility for advantageous use of our 
knowledge increases somewhat as the square of the 
number of facts of which our knowledge is composed. 
This simple, logical situation provides an explanation 
of the increasingly rapid application of science to the 
problems of life. We now know so many of the laws and 
relationships between matter and energy and we know 
so much about the properties of various materials that 
there are enormous scope and latitude in our search 
for those products or processes which will enable us in 
an advantageous fashion to have the things and do the 
things which we desire. Reciprocally, these practical 
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applications of scientific knowledge have given an 
enormous impetus to the search for new knowledge. 
Because of this logical situation, it seems to me that we 
can look forward with certainty to a continually 
accelerated rate of scientific discovery and of the prac- 
tical applications of science in invention and engineering. 
If there is any limit to this acceleration, it lies probably 
in the limited capacity of our poor human minds to 
grasp and to deal effectively with the mass of informa- 
tion which is potentially available for our use. 

To be a little more specific as I look forward in re- 
search, I cannot list what the new research develop- 
ments will be because I do not know. In fact it has al- 
ways appeared to me that no research really deserves the 
name if its result could be foretold when it began. But 
although I cannot tell specifically what the new research 
developments will be, I do think that it is possible to 
write with a good deal of assurance with regard to their 
general nature and significance. Perhaps as good a 
way as any to do this is to think of research in its rela- 
tion to our present great problems. 

At this moment undoubtedly the greatest concern of 
the world is war and threat of war. A good deal has 
been said about the ways in which science has been 
applied to make warfare more destructive, just as 
science has also been applied to bring about a certain 
compensating degree of protection against new weapons. 
But there is one possibility in science which seems to me 
to be far more significant than these, namely, the use of 
science to remove some of the major causes of war. 

In so far as wars are caused by the natural “cussed- 
ness” of human nature, science can contribute, if at 
all, only very indirectly. It can probably not do much 
toward removing the desire which some men have for 
great domination. It cannot remove ambition and envy. 
But in so far as wars may be induced by economic con- 
siderations, science may do much to remove causes. 

One of the earliest incentives to war was the invasion 
of one country by another for the purpose of loot. Later, 
as we became more civilized, actual looting as a motive 
yielded place to the control of population for the pur- 
poses of taxation and the exploitation of labor and of 
natural resources. This is all part of the old primitive 
instinct of animals and men to secure the good things 
of life by taking them from someone else. 

Science, however, has given mankind a method of 
gaining the good things of life without taking them from 
someone else and without working inordinately long 
and hard to produce them. Discovery and development 
of good things of life by science, engineering, and in- 
vention are far more certain and productive sources 
than organized loot and robbery. To the extent there- 
fore that great groups of people, such as nations, can 
be induced to support technological development di- 
rected toward these ends, to that extent can they satisfy 
their desires without recourse to war. 

More specifically, many nations have felt the urge to 
conquest in order to secure to themselves an assured 
supply of various materials which are necessary to the 


Somewhere ahead on the highways of research, motor fuel from coal 
will free nations from dependence upon remote supplies; substitutes 
for rubber will remove “one of the great causes of anxiety. . .” 
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nation’s economy. For example, Great Britain needs 
oil for her navy and food for her population, which 
cannot be produced in the British Isles. Germany and 
Japan need rubber, foodstuffs, and mineral resources. 
Even the United States — richest of all nations in its 
mineral resources — is inadequately supplied with such 
important materials as rubber, tin, and tungsten. Does 
national safety force these nations to conquest in order 
to assure themselves of these commodities? 

I believe that the record which I read in the crystal 
sphere justifies the assertion that the necessities of 
national economies could be taken care of by scientific 
research at a cost far less than that of a major war and 
within a time far less than that in which the effects of a 
major war could be overcome. At the same time this 
could be done not only without hurting anyone but 
with great indirect benefit to all concerned. Let me give 
a few examples: The time will surely come in the not too 
distant future when a satisfactory motor fuel can be 
produced from coal at a cost which is not too far out of 
line with that of petroleum products. When this happens 
Great Britain, for example, will no longer be critically 
dependent upon the Persian oil fields, nor shall we be 
so much worried about Japan’s efforts to secure a foot- 
hold in Mexico. When substitutes for rubber are pro- 
duced which are satisfactory for automobile tires and 
which can be produced at a reasonably competitive 
price, then one of the great causes of anxiety and in- 
ternational haggling will have been removed. Per- 
haps the new development of “chemical agriculture” 
in which farm products are produced without soil by 
being planted so their roots are bathed in appropriately 
nutritive chemical solutions can be extended to remove 
the fear of food shortage which now causes so much 
anxiety in several nations, and at the same time to 
provide a diet which will be a distinct improvement on 
that which is now customary. The development of 
suitable lacquers as substitutes for tin in the coating of 
containers for canned foods will make the United States 
less anxious about its access to the Bolivian tin supply. 
Or perhaps improved methods of extraction from our 
existing but rather poor tin deposits may accomplish 
the same result. To the extent that science can produce 
these materials or suitable substitutes, to that extent 
will be removed almost the only basis for war which 
can be intelligently argued for at the present time. 

Undoubtedly the second great problem which faces 
our nation most critically today is the problem of un- 
employment. There has been much progress in the past 
decade in clarifying the public mind with regard to 
the relation of science to this problem. I will therefore 
not discuss it further except to present three citations. 

Charles F. Kettering wrote a couple of years ago: 
“We have in this country an excess of materials, an 
excess of money and an excess of men, all of which to a 
primitive mind like mine means that we haven't any 
projects to work on. We think we are technologically 
ahead instead of being technologically behind; and if 
we could get out of our minds the idea that we know a lot 


. These sweeping roadways, themselves the embodiment of 
many results of research and the stimulus of other investigations, 
are parts of the Nojoqui Canyon Highway in California. 
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about everything and realize that the whole thing is 
ahead of us, then we would have a shortage of labor in 
no time.” 

A notion of what science and technology have meant 
to the world in the matter of employment can be illus- 
trated vividly by contrast if we read Macaulay’s 
History of England. We find there that just before the 
scientific age one-third of the entire population was 
on poor relief. We get there a picture of the dismal and 
desperate surroundings and the drudgery in the life of 
the common people. At the present time, although there 
is still serious unemployment, we can point to the fact 
that a much larger population is being supported than 
in the time of which Macaulay wrote, and we can see 
that the standard of living has been enormously im- 
proved, even for those who are at present unemployed. 

The third citation, which refers specifically to the 
chemical industry and is particularly important because 
this is one of the industries which is very modern and 
entirely due to research, consists of two paragraphs 
from a recent issue of the magazine Industry, based on 
records from the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the National Industrial Conference Board: 
““Employment today in the chemical industry is 27 per 
cent higher than in 1929 although manufacturing gen- 
erally is still about 5 per cent lower than the 1929 peak. 
The chemical industry’s average hourly wage, also 
average weekly wage, is 15 per cent higher than for all 
manufacturing. The chemical factory worker earns on 
the average $31 a week compared with an average of 
$26 a week for all manufacturing industries.”’ The third 
great question facing all of us individually and in groups 
today is the question of profit. (Concluded on page 32) 
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Historic Yellow Jack 


South American Battles with an Elusive Virus Recall Earlier 


Medical Preoccupations in the United States 


By Artuur M. York 


ENTION of yellow fever suggests to many of 
M us nothing more than historical accounts of 
a dead disease, one that took heavy toll of 

life during the last century but one that was tracked 
down by the scientist and swiftly wiped out. Such ac- 
counts as these, though pleasant, are hardly accurate, 
however, for yellow fever even in our times has proved 
a stubborn foe to public-health workers, as in past 
times it far more greatly perplexed their predecessors. 
Its recent history in broad outline: In 1915, the 
Rockefeller Foundation undertook to eliminate the 
disease from the Americas. Within a decade, the anti- 
mosquito measures that had driven the fever from the 
United States in the early years of the century appeared 
to have accomplished the objective for the hemisphere. 
The disease persisted in Brazil, however, and a most dis- 
couraging defeat occurred in 1935, when the founda- 
tion’s workers encountered yellow fever in the Bra- 
zilian jungles, far from the towns and cities which had 
been believed to be the only haunts of the Aédes 
aegypti mosquito, then the only known carrier of the 
disease. By the end of last year, the foundation had 
learned that the disease could be carried by at least four 
other mosquitoes: A. scapularis, A. fluviatilis, A. leu- 
cocelenus, and Hemagogus capricorni. It also discov- 
ered that permanent centers of the disease existed in 
the jungle regions, thus furnishing a seedbed from which 
towns and cities might be reinfected. Thus hopes of 
complete eradication of yellow fever were set at naught, 
and Brazil led the way in accepting yellow fever as a 
permanent national problem. The setback thus regis- 
tered was offset in good measure, however, by the use 
of a vaccine virus 
which was developed 
in 1937. During 1938 
more than a _ million 
South Americans se- 
cured full or partial 
immunity by its use. 
In consequence, Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, Pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller 


Severin from Black Star 


In northern Bolivia this 
crock contains safeguarded 
water, for the letter “P,” 
chalked on it, means that 
Rockefeller Foundation yel- 
low-fever fighters have 
dumped into it a ladleful of 
small fish to feed on any 
larvae it might contain. 
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Foundation, was able to report that “although yellow 
fever is still a serious public health problem, there are 
substantial grounds for believing that the battle is at 
least half won. Unless the disease should break out in 
some country like India, for example, where it has never 
before been found, the future would seem reasonably 
assured.” 

The possible sweep of yellow fever in a land like 
India is suggested by the ravages of malaria in Brazil 
during the past year. Over 90 per cent of the population 
of the Jaguaribe Valley of the state of Ceara, for in- 
stance, was affected. Mortality in some districts was 
reckoned at 10 per cent; in some regions the epidemic 
was so disabling that no crops were planted. Nearly all 
persons in the affected areas were expected to be thrown 
on government relief as a result. Malaria was brought 
to South America from Africa by the importation of 
another dread mosquito, Anopheles gambiae, either by 
airplane or by fast ship. The plane seems to offer the 
greatest threat of spreading both this disease and yellow 
fever. Hence it is part of air-line routine to inspect and 
spray the interiors of all planes entering the United 
States from the south, so that no insect stowaway may 
smuggle in the yellow-fever virus and pass it on to a 
human victim and thence to a waiting A. aegypti. 

If yellow jack did come again to the United States, 
its invasion would be but the return of a visitor already 
unpleasantly familiar to American life. At one period, 
which reached its high point in the great epidemic of 
1793 in Philadelphia, yellow fever was the leading cause 
of death among our people. The impact of the disease 
was so great that it left deep imprints upon the litera- 
ture of the day. Charles Brockden Brown, first Ameri- 
can novelist, wrote one whole book, Arthur Mervyn, 
around the theme of the memorable Philadelphia epi- 
demic of 1793 and gave the alarming events of that same 
season a prominent place in the background of Wie- 
land, his first novel. Philip Freneau, first notable 
American poet, was probably talking about yellow 
fever in his poem The British Prison-Ship. Half a cen- 
tury later, the Philadelphia epidemic was still so well 
remembered that another novelist, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
redramatized the events of the summer of 1793 in The 
Red City. 

Among other results of this first invasion of America 
by yellow fever may be classed the origin of the first 
American medical journal, the Medical Repository, 
which was published, roughly, during the first quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century and which affords many 
interesting contrasts with present strategy against 
yellow jack. The disease had made a few short visits 
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here during Colonial times, but its full force had not 
been realized until the epidemic in Philadelphia, where 
an average of three hundred died a week and where 
two thousand were killed during October alone. It was 
recognized that the time had come for an organized 
fight against the disease. Young and promising Dr. 
Elihu Hubbard Smith envisioned a long-range cam- 
paign against yellow fever and gave his idea its first 
momentum in the establishment of the Repository, 
which was to unite the efforts of many scattered physi- 
cians. With the help of Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchill 
and Dr. Edward Miller, Dr. Smith offered the journal 
to the doctors in 1797, just four years after the Phila- 
delphia epidemic. 

In the “Circular Address” which announced the Re- 
pository and which was reprinted with the first volume 
of the journal, Dr. Smith declared his belief that the 
journal could best serve medicine of the period by ef- 
fectively pooling the experiences of many American 
doctors who were faced with baffling epidemics in 
numerous coastal cities from Boston to New Orleans, 
and he sent out a plea for the observation of all the 
minute facts concerning the epidemics, including 
weather, climate, topography, and vegetation. He 
begged doctors to get to the root of the disease and to 
avoid all useless theorizing and speculation. Although 
Dr. Smith himself succumbed to yellow fever before a 
second volume of the Repository had been published, 
his successors carried on his purpose through the re- 
maining twenty-two volumes of the journal. 

As an example of publishing technique the Repository 
was of the crudest; but as a pioneering attempt to 
enable scientific men, particularly those of the medical 
profession, to share knowledge through a new medium, 
it was a great success. As it stands today on the back 
shelves of a very few medical libraries, the Repository 
is a little-explored source of interesting information 


Not a yellow-fever mosquito. 
Anopheles gambiae offers 
as great a threat by bringing 
malaria from Africa to the 
Western Hemisphere. This 
sketch is from Alwen Evans’ 
Guide to the Anophelines of 
Tropical and South Africa 
(University Press of Liver- 
pool). 


about early yellow 
fever in this country. 
Since it set down the 
data of dozens of epi- 
demics just as reported 
by the physicians in ; ‘ ' 
each of the cities where 9999 7 

the disease was rife, Bisa 

there can hardly be 

better evidence of the firsthand observations made by 
early investigators of the disease, their theories of its 
cause, and their methods of coping with it and seeking 
its ultimate extinction. Articles on yellow fever were so 
numerous in the Repository that it might be said that, 
without the journal, yellow fever might have taken 
many more victims than it did before doctors became 
acquainted with its idiosyncrasies; and that, without 
yellow fever, the Repository might have died an early 
death for want of material. 

That yellow fever was then new to the medical pro- 
fession is demonstrated by the approach which these 
doctors took to the disease in their accounts of the epi- 
demics. In their attempts to overlook not the slightest 
clue, they described every detail of symptoms and of 
the attempted methods of cure, as well as the weather, 
climate, and topography of the localities, and the ex- 
tent of plant and animal life. (Continued on page 34) 
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This map accompanied the article, 
“Observations on Yellow Fever,” by 
Dr. Felix Pascalis as it appeared in 
Volume 4, Number 1 (1801), of the 
Medical Repository. The map dem- 
onstrates how the then current epi- 
demic of yellow fever in New York 
City was concentrated within a small 
area near Old Slip. Each number on 
the map indicated a case of yellow 
fever in the order of its appearance. 
The fact that more than half of the 
cases appeared within a single block 
which was adjacent to the slip led 
Pascalis and his contemporaries to 
believe that this and other epidemics 
of the disease were generated in city 
filth, particularly that along the water 
front. 
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Ultimate and Indivisible 


Surveying the Fundamental Particles Composing Matter and 


Energy Leads to a Who’s Who of the Unseen 


By Puitie M. Morse 


T seems to have begun with Democritus, this idea of 
matter’s being composed of fundamental, indi- 
visible atoms. Centuries after the time of the great 

Greek, Dalton used the newly found facts of chemistry 
to give substance to the speculation. Today we are sure 
that all matter and all energy are built out of a few 
kinds of fundamental particles. But we are not sure just 
how many kinds of particles there are. Nor are we quite 
sure whether they are really particles and not waves. 
The investigations by means of which we have reached 
both our present surety and our present doubts have 
brought to light particles that would puzzle Democritus, 
and to language terms that often torment the reader. A 
survey of this development really resolves itself into a 
who’s who of the unseen. 

The photon, the elementary particle of which light is 
made, is probably the least mysterious of all the unit 
building blocks, but even here familiarity has been 


achieved with difficulty. In the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth Century, Newton asserted that light was com- 
posed of subtle corpuscles which shot in straight lines 
out from the source. He may have had his doubts as to 
the adequacy of such a simple theory, but his worshipers 
took it as gospel, and about a hundred years elapsed 
before a more nearly correct picture could prevail. Cer- 
tain properties of light, such as interference and polar- 
ization, which had been discovered meantime, could be 
explained only if the radiation were considered to have 
wave properties. As soon as they were shown that very 
short waves could travel in straight lines, as do streams 
of corpuscles, and could likewise show the observed in- 
terference effects, scientists felt that light was entirely 
wave motion in a mysterious medium called the ether. 

This view held until the last decade, though numerous 
difficulties with the pure wave theory began cropping 
up as early as 1900. For instance, dim light was found 












Particle Mass Electric Charge 
Photon None None 
Electron About an octillionth of a About two ten-quin- 
gram tillionths of acoulomb, 
negative sign 
Positron Same as electron Same magnitude as 
electron, positive sign 
Proton About two thousand times Same as positron 
heavier than electron 
Neutica Slightly heavier than proton None 
Neutrino Much less than electronic None 
(existence mass, possibly zero 
possible) 
Meson About a hundred times heav- _ Possibly two particles 
(existence ier than electron with opposite charge, 
likely) similar to electron- 


positron pair. Perhaps 
also a neutral particle 





Particle Particulars 


When Created or Lost 
Created when an electric charge 
radiates energy; lost when its 
energy is absorbed by a charge 
Sometimes created in, and 
ejected from, a nucleus. Can be 
created, along with positron, 

near a nucleus 


Sometimes created in nucleus. 

Can disappear by combining 

with electron, leaving two 
photons 


Can be changed into a neutron 

inside a nucleus, producing a 

positron or destroying an elec- 
tron in the process 


Can be changed into a proton 

inside a nucleus, producing an 

electron or destroying a posi- 
tron in the process 


Perhaps created along with 
electron or positron when pro- 
ton changes to neutron or vice 
versa 
Possibly created during nuclear 
radiation of energy 


Uses 
Makes up light and other elec- 
tromagnetic radiation. The car- 
rier of electrical energy 
Makes up outer structure of 
all atoms. Responsible for their 
chemical behavior. Also pres- 
ent in cosmic rays 
A secondary constituent of cos- 
mic rays. Too transitory to be 
of much other use 


The nucleus of an ordinary 
hydrogen atom. A constituent 
of all nuclei. Responsible for 
the nuclear charge and part of 
the mass. Also present in cos- 
mic rays 
A constituent of all nuclei. Re- 
sponsible, together with the pro- 
ton, for the nuclear mass. Most 
nuclei contain nearly equal num- 
bers of neutrons and protons 


None known, except perhaps to 

carry away some of the energy 

and spin when electron or posi- 
tron is created in a nucleus 


Possibly an analogue of the 

photon, carrying the energy of 

nuclear forces. Present in cos- 
mic rays 


Note: The disappearance of mass requires the production of about a half a million electron volts of energy 
for each electron-mass unit which disappears. An equal amount of energy must disappear when an equal 
mass is created. Electric charge can be transferred from particle to particle during a change, equal amounts 
of positive and negative charge can be created simultaneously, but total net charge cannot be altered. 
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to make photoelectrons burst from a metal surface with 
just as great a muzzle velocity as does bright light. Dim 
light blasts off fewer electrons per second than does 
intense light, but the individual blasts are the same 
strength in either light. This discovery (and others like 
it) pointed back to the outmoded corpuscle theory again; 
each corpuscle blasted off one electron, and each cor- 
puscle had the same energy; dim light had fewer cor- 
puscles per second. But what was to be done about the 
interference and other properties which are typical of 
wave motion? Somehow light had to be at the same time 
a barrage of explosive shells and also a train of waves. 
Only recently has the paradox been resolved. 

As a matter of fact, a paradox exists only if we insist 
that light corpuscles be “real’’ corpuscles, obeying the 
laws of ordinary ballistics, and that light waves be 
“actual” waves, similar to those in elastic solids. Light 
must be corpuscular in that electrons and atoms are 
struck by it as by bullets, but the corpuscles cannot be 
governed by the usual laws of ballistics; the intensity 
of the barrage must be governed by laws similar to those 
which govern waves. When we study the fine details of 
light (as when we study photoelectrons), we see the 
corpuscular aspect; and when we study the general 
effect (as when we study interference), we see the aver- 
age result required by the wave laws. This resolution of 
the paradox also disposes of the mysterious “ether” 
which was supposed to “carry” light waves. If the wave 
aspect is present only in rules governing corpuscles, the 
wave is not “real” and needs no carrier. 

The light corpuscle, called the photon, is a compact 
bundle of energy whose trajectory is governed by wave 
laws. The amount of energy carried by each photon has 
been shown to be inversely proportional to the wave- 
length of the light whose energy it carries (or, rather, 


Particle 


The path of an elementary particle traversing a 
cloud chamber in a magnetic field is marked by 
water droplets condensed on the wrecked atoms it 
leaves behind. The greater the curvature of the path, 
the smaller the particle’s speed or mass. Below: 
the path of a meson going right through a half- 
centimeter lead plate, and, below the plate, the 
curved tracks of a positron-electron pair which was 
created in the lead plate by a photon, which leaves 
no track. 


















Photos by J.C. Street and E. C. Stevenson 
Harvard University 


Above: near top, wide swath cut by an alpha 
particle, the relatively heavy nucleus of 
helium; below it, the graceful spiral of an 
electron, the path showing greater curvature 
as it slows up near the end. Below the lead 
plate: from left to right, paths of a slow 
electron, showing great curvature; of a 
positron-electron pair; and of a very fast 
electron. At extreme right: track of a meson, 
cutting clear through the lead plate and leav- 
ing the picture through the blackened backing 
plate of the chamber. 
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to the wavelength of the wave law which governs the 
photon). Photons of radio and heat waves (long wave- 
lengths) carry only small amounts of energy, and to be 
detected must fall in such numbers that the bombard- 
ment is almost continuous and the radiation simulates 
the smooth regularity of a “real” wave. On the other 
hand, photons of x-rays or those present in cosmic rays 
(very short wavelengths) carry so much energy that 
their individual collisions with atoms can readily be 
seen in a cloud chamber, and the radiation resembles a 
stream of “‘real”’ particles. 

Photons are created by the motion of electric charges. 
Whenever an electron is restless and wishes to change 
from one quantum state to another having a lower 
energy, it gives up the net energy difference to a photon. 
When many electrons perform the same change each 
second, we say light is given off. The wavelength of the 
resulting light is such that each photon carries off just 
the energy each electron wishes to donate — a larger 
energy jump giving rise to a smaller wavelength. The 
photon travels away from the source, subject to the 
wave laws which govern its trajectory, until it reaches 
a target which is willing to receive its energy: a metal 
surface, a photographic plate, an eye. On giving up 
its energy, the photon vanishes. 

Photons, therefore, have only a transitory life. They 
are usually created by electrons while changing state, 
and are usually absorbed by other electrons which must 
change state in order to absorb them. They constitute a 
postal service for electrically charged particles. 

The next elementary particle in order of familiarity 
is the electron. It is more nearly similar to an ordinary 
bullet than is a photon, for it has a definite mass (about 
0.000000 000000 000000 000000 0009 gram) and greater 
permanence than does the (Continued on page 38) 


Pathways 


Below: two meson tracks and a proton track 
photographed a short time after transit, delay 
allowing droplets to drift apart somewhat, making 
counting easier. Droplet counts give an estimate 
of energy loss in a particle in transit and permit 
estimation of initial energies. The proton leaves 
the heavy trail of destruction at the right but cannot 
penetrate the lead plate bisecting the chamber. The 
less showy meson tracks penetrated the backing 
plate before reaching the lead plate. 























Chemist and Crime 


Varied Work Falls to the Jack-of-all-Trades of the Police 
Department—Evidence Alone Not Enough 


By Frank C. STRATTON 


dergone many advances which, ironically enough, 

have registered in the popular mind the purely 
imaginary expert of fiction who is in himself a one-man 
police department. The complexity of actual police- 
work, however, sharply contradicts this idea. The in- 
vestigation of a crime, real or imaginary, brings into 
operation men from many units: the route officer or 
officer from the cruising car who discovers the case or 
first visits the scene; special officers or plain-clothes men 
from the local station house who start investigation 
—loeating witnesses, checking statements; detectives 
from headquarters and special officers from other di- 
visions who may enter the case to investigate particular 
phases; photographers and fingerprint men who perform 
special technical tasks. In a homicide, the homicide unit 
sends a man to aid in the interrogation of witnesses; in a 
shooting case or an explosion, the ballistics expert is sent 
to the scene; in a case of forgery or a questioned docu- 
ment, the handwriting expert is called; and if the case or 
evidence warrants it, a chemist visits the scene and 
examines the evidence. Other small special units deal 
with arson, bombs, narcotics, radicals, missing persons. 
The men drawn from these professional groups form 
merely a basic nucleus of workers. As each case develops 
and the connections become clearer, special experts 
from varied industrial fields may be called in. 

Thus it is evident that, contrary to fiction, the solution 
of a crime is the result of co-operative effort by a number 
of investigators. The patrolman and special officer are 
invaluable in providing suspects and evidence for the 
experts to develop into proof. Seldom is there a single- 
handed solution, although, according to the nature of 


(J derzone investigation has in recent years un- 


the case and evidence, a keyman or, more usually, two 
or three keymen may carry the main chain of evidence 
through to completion and conviction. 

Real life also differs from fiction because in real life 
the police must be able to do more than secure enough 
evidence to know that a particular individual was the 
criminal. To know the criminal is only half the task; the 
other half is to develop enough proof for a lay jury to be 
convinced of his guilt beyond reasonable doubt. In a 
well-organized department the expert is not faced with 
the problem of catching the criminal, for in a majority 
of cases the criminal is locked up in the station house 
before the expert has finished collecting all the evidence. 
The major problem of the expert is to develop, from the 
evidence available, adequate proof for conviction. 

Obviously, no department can afford to hold on salary 
all the experts who might possibly be needed. One 
expert, commonly the chemist, is expected to be a 
scientific jack-of-all-trades; that is, he must not only 
qualify as an expert chemist or toxicologist but he must 
also know enough about other special fields to be able to 
handle minor work in them, and to know when the 
services of an expert in a given field are worth while. 

A survey of representative cases is of value in illus- 
trating both the co-operative aspects of modern police- 
work and the part played in it by the chemist’s technical 
knowledge. Murder cases might be expected to provide 
the most thrills for the reader, but from the point of view 
of technical interest in evidence the common hit-and-run 
automobile accident presents a variety of evidence no 
other type of case can match. Any single item of this evi- 
dence, of course, may be matched in a murder, but 
murders are less frequent and usually less interesting. 


Precipitin test for human protein. The tubes, from left to right, contain: human blood, known 1:1,000 dilution, plus antiserum; human 
bloodstain, estimated 1:1,000 dilution, plus antiserum; cow bloodstain, estimated 1:300 dilution, plus antiserum; pig bloodstain, estimated 
1:300 dilution, plus antiserum; specimen 1, estimated 1:1,000 dilution, plus antiserum; specimen 1, estimated 1:1,000 dilution, plus 
normal serum; specimen 2, estimated 1:1,000 dilution, plus antiserum; specimen 2, estimated 1:1,000 dilution, plus normal serum; saline 


plus antiserum; saline plus normal serum. 
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In considering the evidence presented in these case 
reviews, the reader should remember that the problem 
of analysis here is a bit different from the usual ana- 
lytical problem. The composition or conformation of the 
object or sample in question must be shown to meet a 
given specification; in other words, the specimen must 
be classified as belonging to a particular group. That, 
however, is not enough. If possible, one or more charac- 
teristics must be found which are unique and peculiar to 
that item of evidence, so as to prove beyond reasonable 
doubt that this one specimen, and no other specimen of 
similar type, is involved in the case. This proof may be a 
matter of chemistry but is more often a matter of keen 
observation and common sense. 

Little can be done by the chemist in an automobile 
case until a suspected car has been located. He may 
visit the scene, make notes of it, learn the condition of 
the victim and the location and type of his injuries, and 
record all the possible items which may fit with evi- 
dence to be found when the car is located. What may 
that evidence be? From the cases described you will see 
that it may be almost anything under the sun. 

The first thought in examining any car involved in an 
accident is blood. Suggestive stains or spots are scraped 
off with a clean scalpel or razor blade. Each is placed in a 
separate vial and tested later at the laboratory, first for 
blood pigment, by means of the hemin-crystal test, 
hemochromogen-crystal test, or the microspectroscope. 

The test for blood pigment, however, does not differ- 
entiate between human and animal bloods. The precipi- 
tin or human-protein test, illustrated on page 24, is 
used to make this distinction. At intervals each forensic 
laboratory produces (in rabbits) an antiserum for hu- 
man protein. Tested antiserum is stored in sterile 
ampoules for use when needed. A case specimen is ex- 
tracted with normal saline solution (0.85 per cent NaCl). 
A few drops of antiserum are placed in the bottom of a 
small test tube. The stain extract is so added that it forms 
a distinct layer in contact with, and above, the antiserum. 
If the extract contains human protein, a precipitate will 
form at the line of contact between serum and stain ex- 
tract. From these two tests — blood pigment and human 
protein — the presence of human blood is shown. 

In many cases a stain of human blood on the car may 
be the sum total of evidence other than such damage 
as a dent or a broken head lamp. In other cases, other 
evidence may also be found. Examination of projecting 
parts and broken glass on the cars may reveal small 
fragments of tissue. These are first extracted with 
normal saline. The extract is poured off and used in a 
human-protein test. The tissue itself is then fixed, em- 
bedded, sectioned, stained, and examined microscopi- 
cally, so that its type may be determined. 

Sometimes hair is found on a car — maybe one or two 
hairs, maybe many. Hair from the victim is secured for 
comparison. While absolute identification cannot be 
made by means of hairs (commonly only a few are found 
on a car), the demonstration of likeness is another link 
in the chain of evidence. Hair which has been tinted or 
dyed shows likeness with more certainty. 

Often a car may show fibers from clothing. These are 
examined for type and character, and comparison is 
made with material from the garments of the victim. 








Accumulating evidence. From the top: hair caught in 

the hinge of a hit-and-run car; hair of the woman victim, 

showing corresponding dye marks; rayon thread caught 

in the hinge; rayon thread from the dead woman’s beret 
(dark material adjacent to it is paint) 


Likeness in all measurable characteristics 
may be shown. One such case, to which the 
accompanying photomicrographs refer, is par- 
ticularly interesting: A woman was walking 
along the edge of a road when a dark, fast- 
traveling sedan swung out of line to pass a 
truck. The sedan struck the woman on the 
head and continued its way, cutting in on the 
truck. The truck driver noted three digits out 
of five on the plate. State police on the way to 
the scene recorded the numbers of passing 
cars, one of which included the digits re- 
ported by the truck driver. This car was 
traced outside the state to a garage in which 
it had been placed for dead storage later on 
the day of the accident. 

Examination of the car revealed nothing 
suggestive other than a door hinge which 
was slightly out of line and which showed two 
short hairs. These were taken as evidence, 
and the hinge surface was scraped for possible 
traces of blood. Examination under the 
microscope at the laboratory demonstrated 
both specimens to be human hair, one show- 
ing an added color suggestive of a henna 
treatment. The length of each specimen was 
about one-quarter inch. Hair from the victim 
was received later and examined, some of the 
samples showing natural color and others 
showing varying degrees of an added pigment. 
Both hairs from the car hinge were easily 
matched with the comparison specimens. 

The scrapings from the hinge failed to show 
any trace of blood. The microscopic examina- 
tion, however, showed a number of minute fiber 
fragments which had the appearance of rayon. 
The lengths of these ranged from 1/35 to 1/125 
of an inch. At the time of the first examina- 
tion, the meaning of the fibers was unknown. 
The hat of the deceased was requested. This 
was found to be a brown velvet beret showing 
a perforation similar in outline to the car 
hinge. A few of the short fibers were pulled 
from the beret and, when examined under the micro- 
scope, showed complete correspondence to the minute 
fragments found on the hinge. Both were rayon of a flat 
filament type (edges slightly thickened), of the same 
width of filament, and of the same color. The hinge 
specimens were shorter than the beret specimens, and 
the minuteness of the hinge specimens made chemical 
tests unsatisfactory because of the difficulty in handling 
them. Microscopic examination was made, with and 
without polarizing equipment. Photomicrographs, of 
both the rayon and hair were made for court use. These 
two points — the hair with its added pigment and the 
rayon fragments matching the beret — placed beyond 
reasonable doubt the identity of the fatal car. 
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One outstanding auto case did not produce any evi- 
dence from the deceased, but did offer several items 
from the scene. The victim was standing beside a parked 
car. Another car came at high speed around a curve, 
struck the parked car on the left rear, caught the man 
standing beside it, swerved across the street, and 
knocked over a young sapling. By the time the injured 
man had been sent to the hospital in an ambulance, the 
culprit car had disappeared. Police pieced together 
stories of various witnesses and located a suspected car. 
A careful, methodical examination of this car for evi- 
dence yielded four telling items: From the right front 
fender at a dent and from the right end of the front 
bumper were picked tiny fragments of paint. These 
matched in color, thickness, and coats that of the 
parked car. Three minute fragments of red-orange glass 
were found, which matched the taillight glass of the 
parked car. The undersurface of the front axle and the 
undersurface of the front bumper yielded small frag- 
ments of bark which matched the bark of the young 
sapling at the scene. The undersurface of the front 
bumper also yielded some minute fragments of green- 
painted wood which matched the stakes set about the 
young sapling for support and protection. Only one 
car could produce these four bits of evidence — guilt 
proved beyond reasonable doubt. 

Here, as in all cases, the manner of presentation of 
evidence must be borne in mind. To the ordinary person, 
sight and touch mean more than a half-hour technical 
dissertation. Consequently, the small fragments were 
mounted between glass slides, so that they could be 
readily handled and the points of likeness could be 
clearly seen. Technically, however, paints, enamels, 
and other substances are usually examined in the 
spectrograph for the elements present. In addition, 
microscopic examination is made. The number of 
layers, or coats, and their colors are important for 
ascertaining individuality. A significant feature in glass 
from a lens is the presence of parts of mold markings. 
Bark and wood are subjected to gross visual examina- 
tion, as well as to the hand lens, and sections may be 
made for microscopic examination. It is amusing to 
have spent hours in such detailed work only to have the 
layman, on seeing and handling the bit of evidence, 
say: “Why, it’s obvious!” 

In the following case a slightly different type of 
work was encountered: A small safe was stolen from a 
theater after a holiday week end. During the early 
morning the patrolman on the route next to the theater 
noticed a car bearing a registration which had been 
under suspicion of a break some weeks earlier. On 
leaving his route he heard of the break at the theater, 
reported the car, and described its occupants. The car, 
when later located with its owner, was carrying some 
pieces of studding, a rope which had been tied in a 
barrel hitch and was not wholly untied, and, on the 
floor, some small fragments of a plasterlike material. 

The pieces of studding showed dents which were 
found to fit the wheels of a duplicate safe; the rope with 
the barrel hitch was found (as tied) to fit about this 
duplicate safe; analysis of specimens of safe insulation 
obtained from a duplicate safe by the special officer gave 
the same result as the analysis of the small fragments 
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found in the car. A jury returned a verdict of guilty. 
The chief problem here presented to the chemist was to 
show that the plasterlike material was safe insulation, 
and of the kind used by the manufacturer of the stolen 
safe. An outline was prepared of the composition of 
different materials which might be confused with safe 
insulation. The analysis was then carried out in such 
a way as to show likeness or unlikeness to these items. 
Since the usual directions for analysis call for large 
samples of material and these fragments were minute, 
micromethods from other fields of chemistry were used. 
The results in terms of separate elements were then 
estimated back to the probable original formula and 
compared with the items in the outline. The material 
from the car, when compared to the known safe insula- 
tion, gave a like composition and was unlike any of the 
probable mixtures which might be suggested as an 
alibi or explanation. In other words, it was safe insula- 
tion, not plaster or any of the common cement mixtures. 
Determination of the individual manufacturer was not 
difficult. The insulation contained a number of bright, 
clearly visible mineral inclusions, evident in both car 
and comparison specimens. Other safe insulation did not 
have them. Some of these inclusions were separated 
from the rest of the mixture for easy comparison. 

Different cases call for different methods of analysis. 
Besides the basic method described, the spectrograph 
may be used to advantage. The inclusion of unusual 
minerals makes petrographic examination worth while; 
that is, analysis is made in order to show a basic type 
of composition, and then unusual elements or minerals 
are sought in order to show individuality. 

The chemist also acts as an aide in other fields of 
criminal investigation. Bullets, the rims of bullet holes, 
minute fragments of metal, ricochet marks, may be 
analyzed in the spectrograph to show identity or to 
trace the line of fire. Minute traces of blood, hair, fiber, 
glass, bone, or other substances may be removed from 
distorted bullets, identified, and compared to material 
at the scene to help trace the line of fire. With close 
shots the powder pattern on clothing may be recorded 
by means of specially sensitized paper and a reagent for 
nitrites. This pattern can aid the ballistics expert in 
forming an opinion as to the distance from which the 
shot was fired. By treatments varied according to the 
metal, obliterated serial numbers may be restored. In 
other cases tests for powder residue may be made on the 
hands of a suspect. In bomb cases the residue on bomb 
fragments may be analyzed to show the type of ex- 
plosive used. Still other material submitted for exami- 
nation as evidence varies widely: fudge, vanishing 
cream, red lead, clamshells, dirt, wire, beverages, patent 
medicines, drugs. 

Does the expert ever prove anyone innocent? Yes, 
sometimes. For example, a damaged car found in a 
garage was suspected of being a hit-and-run car. Ex- 
amination of the damage revealed grass and vegetation 
alien to the scene of the accident. A verbal report was 
made that this damage had been done elsewhere than 
at the scene of the crime, and later a tracer disclosed 
that the car was recorded as in an accident within the 
jurisdiction of another department and hence not in- 
volved in the hit-and-run case. (Continued on page 44) 
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The President Reports 
[yee Institute begins its seventy-fifth academic 


year at a moment when war in Europe, as a threat 

to the advancement of enlightenment, presents 
an unmistakable challenge to educational institutions 
throughout the world. The first section of President 
Compton’s annual report* to the Corporation on Octo- 
ber 11 frankly reckoned with that challenge: 

“We meet at a critical time such as has occurred pre- 
viously about once in each generation, but which we 
hoped in 1919 would never occur again. War and rumors 
of war again disturb our equilibrium and may threaten 
our peace on this continent. Through no desire of our 


* The Review hopes to present other important portions of Dr. 
Compton’s report in subsequent issues. 


Methyl methacrylate — Lucite to the generality — 
possesses spectacular properties in addition to its 
power to pipe light. Its molecular structure appears 
to be decidedly unusual, as these photographs indi- 
cate. Reading in reverse of the usual order — that 
is, from right to left — the lower photograph shows 
a cylinder of the material, then one half of such a 
cylinder, cut after the cylinder had been deformed by 
a pressure of some 14,000 pounds to the square inch. 
Next in line is the other half of the cylinder — like- 
wise cut after the deformation. When cut, it was a 
duplicate of its neighbor. But after being cut, it 
was put in water which was then brought to a boil. 
In a few minutes, it had resumed its original di- 
mensions, to within a thousandth of an inch. The 
squashed half cylinder, at room temperature, would 
regain about 25 per cent of its original form in a 
year; in two years it would gain about 26 per cent, 
and so on — returning to its full original shape 
only after so long a time that it is hardly worth 
bothering about. The fourth object photographed is 
a cylinder crushed until it cracked internally, then 
boiled to restore its original shape, with the internal 
cracks clustered about its longitudinal axis. 

End views of the cylinders are shown in the upper 
photograph. This unusual property of Lucite was 
encountered by Dr. James F. Bell who, as national 
research fellow in Geology at the Institute during 
1938-1939, used the material as a transparent 
retaining medium in his studies of the deformation 
of crystals. Molecularly, it appears, Lucite consists 
of long-chain molecules which bend rather than 
break and which are unusual in their ability to be 
hastened back to original direction by heat. 


own, indeed of any of the great peoples of the world, 
but through the past mistakes of all peoples and the 
selfish ideologies of a few of today’s national leaders, 
we face another Old World conflict which challenges 
our ideals of free and peaceful pursuit of the arts of 
living. Undoubtedly the foremost problem before our 
educational institutions is to determine and follow such 
policies as will contribute most effectively to the main- 
tenance of those ideals basic to our American life. 
“Above all else our forefathers struggled to secure 
freedom and opportunity and to safeguard these as in- 
alienable individual human rights for their posterity 
—for us and our children’s children. To do so, they 
established our democratic form of government and 
adopted our Constitution. To make democratic govern- 
ment workable, they established a great system of 
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education. We of the M.I.T. are a part of this system. 
While our immediate objectives are to discover and to 
teach the truth, especially in the realm of the physical 
world and man’s adjustment to it, our ultimate objec- 
tives are those of our nation: to promote freedom and 
opportunity among men. For truth, in the form of exact 
knowledge, brings freedom and opportunity to those 
who gain it. 

“It therefore seems to me that our first duty, in this 
time of turmoil and danger, is to carry on our normal 
educational program as effectively as possible and with 
a minimum of confusion. Whatever course future events 
may take, the world will need young men versed in 
science and skilled in the arts of its application to 
promote human welfare. 

**A second duty also seems clear to me. Our staff and 
our laboratories are being increasingly found useful 
in making direct contributions to our country’s welfare. 
Some of these activities are directed toward improved 
health or safety, others toward new or improved prod- 
ucts and processes for industry, others toward assistance 
of both business and government in problems of per- 
sonnel or of planning, and still others toward national 
defense. Great need in all these directions exists; we and 
others are only beginning, through experience, to realize 
how unusually effective our institution can be in meeting 
many aspects of such needs. We should seek definitely 
to expand and improve our operations in performing 
this type of direct public service. 

“In the third place, we should be alert to the needs 
and opportunities for service to our country in direct 
proportion to the degree of national emergency which 
may exist. For example, certain technical problems of 
national defense might properly now engage the atten- 
tion of our staff — problems which, under less porten- 
tous circumstances, should be given a lower priority or 
left to other auspices. If ever the extreme situation of a 
struggle for existence of our country or its ideals should 
befall us, then I am sure that we should do as we did in 
1917 — temporarily subordinate our normal educational 
and research program and place all our facilities at the 
disposal of the nation, with suitable arrangements for 
their wise use. 

“I believe the probability is very small that we shall 
have to face such an extreme situation, though present 
world events have already forced us to make some 
changes in our program, and we have made some others 
voluntarily. The best policy appears to me to be for the 
administrative officers of the institution to attempt to 
envisage and be somewhat prepared for any eventuality 
which might disturb our normal program, but otherwise 
for our entire staff and student body to depart from it 
as little as possible. I hope that the slogan ‘business 
as usual,’ or even ‘business better every month,’ may 
long be applicable on the educational front. 

“While on this general subject I cannot refrain from 
a comment on the attitude of educators and scientists 
on certain aspects of the world situation. Whatever they 
may believe about the merits of the Versailles Treaty, 
or proposed readjustments, or the Munich agreement, or 
cash and carry versus embargo, I believe they are prac- 
tically unanimous in condemning Germany’s recent 
indiscriminate persecution of minorities without regard 
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to individual merit and are opposed to authoritarian 
control. On these fundamental issues we are definitely 
not neutral, and this is not for sentimental reasons but 
has a deep-seated basis. 

“Authoritarian control is inherently contradictory to 
the spirit of science and the pursuit of knowledge. In the 
world of scholarship, there is no authority except the 
truth, as it can be demonstrated by observation, experi- 
ment, and experience. In the world of engineering, 
physical laws and economic analyses are the authority 
for all decisions. Every injection of authority based on 
the prejudices or selfish ambitions or objectives of peo- 
ple is a blow to scientific progress.” 


Staff Changes 


ROMOTION of Charles S. Draper, ’26, interna- 

tionally known authority on airplane testing devices 
and flight instruments, to the rank of professor of 
aeronautical engineering, was the chief change in the 
Institute’s faculty roster as the academic year began. 

During a decade of teaching and research at the 
Institute, Professor Draper has contributed notably to 
progress in aviation through development of methods 
and equipment for testing airplane engines and aircraft 
in flight, as well as through the improvement of instru- 
ments of navigation. Following undergraduate study 
at Stanford University, Professor Draper came _ to 
Technology, where he was awarded the degrees of 
bachelor, master, and doctor of science in 1926, 1928, 
and 1938 respectively. He joined the staff in 1929 and 
was made assistant professor in 1935 and associate pro- 
fessor three years later. 

Other changes in the Institute’s staff included the 
promotion of Flavel Shurtleff of New York City to as- 
sistant professor of city planning, and the appointments 
of F. Leroy Foster, ’25, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Mining Engineering, as assistant to the 
director of the Division of Industrial Co-operation; 
Richard M. Rush, ’22, lieutenant commander, United 
States Navy, as special lecturer in Naval Architecture; 
H. R. Seiwell, ’38, as special lecturer in Mathematics; 
and Walter L. Whitehead, ’13, of the Department of 
Geology, as special lecturer in Mining Engineering. 
Among the resignations were those of Horace T. Mann, 
25, Associate Professor in Mining; Carl Engstrom, ’36, 
instructor in Naval Architecture; Frederic P. Fischer, 
39, instructor in Electrical Engineering; and John 
B. Fitzgerald, instructor in Military Science. 

Those added to the Institute’s staff as instructors are 
Alfred H. Hall, technical sergeant, United States Army, 
and Ward B. Carroll, sergeant, United States Army, 
in Military Science; Edward E. Dawson, ’33, in Marine 
Engineering; J. Martin Frissel in Architecture; Christian 
E. Grosser, ’32, in Mechanical Engineering; Walter W. 
Robertson in Naval Architecture; and Philip C. Stein in 
Civil Engineering. 


Fair Winds 


AILING under the burgee of the M.I.T. Nautical 
Association continued throughout the summer, and, 
with the opening of the academic year, other sports 
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got under way, with new facilities for track and field 
events supplied by the fine new track and the Briggs 
Field House. Meantime, on the site of the old Tech 
Field, construction of the swimming pool goes forward. 
The Institute sailors won a large share of inter- 
collegiate yachting honors during the summer. In June, 
John T. Carleton, 42, and Sumner Dean Lewis, °42, 
defeated crews from six local colleges in the Boston 
University Invitation Regatta. At the same time an- 
other crew lost to McGill University at Montreal. 
Runyon Colie, Jr., °40, Herman Hanson, ’39, and 
Robert Atwater, ’39, won second place in the famous 
McMillan Trophy Race sailed in Atlantic Class boats 
on Long Island Sound. Marblehead, Mass., was the 
scene of a midsummer regatta in honor of midshipmen 
of the United States Naval Academy, visiting on their 
summer cruise. In competition with eight colleges, 
Technology won. A high honor was paid to one of the 
Institute’s skippers, Sumner Dean Lewis, who was 
awarded the Leonard Munn Fowle Trophy for his distin- 
guished performance in leading the Indian Class fleet 
during Marblehead’s Race Week. Lewis won the series 
over an average starting number of thirty-two skippers. 


Henry S. Pritchett, 1857-1939 


ENRY S. PRITCHETT, President of the Institute 
from 1900 to 1907, and for many years President of 

the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, died on August 28 at his home in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. His early work in astronomy, including 
participation in an expedition to New Zealand to observe 
the transit of Venus in 1882 and a professorship at 
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Washington University in St. Louis, led to the position 
of superintendent of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the post from which he came to 
Technology. 

As first president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, Dr. Pritchett directed the 
establishment of a system of pensions for teachers in 
colleges whose academic standards were approved by 
the foundation. The foundation was influential in raising 
the academic standards of many colleges, thus con- 
tributing to the betterment of American education in 
general, and its pensions have proved a boon to innu- 
merable teachers in various parts of the country. 

Born in Fayette, Mo., Dr. Pritchett spent part of his 
boyhood in the thick of the Civil War. His college train- 
ing, which lasted ten years, started in Pritchett College, 
which was founded by his father, Carr Waller Pritchett, 
in Glasgow, Mo., and he received the degree of bachelor 
of arts there in 1875. Following many years as an 
astronomer, he was awarded the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in 1894 for his studies at Munich. Subsequent 
honorary degrees came to him from more than a score of 
institutions. 


A Record of Devotion 


HE World War experiences and the ideals of Ken- 

neth Weeks, ’12, are the focus around which centers 

Greater Love Hath No Man.* The book is a collection of 

letters written by soldiers of the French Foreign Legion, 

some by Weeks and his comrades, others by men who 

joined the ranks after his death in battle less than a 
* Boston: Humphries, 1939. xii, 237 pages, $3.50. 


Bradford Washburn 


Here is Technology as infrared photography sees it. Antedating the start of construction of the new swimming pool, this picture 
includes the Briggs Field House. 
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F.S. Lincoln, '22 
Charles Ladd Norton, °93 


year from the opening of war. All the letters were written 
to Weeks’s mother, Mrs. Alice S. Weeks, the editor of 
the book. 

Kenneth Weeks was born in Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 
1889 and very early showed talents and interests which 
gave promise of a brilliant artistic and literary career. 
The Institute was presented, after his death, with a 
collection of his brass rubbings, made during a stay in 
England when, a boy in knee breeches, he was permitted 
to ramble through the churches and cathedrals. He spent 
two years studying architecture at Technology; then, 
leaving for the Ecole des beaux-arts, he attained his 
desire of making France his home. His literary interests 
soon outweighed the architectural, and before his enlist- 
ment in August, 1914, he had published several books. 

His mother went to France early in the war. Experi- 
enced in relief work, she found great outlets for her 
energies in Paris. Gradually her residence became the 
home of all the Americans in the Foreign Legion, and 
her full time was spent in running the ever changing 
household, in keeping up the extensive correspondence, 
and in visits to the War Office and the American Em- 
bassy in behalf of the soldiers. As her “family” in- 
creased through members of the Ambulance Service 
and the Lafayette Escadrille, the financial burden grew 
heavier, and late in 1916 Mrs. Weeks returned to the 
United States to lecture and raise money; as a result, the 
Home Service was established, and she returned to Paris 
with the knowledge that a committee of businessmen 
were backing her at home. 

The letters in Greater Love Hath No Man, most of 
them intimate and frank, tell an almost unique story, 
for the soldiers who wrote them had a strong family 
attachment to their home in Paris and to one another — 
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different characters, but possessing common interests 
and ideals. Tragedy is present, sometimes striking, 
always threatening; but present, too, are patience, 
humor, and all the other witnesses of courage. 


Charles Ladd Norton, 1870-1939 


HARLES LADD NORTON, ’93, who for forty-six 
years had been a member of the Faculty of the 
Institute, died on September 8 at his summer home in 
Annisquam, Mass. He will long be remembered for his 
strong loyalty to all that is the Institute and for the 
wisdom of his counsel in shaping the course of Tech- 
nology for more than four decades. He will be remem- 
bered, too, by generations of students who found in him 
an interested and understanding friend as well as an 
able and patient teacher. He was called from his teach- 
ing career to take charge of the Division of Industrial 
Co-operation, a post in which his admirable adminis- 
trative ability and great fund of technical knowledge 
played an important part in the Institute’s varied 
relationships with industry in general. 

As physicist and engineer, Professor Norton worked 
in a wide field, and he was constantly active in the 
creation of new products and new processes for industry. 
He was associated with the late Edward Atkinson in 
pioneer fire-prevention work. Influential in the introduc- 
tion of Portland cement concretes as material for fire- 
proof construction, he was the inventor of processes 
widely used in the manufacture of asbestos board and 
asbestos shingles. This last industrial contribution was 
perhaps his best-known invention, and the familiar 
asbestos materials in such widespread use today were 
largely the result of his research. He further developed 
processes for the manufacture of metallic magnesium, 
particularly for use during the World War. 

Among Professor Norton’s notable contributions to 
industry was a machine for making silica brick which 
superseded the old hand-molding method and is now in 
universal use. He had also contributed to knowledge of 
high-temperature insulating materials and was much 
interested in problems of corrosion in metals. Recently 
he had been engaged in important research on synthetic 
textile fibers. 

Professor Norton was a pioneer in the application of 
x-rays to medicine and surgery in this country, and was 
distinguished for early investigations in this field with 
the late Dr. Francis H. Williams, ’73, of Boston. His 
printed papers, beginning with “The X-Rays in Medi- 
cine and Surgery,”’ published in 1896, range over almost 
the entire field of industrial physics and number more 
than fifty. He held over one hundred United States and 
foreign patents relating to the economies of heat and the 
diminution of fire loss, and he was a director of many 
corporations as well as a member of many distinguished 
scientific and engineering societies. 

Professor Norton was born in Springfield, Mass., the 
son of Francis and Jennie Maria Norton. Upon his 
graduation from the Institute in 1893, he became a 
member of the staff of the Department of Physics and 
for the remainder of his life maintained an uninterrupted 
affiliation with Technology. He held at various times 
the posts of professor of heat measurement, professor of 
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industrial physics, director of the research laboratory of 
industrial physics, head of the Department of Physics, 
and member of the Administrative Committee of the 
Institute in 1922. Since 1921 he had been director of the 
Division of Industrial Co-operation. 


Visiting Committee Reports 


ONDENSATIONS of the reports presented to the 
Institute’s Corporation by the various Depart- 
mental Visiting Committees are published from month 
to month in The Review as interesting parts of Institute 
history and as significant educational documents. 
Recommendations or information likely to be of im- 
portance to a wide group of readers characterize those 
reports which are selected for this treatment. This 
month two such papers are offered; others will follow in 
succeeding issues. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING* 


O far as the purely technical phases of the Depart- 

ment’s activities are concerned, principal con- 
sideration by the Committee centered on five major 
items, specifically: (1) the new differential analyzer and 
the Center of Mathematical Analysis, (2) insulating-oil 
research, (3) blind landing and general ultrahigh- 
frequency wave propagation and utilization, (4) high- 
voltage x-ray work, and (5) the fundamental insulation 
research work under the direction of Dr. von Hippel. 
The general outline of work in hand or accomplished 
and of the program for the future commended itself to 
the Committee. 

In blind-landing and general ultrahigh-frequency 
work, the field for investigation is so large and the 
prospects of results of extreme value are so great that 
the Committee recommend that the greatest support 
be accorded an extension of this work. 

The Committee examined the new high-voltage x-ray 
pressure-insulated electrostatic-generator equipment 
now nearing completion under a subvention from the 


* Members of this Committee for 1938-1939 were Frank B. Jewett, 
03, Chairman, Henry E. Warren, 94, Harry P. Charlesworth, ’05, 
Viggo E. Bird, 08, Edward A. Deeds, Melville Eastham, and John C. 
Parker. 


Thirty-two members of M.I.T. 1909 and twenty-nine guests turned out for the thirtieth reunion of the Class at Osterville, Mass., in June. 
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Hyams Trust. They were very much impressed by the 
high quality of the fundamental research and the nicety 
of design which had entered into the work. They were 
even more impressed by the importance of the whole 
field of work represented by this equipment. While no 
specific problems for additional aid or facilities were 
presented, the Committee venture on their own motion 
to recommend that the President and Executive Com- 
mittee of the Institute accord utmost support if such 
need does exist. They are convinced that work in this 
field will be carried on in distinguished fashion. 

Obviously, most work in electrical engineering or the 
physical sciences finds its direct application primarily 
in the realm of new or improved physical things, and 
affects only indirectly matters of life or health. While 
the blind-landing work, to some extent, is an exception 
to this in that it enhances materially the safety of 
aviation, high-voltage x-ray research of the kind now 
being carried on is of the utmost importance in the 
whole realm of medicine and of human life generally. 

Three matters were gone into in detail by the Com- 
mittee, namely, general undergraduate course revision, 
honors-group program, and English. The Committee 
feel that the general course-revision study, inaugurated 
by Professor Jackson in 1933 and now nearing com- 
pletion, is highly desirable and will result in additional 
improvement in the already high standard of this most 
important function of the Department. Likewise, the 
Committee believe that modification of the honors- 
group program (in which the Electrical Engineering 
Department was the pioneer at the Institute), in the light 
of what is now a sufficiently long experience, will greatly 
enhance this proved scheme of instruction for a selected 
group of undergraduate students. 

By far the most extensive and serious consideration 
of the Committee was concerned with English, both 
written and spoken. The Committee were unanimous in 
recognizing that proficiency in command of English 
was the most valuable asset an engineer could possess, 
since it is the only vehicle by which he can convey 
his technical ideas to others — particularly to non- 
technical people. The Committee recognized that while 
progress has been marked in recent years, there is 
always room for improvement. They realize that ad- 
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vance beyond what is now being done by way of in- 
struction is a major operation involving all Departments, 
and, further, that in the absence of experience there is 
considerable question as to the best method or methods 
to be employed. 

This being so, the Committee are strongly of the 
opinion that the suggestion of using the Department 
as an experimental laboratory be explored further and 
that if, in co-operation with the Department of English 
or otherwise, a feasible plan is found, it be supported by 
the President and Executive Committee. The appoint- 
ment initially of a carefully selected full- or part-time 
editorial adviser appealed to the Committee as worthy 
of serious consideration. The Committee urgently rec- 
ommend that this matter be actively studied by the 
Department and the administration of the Institute. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING* 


HE important question of the policy to be followed 

in respect of the size of graduate and undergraduate 
enrollment was a chief topic for discussion by the Com- 
mittee. The Committee feel that there will be an in- 
creasing need for chemical engineers from both the 
undergraduate and the graduate curricula, and that 
there will be an increasing demand by students for 
admission to these programs. As a long-range policy, the 
Department should meet this situation by raising its 
quality standards for admission and permitting only a 
modest increase in enrollment. Considering the present 
limited facilities, however, expansion of either the grad- 
uate or the undergraduate enrollment would seem 
unwise until better provisions for thesis research can be 
secured. In addition, the Committee feel that it would 
be desirable to extend the research activities of the 
Department by further appointment of assistants to 
aid members of the staff in research work and thesis 
direction. The Committee understand that these views 
are generally shared by the Department staff. 

After considering the immediate policies to be carried 
out as outlined above, the Committee considered a 
suggestion that greater efficiency could be obtained from 
the teaching staff and also in the carrying out of thesis 
work by the graduate students if the professional work 
could be housed under one building. The building could 
be two stories high and simple in structure, the lower 
floor to be used for research and the upper floor to be 
used for offices for the teaching staff. In this way the 
students carrying on their thesis work would be more 
directly under the supervision of the staff, and it would 
be easy for them to consult with the staff when neces- 
sary. The building should be sufficiently large to take 
care of about 200 graduate students and the propor- 
tional amount of undergraduate professional activity. If 
such a building were designed, it might be possible to 
obtain funds from outside sources which have received 
considerable benefit from the graduates of the Chemical 
Engineering Course. The construction of the building 
was suggested by the Committee as an idea which 
might be carried out at some favorable future time. 


* Members of this Committee for 1938-1939 were Albert F. Sulzer, 
01, Chairman, Samuel Cabot, ’09, Bradley Dewey, ’09, Arthur C. 
Dorrance, 14, Robert E. Wilson, ’16, Thomas Midgley, Jr., and 
Gaston F. DuBois. 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 
(Concluded from page 16) 





such correlation and with essentially the same underly- 
ing philosophy of why science accomplished certain 
things at certain times. But in detailing the accomplish- 
ments of science in his compendium, Hogben sometimes 
beclouded the broad outlines — as Levy does not. 

Like Hogben, Levy recognizes that science is not 
simply a boon to mankind but that it also offers a 
mighty destructive threat to civilization. Like Hogben, 
he is inclined to think that capitalism has run its useful 
course. He deplores the escapist, almost metaphysical, 
writings of Jeans and Eddington. In so far as he has any 
proposal to make, he directs science to apply its methods 
to the study of man and to do so forthwith lest we all be 
lost. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN RESEARCH 
(Concluded from page 19) 


Who is going to pay the bill? This applies not only to 
Mr. Average Citizen, but it applies also to great busi- 
ness enterprises and it applies to practically every 
governmental unit, municipal, state, and Federal. 
Intimately related to this question is that of taxation. 
What is there to be taxed further? 

Both logic and experience indicate that the only 
true source of wealth is production, and that the only 
way substantially to increase production is to increase 
the number of desirable things which are to be produced 
and to employ, to an even greater extent, the forces of 
nature, harnessed by suitable mechanical devices, for 
their production. Just as I believe that a portion of the 
cost of war if suitably directed in research could remove 
many of the basic causes of war, so I believe also that a 
portion of the money which is being spent for relief of 
employment by mortgaging our future could, if prop- 
erly directed toward research in the development of 
desirable new products and processes, provide the neces- 
sary employment and at the same time create the profits 
which could pay the taxes that alone can remove the 
enormous debt we have now incurred. This list of 
problems could be greatly extended if time permitted. 
We have problems of safety and security, opportunity 
for education and recreation, and many others. To all 
of these, science has a contribution to make, as it has 
demonstrated. 

The most fitting conclusion to this commentary is 
a quotation from Pasteur which bears directly upon 
the thoughts and the problems of our present genera- 
tion: “In our century science is the soul of the prosperity 
of nations and the living source of all progress. Un- 
doubtedly the tiring discussions of politics seem to be 
our guide. Empty appearances! What really leads us 
forward is a few scientific discoveries and their applica- 
tion.” 

Dr. Compton’s address before the American Chemical Society, 
from which this article is drawn, appears also in Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry for October. 
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HISTORIC YELLOW JACK 
(Continued from page 21) 


Soon it became evident that certain circumstances 
were almost always present before or during an epi- 
demic of yellow fever. Probably these were best sun - 
marized at an early date in the publishing of the Repo: - 
tory by Dr. William Baker in an official report to the 
police inspector of New York City. He pointed out th: t 
yellow fever appeared only in populous towns, that it 
usually appeared first near the docks, that the fringes 
of the towns and the country were not troubled by the 
disease, that it was a hot-weather disease, that the 
pestilence was not communicated from person to per- 
son, and that dry, cool weather ended the epidemics. 

In 1801 in New York City appeared an epidemic 
which gave clues to many of the peculiarities of yellow 
fever. As reported by Dr. Felix Pascalis in the Reposi- 
tory of the same year, this epidemic was confined to 
an area within a few blocks of what was called the Old 
Slip on East River. Well over half of the cases appeared 
in a single block adjacent to the slip, as is illustrated 
by the map on page 21, reproduced from Dr. Pascalis’ 
article, “Observations on Yellow Fever.” This fact 
suggested strongly that the disease had originated in the 
slip, and since there was a very disagreeable odor from 
the rotting piles and decaying animal and vegetable 
matter in the vicinity, the disease was suspected to 
have been caused by these odors. 

To these observable circumstances medical minds of 
the period began to add a few imagined circumstances 
and so to construct many theories about the origin of 
the disease. In the early stages of the investigation, there 
was a marked tendency toward belief in rather abstract 
sources, which may best be characterized by the word 
“exhalation,” which was used frequently during the 
early reports of the epidemics. The foul smells of stag- 
nant swamps, dock filth, sewerage, feces, stale air in 
the holds of ships, and rotting substances of all kinds 
were believed to carry with them an influence in some 
way harmful to the body. Later on, the notions of ori- 
gin became a little less abstract and began to focus on a 
theory of “poisons.” The substances on which blame 
for the disease had earlier been laid were not acquitted 
but rather were interpreted as having a poisonous na- 
ture such that they could impart poison to the air in 
the form of an “aerial poison,” miasma, or septic 
gas. It was fashionable also to play with the idea of 
spontaneous generation but not to avow it too strongly. 
From our present knowledge of the role of the mosquito, 
it is significant that from the very start the evils of 
stagnant water were admitted by all, although general 
belief was that the water must contain some foreign 
matter — animal, vegetable, or mineral — in order to 
be harmful. 

To justify such theories about the origin of yellow 
fever, it was only reasonable to take at least a wild 
guess at the operation of the disease within the body. 
Theories of such operations were many and varied be- 
cause the subject was still highly speculative. Outstand- 
ing and most widely accepted, however, was the one- 
fever theory, which was based on the assumption that all 
physical disorders accompanied by fever had an origin 
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in the same “remote cause,” and that the varying se- 
verity of the symptoms of the different fevers depended 
upon the degree of noxiousness of the exhalations or 
the potency of the poison from which the patient de- 
rived his particular case. This idea led the same early 
observers to the conclusion that no fever existed as a 
sharply defined entity with characteristic symptoms, 
but that such terms as yellow fever, typhus fever, scar- 
let fever, merely designated roughly a region in the 
fever scale. 

Another school contended that all people who 
stepped within the radius of the poisonous effect of the 
evil source of the pestilence took into their systems, by 
way of either the respiratory system or the skin, an 
amount of the poisonous matter sufficient to cause the 
disease, but that a person did not take the disease un- 
less there was some “exciting cause,” such as low men- 
tal or physical resistance. A lesser theory, forwarded by 
Dr. Pascalis, who was at one time editor of the Reposi- 
tory, was that the poison was generated within the body 
when the person had eaten the necessary foods (par- 
ticularly meat) and was in the proper physical and men- 
tal condition to allow such a generation. A similar 
theory, which was first suggested by Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and adopted by some of his older contemporaries, 
held that the presence of lean meat in the diet, plus the 
imbibing of too much alcoholic drink, caused the manu- 
facture of “‘septon” in the system, and that the septon 
acted as a poison which the system would have to over- 
come if it were to become healthy again. 

Of course there were other theories of the operation 
of yellow fever, as well as many which combined parts 
of the foregoing. All of them were fruitless as ways of 
dictating a means of cure and prevention, but all were 
no doubt helpful in the general advance toward the 
eventual conquering of the disease, because they pre- 
vented these men from feeling that the case was hopeless 
and from giving up the baffling matter in despair. 
Furthermore, they were the basis of a number of meth- 
ods of treatment which did much to alleviate the pesti- 
lence and, without question, prevented many a death. 

In the early days many remedies were being tried for 
yellow fever; among them were bleeding, emetics, and 
laxatives and tonics derived from a number of herbs 
and barks, some of which had been passed down from 
the ancients. Some of these remedics were effective and 
some were as bad as the disease itself. 

Dr. Rush, for many years the occupant of the im- 
portant chair of the theory and practice of physic at the 
University of Pennsylvania, was the greatest figure in 
the American medical picture during the period of the 
Repository. His major remedy for yellow fever, and like- 
wise for almost all diseases, was bloodletting. He aver- 
aged ten ounces to a bleeding and then repeated the 
treatment if improvement was not forthcoming. Often 
he took more than this at a bleeding, especially when the 
malady was severe, as was yellow fever, and he was even 
willing, so it is said, to draw as much as four-fifths of 
the blood from a patient’s body. In spite of his great 
prestige as a teacher and an authority on medicine, 
many of his contemporaries criticized him for excessive 
use of the lancet; but he answered his opponents with 
the claim that it worked in (Continued on page 36) 
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practice, and indeed it often seemed to do so. The 
greatest test of his method came during the 1793 epi- 
demic of yellow fever at Philadelphia, where he was 
practicing and teaching. He stuck by his patients 
through the dreadful summer, bleeding right and left, 
sometimes believing himself to be afflicted with the 
malady and then applying his own remedy to himself 
with confidence and fearlessness. In a lengthy paper 
which followed and summarized his experiences in the 
epidemic, he claimed that when bleeding was resorted 
to early enough in the progress of the malady, it seldom 
failed to produce favorable results. So great did his 
success appear to be that many practitioners were 
won over to his methods in spite of the gradual tend- 
ency to abandon bleeding as a stock remedy. 

Calomel as a laxative was then generally accepted in 
the treatment of all ills, and its use was experimented 
upon in the treatment of yellow fever with varying de- 
grees of observable success. For the same reason that 
bleeding was employed —to reduce feverishness — 
some of the doctors administered a cold bath in the early 
stages of the disease. As the early experimentation ad- 
vanced, the trend seemed to be away from the admin- 
istering of a large number of palliatives en-masse and 
toward the attempt to find one or two that really did 
the curing. 

From the Repository we learn that when methods of 
preventing the return of epidemics of yellow fever were 
considered, the keynote was usually the adoption of 
rules of cleanliness in the cities and, in many cases, the 
securing of better ventilation. Perhaps the idea of 
cleanliness came from the unconscious belief that every- 
thing uncomfortable to the human sense organs must be 
suspected of causing disease and pestilence. It seems a 
pity and a wonder that a warning was not taken from 
the uncomfortable sting of the mosquito. 

A certain number of doctors advocated moderation in 
eating, drinking, exercise, and all the activities of man 
as a method of maintaining protection against yellow 
fever. Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, whose versatility ex- 
tended to medicine, politics, geology, chemistry, and 
many other fields and who was one of the major editors 
of the Repository, was a champion of the theory of 
alkalinization to prevent yellow fever. His belief arose 
from the notion that all the poisons which were sup- 
posed to cause yellow fever were acidic in nature and 
that they could be rendered harmless by being neutral- 
ized by some alkali. Dr. Mitchill went as far as to rec- 
ommend to the authorities of the city of New York a 
law requiring that the streets be paved with limestone 
and as many buildings as possible be made of limestone, 
so that, as he believed, the natural alkaline rock would 
absorb the acids of disease. Again, during an epidemic 
in Baltimore, Md., in 1819, the mayor ordered lime to 
be strewn about on the ground near the place where the 
pestilence had first appeared. The report is that the 
epidemic stopped for two months. 

When the last volume of the Repository was published 
in 1824, the fight against yellow fever was hardly more 
than begun. But by this time (Concluded on page 38) 
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many other medical journals had arisen to take the place 
of the Repository, and many cities had organized public- 
health agencies to cope with yellow fever and other dis- 
eases. Nevertheless, doctors were to swap notes for the 
remainder of the century before the means by which the 
disease was transmitted could be unearthed and measures 
of control devised. One of the great arguments was 
whether or not yellow fever could be imported from 
abroad and, therefore, whether or not quarantine of ships 
was necessary. For a long time the doctors seemed to be 
about equally divided, some believing that the disease 
came here with cargoes from the West Indies or from 
Africa, others thoroughly convinced that its origin was 
entirely indigenous. As a matter of fact, yellow fever 
probably came to North America on slave ships from 
Africa. Apparently it served as a great and unsuspected 
punishment of some of our liberty-loving ancestors who, 
nevertheless, had little respect for the rights of their 
black cousins. 

Not until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century 
was the operation of the disease disclosed and its course 
brought toward an end through the well-known meth- 
ods of mosquito control. The monumental work of Dr. 
Walter Reed and his immediate predecessors has earned 
a rightful place in the history of American public health. 
But this final burst of success in the control of yellow 
fever might be compared to the colorful bloom of a 
plant whose roots were deeply imbedded in factual soil 
which had been laid in place year by year through the 
work of a centuryful of American doctors. 
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photon. Every atom of every chemical element has its 
outer structure built of electrons arranged in concentric 
“shells” about its central nucleus. Actually, in point of 
bulk, electrons make up nearly all of the atom, though 
most of the weight is in the central nucleus. The number 
of extranuclear electrons, particularly the number in the 
outermost shell, determines the chemical properties of 
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the atom. The regularity of the arrangement of shells is 
the fundamental cause of the regularity exhibited in the 
famous periodic table of the chemical elements. 

Each electron has an electric charge amounting to 
about 0.000000 000000 00000016 coulomb of negative 
electricity. Electrons are held in the atom by attraction 
for the positively charged nucleus, and the atoms in 
many molecules and crystals are held together by these 
same electrical forces. Though a chemist might not like 
the definition, one could say that chemistry is the in- 
vestigation of the idiosyncrasies of the outer electronic 
shells of atoms and molecules. 

Since light waves have turned out to be partly cor- 
puscular, we might guess that electrons might turn out 
to be part wave, and indeed they doso. The laws govern- 
ing the motions of electrons are somewhat similar to the 
wave laws governing photons, though they exhibit also 
a similarity to the laws governing “actual’’ particles. 
The wave properties of electron streams — such as in- 
terference — have often been observed and are the basis 
of the electron-diffraction technique for analyzing the 
structure of surfaces and films. 

In addition to mass and electric charge, the electron 
has an axis. This property is ordinarily spoken of as spin, 
because an axis usually implies rotation. The most ob- 
vious manifestation of this property is the magnetization 
of the electron, and it can most easily be measured by 
magnetic means. Actually the presence of the axis is due 
to a warping predicted by the theory of relativity. 
P. A. M. Dirac, the brilliant young English physicist, 
showed how the wave equations for the electron could 
be set up to take into account the contraction which 
relativity requires for moving objects, and showed that 
the new equations predicted a spin and magnetic prop- 
erties of just the sort observed. 

But the equations did not stop here; to everyone’s 
embarrassment they went on predicting. Dirac rather 
apologetically showed that they predicted a curious sort 
of dualism for the electron. In addition to the negatively 
charged electron, there should also be a particle having 
the same mass as the electron but having a positive 
electric charge. True, this particle should not be very 
permanent, for the equations predicted it could combine 
with an electron, destroying both itself and the electron 
and sending out short-wave photons with an energy of 
about a million volts. Nevertheless, the calculations also 
indicated that the curious particle could sometimes be 
formed, along with an electron twin, by the collision of 
an atomic nucleus and a photon of sufficiently large 
energy. Such was the prediction, and since no such 
particles were then known, either the equations were at 
fault or else we had not looked carefully enough for the 
new particle. 

In 1932 Carl Anderson at the California Institute of 
Technology discovered the new particle, so apologeti- 
cally predicted by Dirac, and christened it the positron. 
Both Dirac and Anderson received Nobel prizes for 
their work. Since then, positrons have been observed in 
numerous experiments, and many of their properties are 
known. The positron has the same mass and spin as does 
an electron, and its electric charge is equal in magnitude 
but opposite in sign. There is somewhat of Greek 
tragedy in the relation between (Continued on page 40) 
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electron and positron, for though they can be born 
together from the same photon, they destroy each other 
when they meet, ending in another photon. A universe 
created with equal numbers of electrons and positrons 
would not last long. Luckily, in our universe there is an 
excess of electrons, and these survive in relative peace 
among their fellows. When an occasional positron is 
created, it finds itself in an unfriendly world, doomed to 
destruction at its first encounter with an electron. 

Outside the atomic nucleus, therefore, only two kinds 
of particles carry on the work of nature: Electrons, in 
their possible groupings and reactions, are responsible 
for the phenomena of chemistry; photons carry the mes- 
sages of change from atom to atom. Occasionally an 
ill-starred positron makes its appearance, only to dis- 
appear again. 

For some time no such simplicity seemed to rule the 
structure of the inner atomic nucleus, the heavy central 
part of each atom. There seemed to be ninety-two dif- 
ferent particles (one for each chemical element), all 
heavier than the electron, all much smaller in size than 
the whole atom, and all positively charged, but each 
having a different mass and a different amount of charge. 
This nuclear charge determines how many electrons the 
nucleus can hold about it and therefore determines the 
chemical behavior of the resulting atom. Naturally this 
charge is an integral multiple of the electronic charge, 
with the opposite sign; otherwise the atom could not be 
electrically neutral. This integer, which equals the 
number of extranuclear electrons in the resulting atom, 
is called the atomic number of the nucleus or atom. The 
mass of the lightest nucleus, that of hydrogen, is almost 
two thousand times that of the electron, and the masses 
of other nuclei are still larger, in proportion to their 
atomic weight. 

How these ninety-two nuclei could be built out of a 
few kinds of elementary particles was hard to see. Of 
course, a few of the heavier nuclei (the radioactive ones) 
occasionally exploded, sending off simpler fragments: 
electrons or photons or nuclei of helium atoms (called 
alpha particles). But it did not seem possible that nuclei 
were built out of these alone. In the first place, the 
famous Dirac equations did not provide for an elec- 
tron’s cooping itself up inside a nucleus. Of course the 
equations, even though they explained spin and had 
predicted the positron, might not be correct. However, 
other difficulties arose. 

Nuclei were weighed by means of the mass spectro- 
graph, where they are centrifuged against a magnetic 
field, and it developed that many more than ninety-two 
kinds of nuclei exist. Nuclei of the same chemical ele- 
ment (having the same number of unit charges and so 
the same atomic number) were found to have different 
masses (atomic weights), though the masses all turned 
out to be approximately an integer times the mass of 
the lightest nucleus (that of hydrogen). Nuclei of the 
same atomic weight were found to have different atomic 
numbers. Even the nuclei of the lightest element, 
hydrogen (atomic number equal to 1), were found to be 
not all the same, most of them (Continued on page 41) 
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having unit atomic weight (these nuclei are called pro- 
tons), but a few having atomic weight 2 (these are called 
deuterons). Ten different kinds of nuclei of the element 
tin, atomic number 50, are known, having atomic 
weights which range from 112 to 124. The atomic weight 
for tin reported by the chemist is, of course, the average 
weight for the particular mixture of the ten different 
kinds of nuclei found in nature. This mixture is the usual 
tin, and its constituent species cannot be segregated by 
chemical means, since they differ only in mass and are 
identical chemically. At least three different kinds of 
nuclei have atomic weight 130: one nucleus of barium, 
atomic number 56; one of xenon, 54; and one of tellu- 
rium, 52. At present about 300 different kinds of stable 
nuclei are known. For a time any hope of simplicity and 
economy in nuclear building blocks was illusory. 

The discovery of still other nuclei, created by high- 
voltage bombardment, seemed at first to add more com- 
plication to the picture. Most of these new nuclei were 
found to be unstable, shooting off an unwanted particle 
or so before becoming normal and well behaved. The 
particles from some of these artificially radioactive 
nuclei are electrons, those from others are photons, 
some are protons, some are deuterons, and some even 
are positrons. In addition to this profusion of known 
kinds of particles, the French worker Joliot and his wife 
(Mme Curie’s daughter) turned up a new type. Its 
habits were intensively studied by the English scientist 
Chadwick and his group, and by them it was named the 
neutron. The Joliots and Chadwick have since been 
awarded Nobel prizes. 

Compared to the electron, the neutron is a heavy 
particle; in fact it is almost exactly the same weight as 
the proton, the hydrogen nucleus of unit atomic weight. 
The neutron, however, has no electric charge — a lack 
which makes it much more difficult to control and 
measure than a charged particle. Its habits have been 
observed now for seven years, and it has proved a quite 
useful tool in the study of nuclear reactions. 

Soon after the discovery of the neutron, simplicity 
came back to the nuclear picture. All nuclei were proved 
to be built of neutrons and protons. The number of 
protons in a nucleus equals its atomic number, since 
each proton carries a unit positive charge; the total 
number of protons and neutrons equals its atomic 
weight. Thus the yearned-for simplicity was demon- 
strated at last. 

The neutron and the proton are the heavyweight pair 
of elementary particles, being about 1,840 times more 
massive than an electron or a positron. The proton has 
an electric charge equal to that on the positron; the 
neutron has no charge. Both have spins which are equal 
in magnitude but differ in magnetic effects. The relation 
between the two particles is not so close as the curious 
blend of identity and opposition which the positron and 
electron display. The neutron is about .08 per cent 
heavier than the proton; when the two combine, they do 
not vanish but produce a deuteron, the nucleus of heavy 
hydrogen. When a neutron is in a nucleus which is bom- 
barded by high-speed particles, (Continued on page 42) 
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it can sometimes pick up enough energy from the bom- 
bardment to change into a proton, giving off an elec- 
tron; similarly a proton, under the same conditions, can 
turn into a neutron by shooting off a positron. Occasion- 
ally also a proton can change into a neutron by absorb- 
ing an electron and giving up the resulting energy in the 
form of a photon. A neutron, however, is not to be con- 
sidered a combination of a proton and an electron, nor 
is a proton to be considered a neutron plus a positron. 
When a heavy particle changes its nature, it creates 
an electron or positron to carry off the excess electric 
charge, just as an extranuclear electron creates a photon 
of light to carry off its excess energy. 

Neutrons and protons cling very tightly together in- 
side nuclei, and the forces binding them together are 
exceedingly powerful but very short in range. When the 
particles are only 0.000000 0000001 centimeter apart 
(about the size of a nucleus), these forces are several 
million times the ordinary electrical forces holding the 
extranuclear electrons in their outer shells. As the dis- 
tance between particles is increased, the nuclear forces 
diminish much more rapidly than do the electrical forces; 
by the time the particles are separated a distance equal 
to the size of an atom (several thousand times nuclear 
size), these nonelectrical forces are negligible. At atomic 
distances there is practically no force between two 
neutrons or between a neutron and a proton; there is the 
usual electrical repulsion between a proton and another 
proton. Our knowledge of nuclear forces has to a great 
extent been deduced from measurements of the ricochet 
of very high-speed protons and neutrons off proton (i.e., 
hydrogen) targets. Much experimental work needs to 
be done before the nature and details of these forces can 
be made clear. 

These five fundamental particles — the photon, the 
carrier of electromagnetic energy; the electron and 
positron, the pair of lightweight particles; and the neu- 
tron and proton, the heavy pair — have been studied so 
long and by so many different workers that we are fairly 
sure they “exist”’ and we know their major idiosyncra- 
sies. There are a few other more elusive entities whose 
existence seems likely to be proved experimentally but 
whose properties are only fragmentarily known. 

Some evidence seems to indicate that when a neutron 
is transformed into a proton, another particle is given 
off in addition to the electron. This other particle has 
been called a neutrino. The Italian physicist Fermi 
(another Nobel prize winner, now living in this country) 
developed a theory of this transformation which pre- 
dicted the existence of such a particle and indicated that 
it should have no electric charge but should possess a 
spin and have a mass much smaller than an electron. 
Such particles would be quite difficult to detect, and at 
present only one set of experiments seems to prove their 
existence. 

Several years ago the Japanese physicist Yukawa 
studied the theory of the nonelectrical forces be- 
tween nuclear particles and showed that a corpuscle 
of radiation might be associated with these forces, 
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just as the photon of light is associated with electrical 
forces. His studies could not determine whether the pre- 
dicted particle had spin or electric charge, and his 
paper ends on an apologetic note after he calculates 
that the particle should weigh about a hundred times 
the electronic mass, or about 149 the proton mass. A 
few recent observations of the constituents of cosmic 
rays seem to indicate that this intermediate particle ac- 
tually does exist. It has been called the meson, or 
mesotron. 
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neutrino and the welterweight meson. None of these 
particles is indestructible: Electrons and positrons can 
vanish, protons can change to neutrons, and so on. Total 
electrical charge cannot change during these trans- 
formations, but mass can be converted into energy, and 
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The amazing feat of Dirac in predicting the positron 
before its discovery, and the possibly successful prophe- 
cies of Fermi and Yukawa concerning the neutrino and 
the meson, constitute a heartening victory for the mod- 
ern quantum theory. Neverthe- (Concluded on page 44) 
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less it is dangerous to become overconfident in the in- 
fallibility of purely theoretical analysis and so to neglect 
experimental science. Many other predictions made 
during the past ten years have been proved wrong. No 
theory, no matter how beautiful its equations, has any 
more value than Democritus’ original speculation until 
its predictions have been verified by the hard-boiled 
experimenters. We still need scientists from Missouri. 
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Another example was the case of two drivers who blamed 
each other for the death of a pedestrian. Examination 
of the cars and location of evidence on them cleared 
one driver and laid the blame on the other. In other 
cases, bloodstains have been shown to be animal, not 
human; or supposed bloodstains have been shown to be 
paint. In the course of months these exonerations oc- 
cur, to be forgotten soon by everyone except the indi- 
viduals cleared. 

All the foregoing cases might be termed police cases, 
in contrast to the numerous other cases where the 
material to be analyzed comes from the medical exam- 
iner. These latter cases are ones which involve toxicol- 
ogy. Outstanding in them is the question of alcohol. This 
element enters all types of cases: accident, suicide, 
murder. The routine course is to analyze the brain, 
blood, urine, and stomach contents of the deceased. 
In those instances where the story is clear, the analysis 
may be confined to the blood only. In some of the cases, 
alcohol is merely an accompanying factor; in others, it 
may satisfactorily explain many questions. For ex- 
ample, there was the case of the window washer who 
worked without a safety belt and fell. Why? Alcohol. 
When walking on the ground he probably felt he had 
perfect control; but with precarious footing some sev- 
enty feet in the air, a quarter-inch miss is as fatal as one 
of a foot. Many motor accidents have comparable 
causes. A little alcohol, producing rashness of judgment 
and a slight loss of control — perhaps not obvious, but 
a little too much for success in quick thinking and 
muscle response — leads to a crash, perhaps to a death. 

Another large group of cases are those involving 
carbon monoxide poisoning. Traditional tales tell of the 
discovery of a charred dead body showing no carbon 
monoxide. This lack was regarded as evidence of mur- 
der. Yet in a recent case the finding of an adequate 
amount of carbon monoxide in the blood of the de- 
ceased showed that the man was alive when gasoline 
was poured over him and set afire. On the other hand, 
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cases come in which because they involve fire are 
supposedly carbon monoxide deaths but which arouse 
suspicion because they show only a mere trace of car- 
bon monoxide in the blood. Murder? Not always. The 
chemist must search for some other factor adequate for 
death. In some cases this other factor has been alcohol; 
in one it was a drug taken with apparent suicidal intent. 
The fires were accidental, starting after the individuals 
had become unconscious. These suspicious cases always 
mean extra work and a thorough investigation of 
circumstances, conditions, and all possible connections 
to make certain that death was not caused by murder. 

Accidents, too, are a common source of work for the 
police chemist. There is the person who pours a drink 
blindly, discovering too late that it was a generous 
measure of concentrated acid. Or perhaps it was clean- 
ing fluid. Wood alcohol has been mistaken for gin on 
occasion. Roach powder has been used as a seasoner for 
fish, as baking powder for pancakes, and as a cathartic 
instead of Epsom salts. Victims of such carelessness 
arrive dead, leaving to the medical examiner and 
toxicologist the job of unraveling the mystery of why 
the gin tasted bad, the fish was no good, the pancakes 
gave the diners a stomach-ache, and the Epsom salts 
made the cramps worse. At times blame is wrongly 
placed on some industrial concern or food packer, and 
attorneys are employed to start suit. To ascertain the 
correct cause of death is essential, and in these cases the 
medical examiner’s report, which includes that of the 
toxicologist, stops court suits before they get thoroughly 
under way. 

Murder by poison requires that the analyst identify 
the particular poison which caused death, and analyze 
enough of the organs to be able to show that a lethal 
amount had been ingested by the deceased. When a 
competent medical examiner makes the post-mortem 
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examination, the chemist usually receives sufficient in- 
dication of the probable agent for the task of identifica- 
tion to be relatively simple. In other cases, there may 
be indication of poison but no clean-cut picture. The 
chemist or toxicologist then begins a routine search for 
the agent. 

In principle, toxicology is not unlike the everyday 
chemistry of the classroom. Poisons may be roughly 
subdivided into the following groups: volatile poisons, 
such as the alcohols, cyanides, phosphorus; synthetic 
hypnotics and alkaloids; the metals; gases; and, finally, 
a number of miscellaneous agents such as acids and al- 
kalis, classed as separate or special methods. Volatile 
poisons are separated from the tissues usually by steam 
distillation; the synthetic hypnotics and alkaloids, by 
extraction; the metals, by digestion of the tissue with 
acids until the tissue becomes fluid. The others require 
particular methods according to their nature. After this 
basic classification has been made, each group must be 
examined for the specific agent. The primary difficulty 
lies in the fact that the amount of poison present may be 
very small, and this small quantity may be distributed 
through the body. Some poisons show a selective dis- 
tribution, being found in concentration in certain parts 
of the body; others have a general distribution. In a 
case where one-third of a gram of a poison is distributed 
through a 125-pound body, the chemist naturally feels 
quite content to find from one-third to one milligram per 
hundred grams of tissue. 

To many the chemist may seem to have completed his 
task when he makes his analysis of the material sub- 
mitted. That is not true. One of his primary functions 
is to develop points of evidence useful in convicting 
the criminal. To complete that function he must take 
the witness stand. Before the trial starts, he must go 
over his reports with the district (Concluded on page 46) 
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Technology. 


Franxuin T. Kurt, Principal 553 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Five Forms. Special two-year course for entrance to M.I.T. 
Summer Session (Co-educational) Send for catalogues 
Cuarzes H. Sampson, Ed.M., Headmaster 
320 Huntington Ave., Boston Tel. Kenmore 1800 





CRANBROOK SCHOOL 


Distinctive endowed preparatory school for boys. Also junior depart- 
ment. Exceptionally beautiful, complete, modern. Unusual oppor- 
tunities in music, arts, crafts, sciences. Hobbies encouraged. All sports. 
Single rooms. Strong faculty. Individual attention. Graduates in over 
50 colleges. Near Detroit. 

RgGIsTRAR 


4370 Lone Pine Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 











NEW HAMPTON SCHOOL 


A New Hampshire School for Boys. 118th Year. Emphasis on Thor- 
ough Preparation for Technical and Liberal Arts Colleges. School's 
Location and the General Participation in Sports, Conducive to Health. 
Six Modern Buildings. Address 


Frepericx Smirn, A.M., Box 191, New Hampton, N. H. 
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SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 





















Stahleker Steel Grp 


Telephone Trowbridge 1440 


Cold Rolled Bars * Norway Iron * Deformed Bars 
Hot Rolled Bands, Bars, Angles, Channels, 
Tees, Beams * Plain and Diamond Pattern 
Plates Cut to Any Size 


QUICK SERVICE FROM OUR LARGE STOCK 


WALLACE BLANCHARD, 716, Treasurer 





Second and Binney Sts., Kendall Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 














William H. Coburn, ’11 


William H. Coburn & Co. 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL 
MACHINES 


Manufactured to Order 
Under Conditions Assuring 
High Standards of Precision 


FIDELITY 


MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


BRAIDING, KNITTING, 


SPOOLING, WINDING 
AND GARMENT PROCESSING 
MACHINES 





William F. Dean, ’17 
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CHEMIST AND CRIME 
(Concluded from page 45) 


attorney, making certain that the nature of the evidence 
and its development to a logical conclusion are clear 
to the district attorney. A jury, it must be remembered, 
is composed not of technically trained experts but of 
laymen; so all statements must be made perfectly clear 
and understandable. To do so is not always easy to one 
accustomed to thinking in technical terms, and in a 
complicated problem the conference with the district 
attorney may take considerable time. 

Once the trial has started, the chemist must be pre- 
pared to pick up, and work on, any new elements which 
may be introduced. At the proper time he takes the 
stand himself. His cross-examination may be brief, or 
may last for a full court day or longer. It is an ordeal 
which many men not only dislike but fear — a six- or 
eight-hour oral examination in which the witness can 
only answer questions; in which every word is taken 
down in shorthand and may be referred to in two, five, 
or ten years’ time; in which the questioner is not im- 
partial but seeks to show the witness to be wrong in 
some result or opinion. Later, if defense places cor- 
responding experts upon the stand, the police chemist 
must be present and listen critically to all that is said 
in direct examination, so that he may advise the dis- 
trict attorney of weak spots for cross-examination. If 
need be, he must take the stand again in rebuttal. 
Until a verdict has been returned, he is not wholly free. 

New cases come in constantly, and reviews of them 
could be continued indefinitely, but the few presented 
here show a fair picture of the chemist’s part in criminal 
investigation. He must be an expert chemist and also a 
scientific jack-of-all-trades; he must rely on a dozen 
special units and co-operate with them; he must have 
the imagination necessary to develop evidence and its 
connections, with the patience necessary to develop 
proof of these connections; he must be able to translate 
highly technical work into simple terms understand- 
able to the lay jury; and he must have common sense. 





RATIONAL DESIGN by Albert Farwell Bemis 


“Rational Design’ aims to analyze house structure, to state 
fully the terms of this important and pressing problem of our 
times and to present a logical solution in the redesign of 
man’s shelter. $4.00 


THE TECHNOLOGY PRESS—M.I.T.— CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 











Transits and Levels are used on all largest works and by 
U.S. Govt. for utmost precision. Rental Insts. 


New catalog, just issued, sent gratis 





BUFF & BUFF CO. Boston 30, Mass. 
L. F. Buff '97—Henry A. Buff ‘05 





A souvenir plumb-bob sent for 3c postage 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





JACKSON & MORELAND 
Engineers 
Public Utilities — Industrials 
Railroad Electrification 
Design and Supervision — Valuations 
Economic and Operating Reports 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 


ENGINEERS Boston, Mass. 


BRIDGES WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE 
PORT AND TERMINAL WORKS . 
FIRE PREVENTION 
INVESTIGATIONS DESIGNS 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 





H. K. BARROWS, '95 
M., Am. Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric developments — Water supplies. Reports, plans, 
supervision. Advice, appraisals. 


6 Bgacon STREET ’ Boston, Mass. 


STANLEY G. H. FITCH '00 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
of Patterson, Tzete & Dennis 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cost Accountants and Auditors — Tax Consultants 
NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON 


REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA 





Eapiz, FREUND AND CAMPBELL 

ConsuLTING ENGINEERS 

110 West FortietH STREET New York City 
Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 


Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 
Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 
in Buildings and Industrial Plants 


J. K. Camppett, M. I. T. "11 


MAURICE A. REIDY 
Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 
Estimates and Appraisals 


44 SCHOOL STREET BOSTON, MASS. 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Engineers 
W. FINDLAY DOWNS '15, Pres. 
Design — Construction — Management 
Investigations and Reports 
Public Utilities and Industrials 


Philadelphia 


New York PACKARD BLDG. 


Chicago 


EVERETT E. KENT 


PATENT LAWYER 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 
United States and Foreign 


75 Federal Street, Boston HUBbard 0234 








PHILIP B, TERRY ‘13 


ARCHIBALD H. SPAULDING ‘14 


SPAULDING-MOSS COMPANY 
“Reproduction Specialists’’ 

Blue Prints Photostat Prints 
BOSTON LIBerty 3000 


Planograph Prints 








€ 


GEORGE T. SOUTHGATE ’10 
Electrical and Thermal Engineer 


Consultant in 
Apparatus, Process and Patent MATTERS 
Office and Laboratory 


114 East Thirty-second Street Telephone 
New York, N. Y. LExington 2-8130 
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AN AID TO INDUSTRY IN LOCATING OUTSTANDING MEN 





. = ©: 


If you haven’t replied to the Alumni Personnel 


Record, do so... 


BECAUSE 


the questionnaire, for the first time, will put Technology in a 
position to pass judgment on the contribution she has made to 


American civilization, and it may help her to draw some conclu- 








sions about the contribution she may make in the future. 


It is now impossible to gauge how the European war may dis- 
locate American industries — expanding some, shrinking others, 


and thus leading to a redistribution of engineering personnel. 


With the information in hand, we can be of maximum assistance. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





AN AID TO ALUMNI IN FINDING DESIRABLE POSITIONS 

















TECHNOLOGY MEN IN ACTION 


CHECK LIST OF THE ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF M.I1.T. ALUMNI, OFFICERS, AND STUDENTS 





Honors: Degrees and Such 


@ For Epwarp R. Warren’8l, an 
honorary doctor of science degree 
from Colorado College. 

@ For Ricuarp S. Lutw’85, the 
Daniel Giraud Elliot Medal for his 
monograph on “‘The Horned Din- 
osauria or Ceratopsia.”’ 

@ For Gzorce A. Campset.’91, the 
Elliott Cresson Medal for distin- 
guished contributions in physical 
science. 

@ For Forbes Lithograph Manufac- 
turing Company, of which Witt1am 
S. Forses’93 is president, a citation 
from the Engineering Societies of 
New England, Inc., for the Sebrof 
process of making posters. 

@ For Witt D. Cootiwce'96, the 
Faraday Medal, awarded for ‘‘not- 
able scientific and industrial achieve- 
ment in electrical engineering.” 

@ For Cuartes G. Hype’96, hon- 
orary membership in the American 
Water Works Association. 

¢ oe M. Barker ’07, an hon- 
orary degree from Middlebury Col- 


lege. 

c For CxHartes A. Kraus’08, a 
doctorate of laws from Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

@ For Tuomas C. DesMonp’09, an 
honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from Union College. 

@ For Joun T. Arms’11, the honor- 
ary degree of master of arts from 
Wesleyan University. 

@ For Rosert E. Witson’16, the 
Chemical Industry Medal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry, for val- 
uable application of chemical re- 
search to industry. 

@ For Rosert S. Mutiixen’'17, an 
honorary doctor of science degree 
from Columbia University. 

@ For Crarr E. Turner’17, election 
to associate fellowship in the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education. 
@ For Samuet V. Cuamserzain ‘18, 
an associateship in the National 
Academy of Design. 

@ For Artnur C. Harpy’l8, an 
Edward Longstreth Medal for the 
encouragement of invention, prfe- 
sented by the Franklin Institute. 

@ For Eric Hopetns’22, an hon- 
orary doctor of letters from Bates 
College. 

@ For Epwarp D. Stone’27, a third 
prize in the Smithsonian Gallery of 
Art Competition. 


@ For Siwney B. Wauen’27, an 
honorary master’s degree from Am- 
herst. Mr. Waugh was brought into 
national prominence this summer 
when the September 18 edition of 
Life carried two pages of illustrations 
of his beautiful glassware. 

@ For James E. B. Warxer’32, one 
of eight Edward Langley Scholar- 
ships for advanced study, travel, and 
research in architecture. 

@ For Harris A. Kemp’37, first prize 
in the competition to design a house 
with maximum cubage of 24,000 
cubic feet, meeting needs of a family 
of four and displaying appropriate 
use of glass block. This competition 
was sponsored by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company and conducted by 
the Architectural Forum. Witu1aM V. 
Kaeser 32 won a third prize. 

@ For A. Ricnarp Wit1AMs‘37, an 
Edward Langley Scholarship from 
the American Institute of Architects. 
@ For Witt1am Emerson, Professor 
of Architecture, Emeritus, an honor- 
ary doctor of arts from Harvard 
University. 

@ For Georce R. Harrison, Pro- 
fessor of Physics, the Rumford Med- 
als of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, in recognition of 
“his notable work in spectrum 
photometry and spectrum analysis.” 


Written 

@ By C. Frank Atten’72, ‘Seventy 
Years an Engineer,’’ Civil Engineer- 
ing, July. 

@ By Epmunp SHaw’'92, ‘‘Washing- 
Classifying Sand,’’ in two parts, 
Rock Products, May and June. 

@ By Cuartes M. Sporrorn’93, 
‘Simple Arch Roof for Boston Skat- 
ing Rink,’’ Engineering News-Record, 
August 31. 

@ By Gerarp H. Matrues’95, ‘‘Ob- 
servational Versus Experimental Hy- 
draulics,’’ Civil Engineering, July. 

@ By Cuartes E. SmitH’00, a paper 
on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad included in a col- 
lection entitled, ‘‘Flood and Hurri- 
cane Destruction and Rehabilitation 
of New England Railroads.”’ 

@ By Cart J. TRavermMan'07,‘‘Mon- 
tana To Prosper From New Silver 
Profit,’’ Mining and Machinery Jour- 
nal, August. 

@ By Kart R. Kennison 08, ‘‘Pres- 
sure Aqueduct for Boston,’’ Engineer- 
ing News-Record, August 31. 


(1) 


@ By Epwarp P. Cuapman’09, 
‘Newly Recognized Features of Min- 
eral Paragenesis at Leadville, Colo- 
rado,’’ Mining Technology, September. 
@ By Papi Beese 10, a monthly 
column entitled, ‘‘President’s Cor- 
ner,’’ North and South Dakota Horti- 
culture. 

@ By Cuartes E. Greene’l0, ‘‘Me- 
chanical Equipment for Refuse In- 
cinerators,’’ Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers Journal, July. 

@ By Joun A. Avian '12, ‘‘Cambrian 
in the Vicinity of Sunwapta Pass, 
Jasper Park, Alberta,’’ Transactions, 
Royal Society of Canada, Volume 
XXXII. 

@ By Tenney L. Davis’13 and Chao 
Yiin-Ts’ung, ‘‘An Alchemical Poem 
by Kao Hsiang-Hsien,"’ Isis, May. 
rif By Louis W. Currizr’14, ‘‘Co- 
operative geologic work in Massa- 
chusetts’’ (mimeographed), Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Boston, Mass. 
@ By James A. Tosey’15, the 1939 
edition of ‘‘Public Health Law,”’ 
The Commonwealth Fund. 

@ By Murray P. Horwoon’l6, ‘An 
Evaluation of the Factors Respon- 
sible fot Public Health Progress in 
the United States,’’ Science, June 9. 
@ By J. Sporrs McDowet'16, *‘Re- 
fractories in Non-Ferrous Metal- 
lurgical Furnaces,’’ Mining Congress 
Journal, May; ‘‘Sprung-Arch Roofs 
For High Temperature Furnaces,”’ 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, June. 
@ By L. Gersttze Macx’16, *‘Toul- 
ouse-Lautrec,’’ Cape, London. 

@ By Emer E. Lecoer’l8, ‘The 
Industrial Application of Austemper- 
ing,’” Metal and Alloys, August. 

@ By Ernest H. Huntress’20, ‘‘Prob- 
lems in Organic Chemistry,’’ Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 

@ By Cartes E. Rusy'20, ‘Patents 
for Acts of Nature,’’ Science, April 
28; reprinted in Journal of the Patent 
Office Society, July. 

@ By Pamir W. Crarx’'21, “The 
Ratproofing of New Ships,’’ United 
States Government Printing Office. 
@ By Daviw O. Woopvsury'’21, ‘The 
Glass Giant of Palomar,’’ Dodd, 
Mead; ‘‘Earthquakes Need Not 
Kill,” Scientific American, August. 

@ By Pere V. Martin ‘23, “Effect of 
the Solution-loss Reactions on Blast- 
furnace Efficiency,’’ Metals Technol-, 
ogy, September. 

q By Joun D. Ratcuirr'25, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Miracle Men,’’ Dodd, Mead. 





II 


@ By Cyrit S. Smita ‘26, ‘A Simple 
Method of Thermal Analysis Permit- 
ting Quantitative Measurements of 
Specific and Latent Heats,’’ Metals 
Technology, September. 
@ By Bernarp E. Procror ‘24, ‘'Re- 
search Perspectives in New England 
Food Industries,’’ Industry, April. 
@ By Cwarues H. Braxe’25, “The 
Flight of Hummingbirds,’’ New Eng- 
land Naturalist, June. Harotp E. 
Epcerton '27 took the photographs 
which illustrate this article. The 
same issue of the magazine contains 
photographs by Henry B. Kane’24. 
@ By Artnur W. Baxer'26, ‘Coal 
Mining 100 Years Ago,’’ pictures 
and descriptions based on ‘*The Play- 
book of Metals’’ by John H. Pepper, 
running serially, Explosives Engineer, 
beginning in April. 
@ By Hunter Rovuse’29 and George 
H. Otto, ‘“Wind Tunnel Classifier for 
Sand and Silt,’’ Civil Engineering, 
July. 
@ By Wituram E. Yetrann'30, “A 
Photomicrographic Method for De- 
termination of Warp Size Distribu- 
tion on Viscose Rayon,’’ Textile 
Research, June. 
@ By S. Qumsy Duntiey'33 and 
Edward A. Edwards, ‘‘An Analysis 
of Skin Pigment Changes after Ex- 
sure to Sunlight,’’ Sczence, Septem- 
r 8. 
@ By Westey H. Loomis, 3d, ‘35, 
“The Communications Exhibit,” 
Telephony, May. 
@ By Rosert P. Bicetow, Emeritus, 
a revision of Sedgwick (Former Staff) 
and Tyler's ('84) ‘‘A Short History 
of Science,’’ Macmillan. 
@ By Georcs R. Harrison, ‘Atoms 
in Action,’’ Morrow; “Eyes That 
See Through Atoms,’’ in two parts, 
Scientific American, September and 
October; as director of the staff mem- 
bers of the spectroscopy laboratory at 
M.I.T., assisted by m Works Prog- 
ress Administration, ‘‘Wavelength 
Tables,’ Wiley and The Technology 
Press. 
@ By Caryz P. Hasxins, Research 
Associate, “‘Of Ants and Men,” 
Prentice-Hall. 
@ By Cuartes R. Hoox, Corpora- 
tion, ‘“‘A Constructive Industrial 
Relations Program,’’ Ohio State Uni- 
versity Studies, Engineering Series, 
March. 
@ By Dueatp C. Jackson, Emeritus, 
“Elihu Thomson: Electrical Engi- 
neer,’’ Electrical Engineering, June. 
@ By Hetrico Perers, Staff, and 
J. P. den Hartog, editors, the papers 
presented at the Fifth International 
Congress for Applied Mechanics, 
which was held in Cambridge in 
1938, Wiley. 


@ By Hervey W. Suimer, Staff, 
‘Expanding Consciousness and De- 
mocracy,’’ Science, April 14. 

@ By Wii H. Tima, Staff, revi- 
sion of ‘Essentials of Alternating 
Currents,’’ Wiley. 


American Chemical Society 


@ Held in Boston in September, the 
meeting of this society was well 
supported by Technology. Ernest 
H. Hunrress’20, as head of the 
Northeastern section, was vice-chair- 
man of the gathering. Among the 
committee members were ARTHUR 
R. Davis, Staff, Secretary of the 
Northeastern section; Hervey J. 
SKINNER'99, group meetings; Her- 
BERT L. SHeRMAN’O2, parking ar- 
rangements; Joun M. Bierer’10, 
finance; Leicester F. Hamitton 14, 
registration; Eowarp O. Hoimgs’16, 
equipment for technical sessions; 
Kenneth E. Betu'17, entertainment; 
Cuartes V. Briccs'21 and Joxun J. 
Hzaty, Jr., ‘21, trips; and Avery A. 
AsHDpown ‘24, publications. 

@ Papers were presented by the fol- 
lowing: Rosert S. Weston 94, *“Wa- 
ter Pollution’’; Paut W. LitcuFieLp 
96, “‘Rubber’s Position in Modern 
Civilization’; HERMANN C. LyTHGOE 
96, ‘Composition of Goats’ Milk 
of Known Purity’; Artuur A. 
BLANCHARD 98, ‘‘Valence Consider- 
ations among the Metal Carbonyls,”’ 
also, with Paut GotpserG'35, ‘‘Prep- 
aration of Cobalt Nitrosyl Carbonyl, 
Cobalt Carbonyl Hydride, and Cobalt 


Tetracarbony] by the Cyanide Method.” 


(During October, Professor Blanch- 
ard lectured before sections of the 
American Chemical Society in eight 
cities of the near West and South.) 
Hervey J. Skinner 99, ‘Waste Prob- 
lems in the Pulp and Paper Industry’’; 
Cuar.es A. Kraus’08, ‘Solutions in 
Nonaqueous Solvents,’’ presidential 
address; James A. Topey ‘15, ‘‘Legal 
Aspects of the Industrial Wastes 
Problem’’; James A. Beatriz’17, B. 
Epwin_ Btatspeti’32, and Josepx 
Kaminsky, Arthur D. Little Post- 
graduate Fellow, ‘“The Absolute 
Temperature of the Ice Point’’; 
Rosert V. Kieinscumipt'18, ‘The 
Kleinschmidt Still’’; Cares R. 
Parx'l9, ‘‘Some Relations between 
Vulcanization and Reinforcement’; 
Tueopore Snepiovsky'l9, L. G. 
Longsworth, and D. A. Maclnnes, 
‘Electrophoretic Patterns of Normal 
and Pathological Sera’; Ruta G. 
Capen '20, C. E. Chambliss, and J. A. 
LeClerc, ‘“The Composition and Food 
Value of Wild Rice’’; Wiixt1am C. 
Forses’20 and H. A. Neville, ‘‘Cata- 
lytic Methods for Increasing the 
Unsaturation of Long-Chain Fatty 
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Compounds,’’ also, ‘‘Wijs Iodine 
Numbers for Conjugated Double 
Bonds. The Influence of Sample: Rea- 
gent Ratio’’; Henry O. Forrgsr’20 
and P. T. Graff, ‘‘Propane Precipita- 
tion of Petroleum Resins’’; Smmon 
Freep’20, S. I. Weissman, F. E. 
Fortess, and H. F. Jacobson, “‘A 
Spectroscopic Study. Ions of Euro- 
pium Distributed between Different 
Configurations in Homogeneous So- 
lutions’’; Frepgrick W. Apams'21, 
‘Opportunities for Women as Research 
Bibliographers”’ ; GEorGE CALINGAERT 
‘23, “The Random Intermolecular 
Exchange of Organic Radicals’’; Per 
K. Froticn'23, R. M. Thomas, J. C. 
Zimmer, L. B. Turner, and R. Rosen, 
‘The Properties of the Polybutenes 
and Their Uses in Petroleum Prod- 
ucts,’’ also, with W. J. Sparks, I. E. 
Lightbown, L. B. Turner, and C. A. 
Klebsattel, ‘“The Rubberlike Prop- 
erties of Polybutene’’; Bernarp Lewis 
*23andG. vonElbe, ‘*Anomalous Pres- 
sures during Flame Propagation in a 
Closed Vessel’’; Lawrence D. Scumipt 
‘23, J. L. Elder, and J. D. Davis, 
‘Atmospheric Oxidation of Coal at 
Moderate Temperatures. II. Effect of 
Oxidation on the Carbonizing Prop- 
erties of Representative Coking Coals’’; 
James C. Watton'23, ‘‘What Is 
Optimum Cure?’’; Wittarp L. Mor- 
GAN 24, “‘Pasting and Identification 
of Starches’’; Bertram E. Warren 
'24, ‘X-Ray Diffraction Study of the 
Structure of Glass’; Joun H. Frexp- 
ING '25, ‘“‘Low-Temperature Set as a 
Measure of State of Vulcanization’’; 
WituiaM L. Gittitanp '25, ‘“The Re- 
action of Nitric Oxide and Nickel 
Carbonyl,”’ also, with R. L. Annis 
and L. C. Jenness'37, ‘The Effect of 
Sugars and Some Related Substances 
on the Strength of Mortars,’’ and 
with G. A. Noddin and K. W. 
Percival, ‘‘A Comparison of the Re- 
activity of the Chlorine of Chloro- 
bromobenzene with That of Chloro- 
benzene in the Formation of Grignard 
Reagents’; J. Freperic WaLker'25 
and N. D. Scott, ‘‘Dihydronaphtha- 
lene Polymers’’; BurnuAM S. WALKER 
'27 and M. C. Darnell, Jr., ““The 
Determination of Sodium in Biolog- 
ical Fluids’; Rospert S. Harris’28, 
Joun W. M. Bunker, Staff, and L. 
Matcotm Mosner '29, ‘‘Quantitative 
Measurement of the Ultraviolet Ac- 
tivation of Sterols. III. 7-Dehydro- 
cholesterol,’’ also, with H. B. Wiss- 
mann and Davin G. GrREENLIE’35, 
“The Effect of Reduced Evaporation 
on the Vitamin Content of Fresh 
Vegetables in Refrigerated Storage’’; 
Harotp T. Gerry'29 and CLARENCE 
A. Jounson, Research Fellow, ‘‘The 
Expansivity of Quartz and Certain 
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Metals at Low Temperature’’; Joun 
W. Irvine, Jr., '29, Rostey D. Ev- 
Ans, Staff, and Rosert C. Youne'29, 
“Concentrating the Uranium Iso- 
tope of Twenty-Three-Minute Half- 
Life’’; Joan G. Kirxwoop’29, ‘‘Co- 
operative Phenomena in Solids’’; 
Ropert C. Experrierp’30, ‘“The 
Cardiac Glycosides’’; Epwarp Lez 
GamsLe'30 and Pau, GoLpBEeRG 35, 
“The Preparation and Properties of 
B.H;.2PH;’’; Rosert D. Nutrinc’30 
and D. H. Dawson, ‘‘Chalking of 
Titanium Dioxide. Pigmented Ex- 
terior Finish. I. Synthetic Enamels’’; 
THomas E. Warren’30, K. W. 
Bowles, and R. E. Gilmore, ‘‘Hydro- 
genation of Peat Char’’; Oxter L. 
Barit'31, J. F. Manning, and J. E. 
Newman, ‘‘The Splitting of Ali- 
phatic Ethers with Dry Hydrogen 
Bromide’’; Gzorce E. Murray’32 
and Currorp B. Purves, Staff, 
‘Preparation of Fibrous Iodocellu- 
lose Nitrates’’; Hersert H. Unuic 
32, ‘Carbon Monoxide as an In- 
hibitor for Stainless Steel’’; E>warp 
R. Atkinson "33, ‘“The Atomic Hy- 
pothesis of William Higgins’; Quin- 
TIN P. Peniston’33, J. L. McCarthy, 
and H. Hibbert, ‘‘Fractionation of 
Acetylated Cell Wall Constituents 
of Red Oak Wood’’; Harry G. 
StEINMAN '33, G. O. Doak, and H. 
Eagle, ‘“The Preparation of Phenyl- 
arsenoxides in Relation to a Projected 
Study of Their Chemotherapeutic 
Activity. I. Monosubstituted De- 
rivatives’’; Eowarp W. Comincs’34 
and R. S. Egly, ‘‘Viscosity of Gases 
and Vapors at High Pressures’’; 
Freperick L. Kitsourne, Jr.,'34, 
and H. F. Palmer, *“The Chloroform 
Extract of Reclaimed Rubber’’; Ern- 
gst E. Locxnart'’34, V. R. Potter, 
and H. von Euler, ‘“‘The Oxidation 
of Succinic Acid and Dihydrocozy- 
mase by Enzyme Preparations from 
Sarcomatous Tissues’’; Vircit W. 

Ware’35 and W. M. Bruner, ‘‘Eval- 
uation of Nitrocellulose Lacquer Sol- 
vents. IV. A Study of Ester Activa- 
tion by Alcohols and the Use of 
Alcohols as Lacquer Diluents.”’ 

@ Staff contributions, in addition to 
the few just mentioned, were madeby: 
Joun Carpman and SHapBuRN Mar- 
SHALL; SAMUEL C. Co..ins alone and 

with R. B. Jacons, Research Fellow; 

Kart T. Compton (see page 17); 

Ernst A. Hauser and Irvine N. 

SmitH'39, also with H. K. Schach- 
man; Ropert C. Hockertt, S. R. 

Millman, and Atva C. Sapp'37, also 

with H. G. Fletcher and James B. 

Ames’37, and with Francis B. 

Cramer, Research Associate, and 

Currrorp B. Purves; Hoyt C. Hor- 

te, and Ian M. Srewart’37; E. 


Rasinowitcn, Research Associate; 
GeorGe Scatcuarp, Scott E. Woop, 
Research Associate, and JoHn M. 
Mocuet, G; Watter C. Scnums, 
Rostey D. Evans, and Jane L. 
HastinGs 39; Cuauncey Srarr, Re- 
search Associate; CLark C. STEPHEN- 
son and JosepH G. Hootey, Royal 
Society of Canada Fellow; Henry H. 
Storcu, Former Staff, with L. L. 
Hirst, C. H. Fisher, G. C. Sprunk, 
and others. 

@ Samuet C. Linv’02 has been 
elected president, to take effect next 
year, and Ernst A. Hauser is chair- 
man of the colloid division for the 
coming year. 


Interesting Miscellany 


@ Epwin' Bercstrom’99 elected 
president, and Watrer R. Mac- 
Cornack '03, vice-president, of the 
American Institute of Architects. 

@ James A. Cusuman’03 elected a 
corresponding member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
del phia. 

@ Anprey A. Porrer’03 given a 
four-year appointment as a trustee of 
the Engineering Foundation, an or- 
ganization representing the princi- 
pal engineering societies of America. 
@ Cart J. Traverman'07 named 
supervisor for a mineral survey of 
Montana, a W.P.A. project. 

@ Artuur S. Douctass’08 appointed 
to the City Plan Commission of 
Detroit. 

@ Enear I. Witwtams’08 installed 
as president of the Architectural 
League in New York City. 

@ Detos G. Haynezs’09 elected chair- 
man, and Loyp H. Sutron’08, vice- 
chairman, of the patent, trade-mark, 
and copyright section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

@ Jerome C. Hunsaxer'12 elected 
a vice-president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

@ Cuartes L. Poot’21 appointed to 
a five-year term as member of the 
Rhode Island State Board of Regis- 
tration for Professional Engineers 
and Land Surveyors; also recently 
elected director of the American In- 
dustrial Hygiene Association. 

@ Atrrep E. Suaw’'22 appointed a 
member of the engineering and ac- 
counting staff of the Public Service 
Commission in Newport, Vt. 

@ Joun E. Burcuarv’23 appointed 
to a special advisory committee on 
construction under the United States 
Department of Commerce. This com- 
mittee is composed of two members 
from the government, two from in- 
dustry, and two from education. Mr. 
Burchard has recently lectured before 
the Society of Residential Appraisers 
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and before the wood industries divi- 
sion of the American Society ' of 
Mechanical Engineers. 

@ James G. VanDerpoot’27 ap- 
pointed head of the art department 
at the University of Llinois. 

@ Anant H. Panpya’31 appointed 
principal of the Bengal Engineering 
College in Calcutta. 


DEATHS 


* Mentioned in class notes. 


@ Cuartzes F. Stone’71, May 24. 

@ Geo. R. Mann’77, March 20.* 

@ Arraur Pumprton’77, July 16.* 

@ Wittram Axtericut’78, July 12.* 

@ Joszen G. Minor’80, June 20. 

@ Joun H. Arten’81, June 5. 

@ Cartton S. Brancuarpn’81, Sep- 

tember 14. 

@ Emmons Crocxer’81, July 24.* 

@ Joun F. Low’82, March 5. 

@ Joun E. Howtann’83, May 3. 

@ Acrrep C. Futrer’85, May 18.* 

@ Georcs F. Sreere’85, June 25.* 

@ Henry B. Atpen’86, August 20. 

@ Epwarp Corrin’86, September 9. 

¢ D. Lewis K. Hatoaway'’86, May 

16. 

q S. Fisner Mitter'86, September 2. 

@ Ernest H. Batpwin’88, July 28. 

¢ WILLARD C. Atpricu'90, February 

19. 

@ Guy C. Emerson’90, Juty 17.* 

@ Susan J. Harr’90, June. 

@ Mevvitte Witxinson’91, July 15. 
Cuas. Hupson Bicztow’92, June 





¢ 

10.* 

@ Henry D. Suute’92, July 15. 

@ Hersert L. Warpner’92, June 8.* 
q@ J. Frep Hincxiey'93, July 29. 

@ Avexanper Hoimes’93, June 3. 
@ Wixi F. Huntr’93, April 30. 
@ Georce Moore’93, July 31. 

@ Cuarres L. Norton’93, Septem- 
ber 8* (see Institute Gazette). 

@ Epmunp L. Anprews'94, March.* 
@ Harry A. Brown’94, May 7.* 

@ Vircinius A. Mayer’94, Decem- 
ber 25. 

@ Wiis B. Crariin’95, August 
$5.* 

@ Srepuen D. Gace’96, October 2. 
@ Witt G. Hit1’97, June 3. 

@ Marcetius T. Rosinson’97, June 
16. 

@ Joun Rocerson’97, November 17. 
¢ Dickson Q. Brown'98, September 
Ld. 

@ Joun T. Rosinson’98,-June 20.* 
@ Harotp E. Howarn’99, July 4. 
@, Georce W. Emery’00, May 24.* 
@ Georcs F. Fisx’01, September 4.* 
@ Evcens S. Forjamse'01, Decem- 
ber 25.* 

@ Samuet Rosnosxy’01, August 9.* 
@ Cxciz N. Haccart’03, July 29. 

@ Lewis R. Kaurman’03, July 22. 
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@ Cares H. Bricuam'04, Febru- 
ary 1.* 

@ Rosert W. Bucx'04, April 8. 

@ Haroitp Howarp Goutp '04, Sep- 
tember 18.* 

@ Arrtuur H. Assorr'05, August 1.* 
@ Frepericx S. Beatrize’05, January 
pi Baw 

@ C. Arruur Lorp’05, December 
10. 

@ Rosert W. Morse ’05, March 23.* 
@ Joun C. Eserre'06, September 22. 
@ Juan F. Urguipr'06, December 
14 


@ Artuur E. Wettis’06, May 24. 

@ Rosert E. Keyes’07, May 29.* 
@ Crarence R. Lamont’07, August 
ig 

@ Wess H. Oris '07, November, 
1938. 

@ Howarp S. Hazen, Jr.,’08, April 
&y 

@ Artuur A. Lonotey'08, July 13. 
@ Wii B. Parxer’08, April 15.* 
@ Rosert Pixe'08, February 7. 

@ Martruews Fretcuer’09, April 
18.* 

@ Austin D. Keasxzs'09, June 16.* 
@ Lita H. Swirr'09, November 29, 
1938. 

@ Witrarp B. Van INwecan '09, 
May 4. 

@ Mizo C. Hatsey'10, May 12. 

@ Horace E. Srump’l0, July 10.* 
@ Donatp C. Barton'11, July 9. 

@ Kinszey V. Dey'13, June 13.* 

@ Harotp M. Lancpon’'14, June 8. 
@ Ricnarp H. Wueeer']4, April 1. 
@ Cuarzezs F. Gross’16, March. 

@ Donatp Hustep'16, August 18.* 
@ Lewis Tayntor ‘17, December 28. 
@ Crarence D. Harr'18, April 10. 
@ Harry A. Parr’20, January 10. 
@ Gures M. Penicx 20, August 6. 
@ Georcs A. W. Smitn'21, January 


30. 

@ Lestrs MacDiti’22, November 9, 
1938. 

@ Georce K. Matruews'22, Aug- 
ust 12. 

@ Gorvon W. Sruarr’23, June 8. 
@ Cuartezs T. Font'24, April 9. 

@ Joun Statrery'24, December 21. 
@ James H. Fintey, Jr.,'25, March 
10 


@ Yosmto Ocawa'25, June 11. 

@ Russert D. Wuite’25, March 8. 
@ Davin M. Gorpon'26, May 22. 
@ Geneva Wicut WituaMs (Mrs. 
A. G.)'29, August 30. 

@ Joun W. Atper'34, July 1. 

@ H. Ermer Hari’37, May 11. 

@ Puiuir F. Kearns’37, July 19. 

@ Frep Wasserman '37, May 5. 

@ Artuur E. Kennetry, Former 
Staff, June 18. 

@ Henry S. Pricuertr, Past Presi- 
dent, August 28 (see Institute Ga- 
zette). 
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COMPARATIVE SCHOLASTIC STANDINGS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
ACTIVITY, DORMITORY, AND FRATERNITY GROUPS 


(Based on June, 1939, Ratings) 


ef ee 
Og ee .; 
. Technique Management........ 
. The Tech Management. 
. Institute Committee........... aetna 
. Officers of the M.IL.T.A.A.............. 
. Officers and Representatives Combined 
Professional Societies............... 
8. T.E.N. Management.................. 
Phi Beta Delta................. ; 
Dormitory Committee............... 


NAYEYNE 


Average of 186 men holding managerial 
ON a ee 
10. M.I.T. Student House................. 
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Average of 614 men in 20 activity groups.... 
ES. Ps Game Doles... . occ 
ee ; 
15. Varsity Sports Captains............... 
16. Alpha Chi Sigma... . 
cy Me 
Ry eS 
ie oe Rs ee Seow sou 
20. Wearers of the **T’’ — 
2h; NE DO GIR oie 5s scesisacsceces 


Average of 624 dormitory residents.......... 


Average of 185 men engaged in athletic ac- 
Ms taste arated eee ae se imeisek 5 6 3.4 XxiK:s 
22. Wearers of Institute insignia......... ; 
ye 


Average of 216 men in publication activities 


General average of all undergraduates........ 
24. Varsity Sports Managers............... 
25. Voo Doo Management................. 
0 eee ee 


Average of 168 men on staffs of activities but 
not holding managerial or executive po- 
IN ofr gt cas wie Pas rad os So oiilioaia vos 


Average of 712 members of 23 sdcial fra- 
ternities (Does not include: Tau Beta Pi, 
Alpha Chi Sigma, Chi Epsilon) .. 

27. Delta Upetiog............ 

pS” ee re 

29. Phi Kappa Sigma... 

30. Phi Delta Theta. . 
31. Sigma Chi...... dvase 
Pe EINES oes. 5 ox Se OS hale aid see aes 
33. Theta Delta Chi.............. 
ee 
py ere eee pitartratereese 
36. Lambda Chi Alpha......... ' 
NS . e 
ee 
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40. Sigma Alpha Epsilon.................. 
eee 
42. Delta Kappa Epsilon................ 
le A oe 


* Decrease 


Increase Corresponding 
over Rank in 

Average June, 1938 June, 1938 
4.04 *0.10 1 
3.92 0.442 7 
3.91 0.459 12 
3.64 0.163 8 
3.627 0.275 25 
3.57 0.10 9 
3.53 *0.05 3 
3.52 0.12 16 
3.50 *0.12 2 
3.50 0.00 6 
3.49 0.05 Pe 
3.47 0.048 13 
3.432 0.332 38 
3.43 0.16 32 
3.42 *0.02 ak 
3.404 *0.016 14 
3.40 0.053 27 
3.396 *0.134 5 
3.386 0.035 26 
3.385 *0.155 4 
3.376 *0.012 18 
3.366 *0.037 15 
3.361 *0.001 22 
3.36 0.14 35 
be 0.01 
3.347 *0.103 £ 
3.34 *0.128 10 
ae *0.14 i 
3.31 0.01 
3.30 *0.01 a 
3.29 *0 .067 24 
3.27 *0.120 17 
3.26 0.003 34 
3.234 *0.076 
3.23 *0.01 og 
3.23 *).11 29 
3.221 *0.039 33 
3.22 *0.159 19 
3.21 0.15 23 
3.18 0.21 41 
3.17 0.37 43 
3.15 *0.18 30 
3.145 0.126 31 
3.427 *0.243 21 
3.125 0.195 42 
3.123 *0.255 20 
3.11 0.02 39 
3.107 0.027 40 
3.10 *0.245 28 
2.99 *0.18 37 
2.988 *0.212 36 
2.986 0.196 44 






































NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 





CLUB NOTES 





S.P.E.E. 


There were approximately 54 Alumni 
and ladies, with Dean Emeritus Sackett 
and Dean Hammond of Penn State as 
guests of the occasion, at the Tech lunch- 
eon held at Nittany Lion Inn on June 22 
during the meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education at 
State College, Pa. This luncheon was 
supervised by Harold A. Everett’02. Dr. 
Compton spoke briefly upon general af- 
fairs at Technology. He also stated that 
since the S.P.E.E. was interested prima- 
rily in engineering education that Dean 
Moreland'07 should be the principal 
speaker at such a luncheon. Dean More- 
land spoke about changes and de- 
velopments in engineering departments, 
emphasizing the increase in number of 
government students, and recounted 
changes in departments and courses. 

The formal part of the meeting broke 
up about two o'clock, but the group 
stayed around and talked with each 
other and with Dr. and Mrs. Compton 
until nearly three o'clock, and a ver 
happy time was had by all who attended: 
John L. Barnes’28, Howard R. Bartlett, 
staff, Frederic L. Bishop’98 and Mrs. 
Bishop, Henry W. Blackburn'’08, Har 
L. Bowman’14, Edwin S. Burdell’20, Al- 
lison Butts’13, Edwin F. Church, Jr.,'01, 
Karl T. Compton and Mrs. Compton, 
William J. Cope’37, Donald S. Cryder’28, 
Allan R. Cullimore’07, George H. Cum- 
mings’36, Harold N. Cummings’l0, 
Lewis K. Downing’23, Carl S. Ell’11 and 
Mrs. Ell, Harold A. Everett’02 and Mrs. 
Everett, Merrill R. Fenske’28, Howard S. 
Gardner’30, Herbert J. Gilkey'16, H. P. 
Hammond, guest, Dugald C. Jackson and 
Mrs. Jackson, Edward W. Kimbark’33, 
Harry M. Krutter’32, Israel H. Lovett 
‘14, F. Alexander Magoun’18, Edward L. 
Moreland ’07 and Mrs. Moreland, John 
E. Nicholas’32, Henry B. Phillips, staff, 
Andrew A. Potter'03, Albert P. Powell 
‘22 and Mrs. Powell, Dorothy Quiggle 
‘26, James M. Robbins’23, Walter S. 
Rodman'09, John T. Rule’21, R. L. 
Sackett, guest, Harner Selvidge’32, Stan- 
ley S. Seyfert’32 and Mrs. Seyfert, Ed- 
ward S. Sheiry’24, Horace R. Thayer 
98, Arthur L. Townsend’13, Chester A. 

Tudbury’34, Walter F. Urbach, staff, 
Royal L. Wales’02, and Elton D. Walker 
90. 


Technology Club of Bridgeport 


On July 20 the Club held a meeting at 
the Greenfield Hill Country Club, Fair- 


field, Conn., which 31 of the Alumni and 
some undergraduates attended. Some 
played golf, others tennis, some badmin- 
ton, and the majority softball. The soft- 





ball game was organized by Frederic E. 
Earle’06, a former big-league baseball 
player for about eight years. The sides 
were drawn up and the fossils played the 
frosh (the fossils being anybody who was 
graduated from the Institute prior to 
1928, and the frosh, anybody who was 
graduated since, including incumbents). 
As it should be, the fossils won by a score 
which was more or less an average of their 
ages as compared to the average age of the 
frosh, 45 to 20. Following the sports, we 
all enjoyed a very good buffet supper, 
with group singing and movies of Tech 
later in the evening. — Frepgrick W. 
GreEEN’32, Secretary, Nash Engineering 
Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 


Technology Club of Southern 
California 

The Los Angeles Alumni had two in- 
teresting experiences in June. On the 
nineteenth a small group met at the Uni- 
versity Club for luncheon with Walter C. 
Voss ’32, Head of the Institute’s Course in 
Building Engineering and Construction, 
and were highly entertained both by his 
interesting technical discussions for the 
benefit of the builders present and by his 
discussion of the broader phases of the 
housing problem. Incidentally, our area 
could profit by further discussion of the 
latter problem, led by some of Tech's ex- 
perts. Our two architects, Messrs. Spauld- 
ing’16 and Sabin'15 were disappointed 
that Professor Voss could not address 
their professional group. Professor Voss 
mentioned that if he could not come again 
and do so, he felt that John E. Burchard 
'23 would be able to. If someone ever 
comes prepared to talk on such a subject, 
there should be a fertile field, especially 
among professional groups. 

On June 21, a regular dinner meeting of 
the Alumni was held at the University 
Club to hear H. B. Richmond’14, last 
year’s President of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, bring us the good word from Cam- 
bridge. This he did in fine shape although 
not without the customary inferences 
about our glorious natural advantages, 
with extra digs from the Chicago Alumni. 
The description of the organization and 
work of the Alumni Association which 
Mr. Richmond gave us was interesting 
and timely. It is good for us so far away 
to have our interest and enthusiasm for 
the Institute rejuvenated occasionally by 
such persuasive ambassadors. The meet- 
ing was attended by 37 members, and was 
noteworthy for the attendance of a mem- 
ber of the Class of 1882, Thomas B. Carson. 

The Los Angeles steam roller was 
brought out and fired up for a trial run. 
The operation was so successful that Wil- 
liam H. Robinson, Jr.,'24, had a consider- 
able surplus of steam which he had to let 
go to waste, but the following slate of of- 
cers was charged with keeping Tech 


Cv) 


men in southern California alive for an- 
other year: President, Charles H. Toll, 
Jr.,'23; Vice-President, Ralph B. Atkin- 
son'29; Secretary, H. Royce Greatwood 
‘25. Unfortunately Charlie Toll was con- 
fined to the hospital for a brief period and 
was unable to take over, so Robby car- 
ried on as usual in his stead. — H. Royce 
Greatwoop'25, Secretary, Union Oil 
Company, 617 West 7th Street, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 


M.I.T. Club of Northern 
New Jersey 


Plans for the current year are well un- 
der way. The executive committee has 
held several meetings during the summer, 
all pointing to a most enjoyable season. 
A smoker, a stein party, and a banquet 
are on the schedule. The smoker will be 
first, on November 17 at the Newark 
Athletic Club. Chick Dolben’30 is chair- 
man of the committee. Sports will be the 
subject, and an outstanding sports writer 
and commentator will give us inside dope 
accompanied by movies and illustrations 
of outstanding current sports events. The 
smoker will start at 8:15 p.m. and will be 
preceded by a Dutch-treat dinner at the 
Athletic Club. Total cost of the smoker 
will be $1.25. 

For the benefit of new residents in 
Jersey, we point out that the club oper- 
ates without dues, the only revenue being 
that obtained from the various meetings. 
To join, all you need do is make sure that 
the Secretary has your name and address 
in order to send you notices of the meet- 
ings. The informal club luncheons are 
held at the Newark Athletic Club on the 
second Thursday of the month. Join the 
gang and feel at home. — Crayton D. 
Grover’22, Secretary, Whitehead Metal 
Products Company, Inc., 303 West 10th 
Street, New York, N.Y. Freeman B. 
Hupson 34, Assistant Secretary, Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, 105 Hudson 
Street, Jersey City, N.J. Newton S. 
Foster'’28, Publicity, 73 Daniel Avenue, 
Rutherford, NJ. 


Technology Club of New York 


New interest and activity at the Club, 
since establishment of the club quarters at 
24 East 39th Street, has exceeded all ex- 
pectations. A sharp increase in member- 
ship has been followed by a constant 
stream of applications throughout the 
summer. Almost every night a class, 
course, or private function is held at the 
Club, and the dining rooms and private 
bar are proving very popular. This com- 
ing season is expected to reach an all-time 
high for social activity at the Club, sur- 
passing even the lush predepression years: 

The season got off to an early start with 
its first annual golf tournament, which 
was held at the Lakeville Country Club, 
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Great Neck, L.I., on July 20. Thirty-six 
a were present, among them, Wil- 
iam H. Correale’24, Charles G. Dandrow 
’22, James F. Downey, Jr.,'20, James C. 
Duff’86, Alfred T. Glassett’20, William 
L. Keplinger, Jr.,'24, William H. Latham 
26, Lachlan Mackenzie’22, William H. 
Mueser'22, William D. Neuberg’l7, 
James S. Parsons'21, Michael L. Rado- 
slovich'26, E. Allan Reinhardt’22, Wal- 
ter T. Spalding’10, James G. Walker'26, 
Asher L. Weil’01, and John H. Zimmer- 
man'‘23. 

The tournament was, in effect, an 
all-day outing, with swimming, ten- 
nis, putting, and golf. Luncheon and a 
steak dinner were served, and the merry- 
making continued far into the night. 
First prize in the tournament was won by 
James Walker and second prize by Wil- 
liam Keplinger, although all contestants 
received prizes. One was never at a loss to 
know what hole the party was playing, 
because the chorus, led by that powerful 
basso profundo George Dandrow, could 
be heard as far as the clubhouse. After the 
main tournament, a putting tournament 
took place on the clubhouse greens. When 
prizes were evenly distributed, Duff took 
high honors. 

The annual bridge tournament for the 
Dick Ranger Trophy will be under the 
direction of Al Bassett’26, newly ap- 
pointed chairman of the card committee. 
Sessions were held on October 17, 24, and 
31 and will continue on November 7 and 
14. Nightly prizes, as well as the final 
tournament prize, are being offered. Many 
new members are competing in this 
tournament, and the old-timers are fight- 
ing hard to hold their laurels. 

In addition to many class dinners and 
functions which are planned for this sea- 
son, a series of course symposiums will be 
held with Course Heads and Professors 
from the Institute to outline recent de- 
velopments in the professional fields. 
Dates for these meetings will be an- 
nounced as soon as final plans are com- 
pleted. — The Classes of '27 and '22 held 
dinners at the Club early in the summer, 
and on September 8 the Classes of '37 to 
"41 held a combined dinner which was 
very successful. — The board of gover- 
nors have arranged to issue guest cards to 
all Alumni who have not as yet visited 
our new quarters. These cards may be ob- 
tained at any time by application to the 
Club. 

Many guests visited us during the 
summer. Among recent visitors were 
Howard G. Pankratz'29, Justin M. 
Kearney'38, Edward E. Helwith'35, 
Felix oo or '24, John D. Mitsch’20, 
H. E. Gokel’41, Jack R. Bloom’30, Rene 
G. Du Bois'34, Stanley M. Baxter'l5, 
Mark C. Culbreath’30, Robert J. Dorey 
‘27, Noel Chamberlin’04, Viking Ene- 
buske'15, George W. Ewald'37, Carl H. 
Abel, Jr.,'38, Arthur Miller’34, Adolph 
L. Antonio’37, R. W. Simonds’24, Sam- 
uel Paul'35, Matthew L. Rockwell'37, 
and John D. Baker’38. — James P. Ever 
"34, Secretary, 24 East 39th Street, New 
York, N.Y. Constantine S. Dapaxis'34, 
Publicity Committee, 644 Riverside Drive, 
New York, N.Y. 


M.1.T. Club of Western Maine 


On Friday evening, June 2, an interest- 
ing meeting of the Club was held at the 
Portland Junior Tech. We were the guests 
of the Portland Science Club, a new or- 
ganization sponsored by that institution. 
Our own William S. Newell’99, Presi- 
dent of the Bath Iron Works Corporation, 
was the speaker of the evening. The at- 
tendance was rather small, there being 
only about 30 men present from both or- 
ganizations, but those who did make the 
effort certainly enjoyed hearing Mr. 
Newell. — Arrep E. B. Hatu’15, Secre- 
tary, 19 Locke Street, Saco, Maine. 


M.I.T. Club of Northern 
California 


Our annual Inverness picnic on Tomales 
Bay took place on August 20. Again 
George Atkins'04 acted as guide for the 
lucky le who were there. The pleas- 
ures of a day’s swimming, sunning, and 
gaming were climaxed with sailing voy- 
ages under Captain Atkins, who has al- 
ways stood by on these occasions. — 
Bert O. Summers'34, Secretary, 1230 
Bonita Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


Technology Club of Shanghai 


Inasmuch as we had no reports in last 
year's volume of The Review, we submit 
a summary of our monthly meetings: The 
place for the meetings has always been 
the American Woman's Club on Bubbling 
Well Road, while the time has been on 
the fourth Thursday of each month, ex- 
cept June, when the meeting came on the 
fourth Tuesday. The program committee 
consisting of We-Tuh Kwauk’27, K. T. 
Li, and George A. Flynn’28 has assisted 
our chairman, Tsen Fu Wei 20, in arrang- 
ing for speakers. A list of the speakers and 
their subjects follows: January, Mrs. 
Fisher Yu, ‘‘Women’s Activities During 
the Present National Crisis’’; February, 
W. Hunter, ‘‘Damages, Rehabilitation, 
and Restoration of Electrical Sources Fol- 
lowing the Local Hostilities’’; March, 
Carroll Alcott, ‘‘Germany’s Aspirations 
and the ‘Mein Kampf’ ’’; April, Sze Ming 
Sze, ‘‘Organization of Medical Work in 
the Interior’; May, B. Ward Smith, 
sound films on ‘The Construction of 
Boulder Dam”’ and ‘‘The Sceneries Along 
the Santa Fe Railroad’’ in colors; and 
June, John E. Baker, ‘‘Organization of 
Relief Work in China.’’ At no meeting 
were there less than thirty members pres- 
ent; at one, forty-four; and in June, when 
the Harvard Club was invited to join the 
Tech.men, members and guests together 
totaled sixty-three. —Tzu Hsu Cuou'26, 
Secretary, Care of Room 420, 406 Kiangse 
Road, National Commercial Bank Build- 
ing, Shanghai, China. Caine T. Koo'36, 
Assistant Secretary, same address. 


Washington Society of the 
M.I.T. 
For its June meeting the Society de- 


cided upon an innovation. Due to the 
kindness of A. B. McDaniel’01 and Mrs. 
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McDaniel, it was possible to arrange a 
picnic on their estate at Waterford, Va., 
and the date was set for Saturday, June 
24, at 3 p.m. The committee on arrange- 
ments, headed by C. P. Kerr'11, decided 
that there would be no taxes, that trans- 
portation would be arranged for all re- 
quiring it, and that we should bring our 
wives and families, or sweethearts. Mr. 
and Mrs. McDaniel supplied the liquid re- 
freshments, and all comers brought food 
for their own requirements. Even before 
the meeting it could be seen that we 
would have an unusually large attend- 
ance. Waterford is just beyond Leesburg, 
which is about an hour-and-a-quarter 
trip from Washington through beautiful 
farming country. Things started to hap- 
pen about three o'clock Saturday after- 
noon. Across the street in front of Mr. 
McDaniel’s estate the M.I.T. banner 
mutely announced that this was the place 
where we were to have a most enjoyable 
afternoon. Guests trickled in from 
shortly before three o'clock, most of 
them arriving before three-thirty, with a 
few stragglers toward the end of the 
afternoon, and there was something do- 
ing every minute. 

McDaniel’s place is a beautiful house, 
over 150 years old, with large grounds, 
plenty of shade trees, and beautiful resto- 
rations all about. One of these, an old 
schoolhouse, served as depository for the 
picnic lunches brought by the guests and 
for the liquid refreshments and ice cream 
furnished by Mr. and Mrs. McDaniel. 
Waterford did itself proud. Mac had 
found it possible to make arrangements 
with our cohosts — Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Chamberlain and Mr. and Mrs. Leroy 
Chamberlain — to arrange for a per- 
sonally conducted tour of the town to in- 
spect the restorations of the fine old 
Colonial buildings in Waterford. He had 
also found it possible to obtain the use of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Chamberlain's 
beautiful estate equipped with a private 
softball diamond, a hundred-foot swim- 
ming pool, and tennis and badminton 
courts. Although the Secretary had sent 
the announcements in a feeling of opti- 
mism, describing the many attractions that 
would be at hand, no one realized quite 
how wonderful a time or what excellent 
facilities would be provided. 

One hundred and fifty M.I.T. men, 
their wives, sons, daughters, and guests 
attended, and the sweethearts were also 
at hand. The party split into two groups, 
one making a tour and inspection of resto- 
rations in the old Colonial buildings un- 
der the guidance of Leroy Chamberlain, 
the other adjourning to the athletic field 


‘ where the youngsters immediately went 


swimming in a big way, while the 
graduates indulged in softball. John 
Fitch’24 and Bill MacMahon’22 were 
named captains and proceeded to pick 
sides in turn. While each did his best to 
get most capable team mates, they were 
largely frustrated in their respective ef- 
forts to win by the Hitlerish attitude 
of the umpire, Proctor L. Dougherty 97, 
who apparently was determined that 
neither side should win. We think that 
some of his decisions were probably 
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prompted by a desire to put the man out 
so that he would not die of heart failure, 
because some of the veterans were puffing 
pretty badly. The respective scores were 
so large that no official outcome can be 
announced, and the affair so informa] that 
we are sorry we cannot report line-ups. 
The outstanding ball playing was done 
by some of the sons, the eight- and ten- 
year-old youngsters putting the gradu- 
ates very much to shame. Toward the end 
of the ball game we were joined by the 
group which had been on the tour, and 
all adjourned to the swimming pool. One 
interesting sidelight was furnished by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s dogs. He had some 
beautiful hunting dogs who were almost 
too much interested in a couple of wild 
ducks that landed on the swimming pool, 
but who were restrained from their nat- 
ural impulses, so that no accident oc- 
curred. The picture of these dogs standing 
at the edge of the pool eager to pounce 
upon the ducks was one that no artist 
could paint. 

The badminton courts at the other end 
of the athletic field were kept busy, and 
time to eat came almost too soon for all 
but the youngsters. All collected in Mr. 
McDaniel’s garden in a quadrangle of 
beautiful shaded grass surrounded by old, 
heavy white-pine benches which brought 
a sort of unity to the picnic gathering, 
and there was little food left by seven 
o'clock. All anyone had to do to get 
variety was wander around and visit his 
neighbor, coming back with a pickle, a 
piece of fried chicken, some delicious 
cake, or what not that he himself had not 
brought. 

Due to the absence of the nominating 
committee, elections were postponed un- 
til the fall meeting. The Mehaffey family 
indicated its abilities by gathering to 
furnish the group with a song which was 
really appreciated. C. P. Kerr’11 acted as 
spokesman for us in expressing our thanks 
to the McDaniels and the Chamberlains 
for the wonderful time they had made 
possible, and all expressed the hope that 
we might repeat it. The meeting dis- 
banded at about seven-fifteen o'clock. 
This affair was such an outstanding suc- 
cess that it is offered as a suggestion to 
other clubs. 

The following M.I.T. men and guests 
attended: Mr. and Mrs. Edward Chamber- 
lain, cohosts, son Edward and daughter 
Laura, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Chamberlain, 
cohosts, Walter I. Swanton’93, Dr. Lucy 
Swanton and Margaret, and Peggy Swan- 
ton, daughter of Fred W. Swanton'90, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Thropp, Jr.,'94, 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Stratton ’96, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry M. Loomis’97, Com- 
mander and Mrs. Frederick A. Hunnewell 
"97 and two guests, Hon. and Mrs. Proc- 
tor L. Dougherty’97, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Stratton’00, Commander 
Frederick W. Southworth’00, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allen B. McDaniel’01, Mr. and Mrs, 
George E. Marsh '02, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy 
E. Kern’02, Mr. and Mrs. Merton L. 
Emerson’04, Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Shaw '04 and Jimmy, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Milliken ’04, Mr. and Mrs. J. Garfield 
Riley 06, Mrs. M. Hill, Mrs. George L. 


Estes, Mr. and Mrs. C. Phillips Kerr’11 
with William and Isabel, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Robinson’12, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred E. Hanson’l4 with Eleanor, 
Evelyn, and Elaine, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
L. Ahern’14, Frank, Jr., and Dick, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank E. Richardson’16, Mr. 
and Mrs. William C. Mehaffey’17 and 
William, Jr., Charles B., Frances Ellen, 
Benjamin, and Gwendolyn, Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Carl B. Harper’18 with Conrad, 
Sallie, and Mrs. Harper’s mother, Mr. 
and Mrs. William E. A. Lutz’18 with 
Mary and Sylvia, Major and Mrs. Lucian 
W. Burnham’18, Mr. and Mrs. Merritt 
P. Smith'19 and family, Ken Bernard ’22 
and Miss Greer, Mr. and Mrs. William 
K. MacMahon’22 with Donnie, Anne, 
and Hugh, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolf H. Blat- 
ter’22 and Roger, Walter W. Zapolski’23 
and Miss inten, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Rowe’24 with William, Jr., and 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs. John D. Fitch’24 
with Alan, Daniel, and Douglass Fitch 
and Miss Grover, William H. Hoar’26, 
Thomas J. Scott’27, Mr. and Mrs. Freder- 
ick W. Willcutt’27 and Fred, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Robert Deluccia’27 with Jane and 
Crichton, Mr. and Mrs. Albert E. Beitzell 
°28 and Bobbie, Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
Mock’28 and Dwight, Mr. and Mrs. 
Laurence L. Defabritis’29 and Sylvia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Underwood'29 and 
child, Mr. and Mrs. George Q. Voigt ’29, 
Jules A. Larrivee ’30 and Miss Betty Gray 
Long, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Turn- 
bull’30 and family, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Vasta’3l with Bruno and Claudia, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mario V. Caputo’31 with Brian 
and Lewis, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick M. 
Cone’33 and party, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
W. Joel’34, C. Darwin Stolzenback’35 
and Miss C. Virginia Diedel, John Lowe, 
3d,'37, and Miss Vienna Curtiss, and Hy- 
man Brettman’37. 

The Society held its first fall meeting at 
the Lafayette Hotel on Friday, September 
22, at 5 p.m. The Club apparently had not 
hit its stride, because there was an un- 
usually small attendance, particularly 
noticeable following the attendance of 
150 at the June picnic, so we had to be 
content with quality in the place of 
quantity. In the absence of the President 
and Vice-President, Merton L. Emerson 
04 took the chair. Our Honorary Secre- 
tary, Henry Randall, Jr.,'31, was called 
upon for a few remarks and introduced a 
numter of new faces to the Society, in- 
cluding his brother Hart Randall, Wil- 
liam Cash'24, Robert H. Macy '33, Ham- 
ilron H. Dow’35, and John C. Morse’14. 
We welcome new faces because the 
augur well for the coming season. Wit 
the large number of graduates in Wash- 
ington and vicinity, we should have a 
very strong club. 

Proctor Dougherty’97 was next called 
upon as a willing speaker and announced 
he had a duty to perform. With the failure 
of the nominating committee to operate 
at the Waterford meeting in June, the ab 
sence of President James ‘07, and the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. McDaniel’01, 
the duties of chairman of the nominating 
committee had fallen on Proctor, and he 
came through in his usual fashion with 


vil 


the following slate: for President, Ed- 
ward D. Merrill’09, our last year’s Vice- 
President; for Vice-President, Merton L. 
Emerson’04, formerly our representative 
at Boston; for Executive Secretary he re- 
nominated Alfred E. Hanson’14; for Re- 
view Secretary, William K. MacMahon 
‘22; and for Treasurer, the incumbenr, 
Charles H. Godbold’98. This last nomi- 
nation Dougherty said was compulsory 
because Godbold was away in California 
at this time, and this might be one way 
of assuring ourselves of some balance in 
the treasury on his return. For members of 
the executive committee in addition to 
the above, Hewitt Crosby 03 and John C. 
Damon ’05 were nominated. For scholar- 
ship committee the following nominees 
were reported: Henry D. Randall, Jr.,°31, 
at present Honorary Secretary, Chairman; 
Joseph Y. Houghton'26, Secretary; Paul 
Weeks '02, formerly of the executive com- 
mittee; Oliver G. Green’30. In the ab- 
sence of any other nominations the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot for the slate, which was declared 
duly elected. 

Alfred Hanson commented briefly on 
the large alumni roster in Washington 
and vicinity, numbering in excess of 600. 
While this list includes some army and 
navy officers not actually living in Wash- 
ington, the net residential membership he 
estimated at over 500 and announced that 
107 had paid last year’s dues. In introduc- 
ing our speaker, Mert Emerson declared 
that in the last several years the public 
had become annuity conscious as well as 
tax conscious, that while about half of 
the attendance was represented by govern- 
ment employees, ns ee ear all of us 
would be interested to hear from John 
J. Corson, director of the Bureau of Old 
Age and Survivors, who would discuss 
*‘New Phases of Social Security Retire- 
ment.’’ Dr. Corson began with the dis- 
cussion of the term ‘“‘social security,’ de- 
fining security as a continued cash income 
and social as derived from society, there- 
fore involving protection of society. He 
described social security as an effort to 
protect one hundred and thirty million 
people in this country from unexpected 
disaster, and felt it was no new phenome- 
non since we have had social security in 
certain forms — for example, through 
workmen’s compensation — for the last 
twenty-five years. Now, with unemploy- 
ment compensation we protect lost in- 
come, et a the wage income lost. 
Dr. Corson’s field is a particular aspect of 
social security, namely, old age and sur- 
vivors security. He classified the chief 
aims of this phase of the Federal program 
as: (1) provision for greater protection 
for a greater proportion of the aged, 
bringing under social insurance more of 
those still working by making possible 
protection under a tax retroactive to 
January 1; (2) providing more nearly 
adequate protection for those who will 
retire in the early years of the system by 
making possible benefits approximating 
subsistence; (3) extending the scope of 
wage by covering hazards or acci- 

ents, unemployment, illness, old age, 
death, and protection of the old widow 
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or the young widow with children; (4) 
stabilization of purchasing power by in- 
creased rate of benefit in the first years 
with postponement of increase in tax 
rates. Corson says we may have protec- 
tion in three forms, either direct relief, 
payment as a right in relation to earnings 
and previous contributions, or a flat pen- 
sion of a norcontributory sort payable 
to all, such as the Towrsend Plan in its 
many forts. 

Among the questions asked the speaker 
following the talk, Major Holcombe '04 
was cited as an example of a person pay- 
ing tax for security of others but not in 
any way covered himself. The speaker 
quickly admitted that many classes did 
not come directly under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, but many workers at some time 
fell under the provisions of the act and 
thus received protection for a certain pe- 
riod. Counting such workers it has been 
estimated that 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion will be covered either partially or 
fully by the act eventually. The speaker 
pan § that investigation by competent so- 
cial workers shows that one quarter of 
the i over sixty-five in this country 
need old-age assistance of some kind. The 
speaker was accorded a vote of thanks 
unanimously carried. Following his talk 
we enjoyed an excellent dinner served by 
the Lafayette. 

The following M.I.T. men and guests 
attended: George W. Stone’89, William 
B. Poland’90, Frederick E. Fowle’94, 
Proctor L. Dougherty'97, Merton L. 
Emerson’04, Frank W. Milliken'’04, 
Amasa M. Holcombe'04, Alfred E. Han- 
son'’14, John C. Morse’l4, Al Francis 
O’Donnell'19, Lawrence W. Conant’21, 
Perry R. Taylor’21, Lester C. Lewis '22, 
William K. MacMahon'22, Robert K. 
Thulman'22, Paul J. Culhane'23, George 
H. Southard, 3d,'23, John D. Fitch'24, 
William V. Cash'24, William D. Rowe 
24, G. Donald Fife’24, Harry B. Swett 
‘25, Henry D. Randall, Jr.,'31, Hart 
Randall, guest, Robert H. Macy'33, and 
Hamilton H. Dow’35.— Atrrep E. 
Hanson ''14, Secretary, 3424 Quebec Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Wittiam K. 
MacMauon'22, Review Secretary, 818 25th 
Street, South, Arlington, Va. 
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John Herbert Avery was born on July 
29, 1855, at Bradley, Maine, and died at 
Loma Linda, Calif., on April 8, 1938. He 
was the son of Newell and Nancy Eddy 
Avery. Prior to attending M.I.T., he was 
a student at the University of Michigan. 
After receiving his collegiate education 
he became manager of the Newell Avery 
Estate and became active as a director in 
half a dozen corporations. He is survived 
by his widow, Ella Maria Smith, for- 
merly of Detroit, who spends most of her 
time at 844 South El Molino, Pasadena, 
Calif.; by a son, Kenneth N. Avery of 
Hemet, Calif.; and by two daughters, 
Florence Avery Barriquand of Pasadena 
and Elizabeth Avery Hoffman of Litch- 
field, Conn. 





Although he considered himself a mem- 
ber of "76, George R. Mann has been of- 
ficially listed with our Class for many 
years. We regret to have to announce his 
death on March 20 in Little Rock, Ark. 
The Arkansas Gazette published the fol- 
lowing account on March 21: ‘George 
Richard Mann, who had been a resident 
of Little Rock since some time after he 
was selected as the architect of the new 
Arkansas capitol, died at 6:15 yesterday 
morning at his home, 1711 Center street. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Carrie 
Rock Mann, and by three daughters, 
Mrs. J. N. Heiskell and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mann Rice of Little Rock and Mrs. 
George H. Burnett of Southboro, Mass., 
all of whom were near his bedside. Mrs. 
George M. Armistead is a granddaughter. 
A brother, William D. Mann, lives at 
Monterey, Cal. Mr. Mann was married 
on October 6, 1886, to Miss Carrie Rock at 
St. Joseph, Mo... . 

“George R. Mann attended school at 
Goshen, Ind. After two years in the office 
of W. H. Brown, an architect of Indianap- 
olis, he entered Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at Boston and was gradu- 
ated with the class of 1876. He spent some 
time in the New York office of McKim, 
Meade and White and in 1879 opened an 
office in Minneapolis, then a town of 
23,000 inhabitants, with Edward Steb- 
bins, a classmate at Tech. After serving as 
a draughtsman in Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., he designed buildings for 
wholesale houses in St. Joseph and other 
cities, the Paxton Hotel in Omaha, the 
courthouse at Council Bluffs and court- 
houses in other cities and the Union Sta- 
tions at > and Hannibal, Mo. 
Mr. Mann designed the Haverly Opera 
House at Chicago and the city hall at St. 
Louis. He was the resident architect of 
the postoffice at St. Joseph and the posi- 
tion of supervising architect of the Treas- 
ury was offered to him by President Ben- 
jamin Harrison. After removing to St. 
Louis Mr. Mann built the Martin Dry 
Goods building, the gateways at Wash- 


ington Terrace and St. Vincent's Asylum. _ 


“In the international competition for 
the Carnegie Library and Museum at 
Pittsburgh Mr. Mann received the first 
money prize, $2,000, of the prizes that 
were divided among 10 leading com- 
petitors. His plans were placed first in the 
competition for the new building of the 
Philadelphia Bourse, but the award was 
limited to Philadelphia architects. In 
competition for the Washington state 
capitol at Olympia Mr. Mann received 
the third prize and he was second in the 
competition for the Minnesota state capi- 
tol. His design was placed first in the 
competition for the Montana state capi- 
tol, but the depression that began in 1893 
interfered with the original plans of that 
state for a new capitol. 

‘In 1901 Mr. Mann was selected as the 
architect for the new Arkansas capitol. 
Later he designed the Hotel Marion, the 
Southern Trust (now the Pyramid build- 
ing); the Bank of Commerce, later the 
American Exchange Bank building; 
the State Bank, now the Boyle building; 
the Gus Blass department store; and the 
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auditorium for the old high school. He 
also designed the high school and the 
Pines Hotel at Pine Bluff, the Commer- 
cial Bank building and the Youree Hotel 
at Shreveport; the Bently hotel and the 
city hall at Alexandria, La.; the new 
Pulaski county courthouse, the Gazette 
building, and the Thompson building and 
the Fordyce and Hale bathhouses at Hot 
Springs. The firm of Mann and Stern de- 
signed the A.O.U.W. (now the Profes- 
sional Building); the Beaumont Hotel at 
Beaumont, Tex.; the Grimm Hotel at 
Texarkana; the Slattery building and the 
Washington Hotel at Shreveport; the 
Union Bank building and the courthouse 
at El Dorado; the Arlington Hotel at Hot 
Springs, the Albert Pike Consistory and 
the Y.M.C.A. building at Little Rock 
and the Quapaw, Ozark and United States 
government bathhouses at Hot Springs. 
Mr. Mann was senior architect of the as- 
sociation of architects that designed Lit- 
tle Rock's high school. . . .”’ 

From one of Mann’s sons-in-law we re- 
ceived this paragraph, written by Mann 
some years vefore his death: ‘‘Next door 
to the office of my cousin (in Indianapolis) 
was the office of W. H. Brown, architect. 
Mr. Brown was a splendid architect, a 
fine designer, but he did all his own work, 
and had no draftsman. At last he agreed 
to take me in his office. Instead of giving 
me tracings and work of that character 
that a cub generally works on for the first 
couple of years, he immediately started 
me making construction drawings, giv- 
ing me instructions at all times, so that 
by the end of about two years I was doing 
all the detail work of the office. He then 
said it would be best for me to go to the In- 
stitute of Technology in Boston. While I 
had had a very limited common-school 
education, I had always been a great 
reader, had a very retentive memory, was 
a natural-born mathematician, and had 
put in a great deal of study in connection 
with my work in Mr. Brown's office. 
When I went to Boston, the Institute re- 
quired two years of general study and at 
the end of two years the students selected 
the profession they wished to follow, 
either civil, mining, or mechanical en- 
gineering, architecture, chemistry, or 
science and literature, which I believe 
were the principal courses. I was able to 
pass an examination that allowed me to 
go directly into the architectural class, so 
that I was required to spend only two 
years at the Tech, graduating with the 
Class of 1876. I was quite successful in 
school, as I won a majority of the first 
mentions in the monthly competition 
that was given the Class." 

Arthur Leslie Plimpton died on July 16 
at his home, 156 Mount Vernon Street, 
West Roxbury, Mass. He was born on 
August 4, 1855, at 7 Hawthorne Street, 
Roxbury, the son of Jeremiah Plimpton, 
headmaster of one of the grammar schools 
in that section of Boston, and Sarah 
Bradlee Plimpton. His early education 
was obtained in the Roxbury schools and 
he was captain of his company in the 
Roxbury High School military drill and 
won first prize in one of the early prize 
drills held in Boston. He was graduated 
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1877 Continued 

from M.I.T., receiving an S.B. as a regu- 
lar civil engineer, with our Class. In the 
fall of 1877 he began work in construc- 
tion of the improved sewage system for 
Boston, where he remained until 1884. 
Besides the main sewers in the city the 
construction included a pumping station 
in Dorchester Bay and a reservoir on 
Moon Island. Plimpton made special in- 
vestigation of the nature of the substrata 
of Moon Island, involving material 
changes in the outfall sewer. He also 
planned a system of triangulation to de- 
termine the length of the bay tunnel. In 
1886 he first directed his attention to 
street-railway engineering and in 1887 
did all of the civil engineering work for 
the Metropolitan Railway of Boston and 
laid out the lines of the original West 
End Street Railway. After the consolida- 
tion of the different Boston roads in Jan- 
uary, 1888, under the names of the West 
End Street Railway Company, Plimpton 
became principal assistant engineer of the 
civil engineering department. This com- 
pany was consolidated with the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, and Plimp- 
ton had charge of the department of civil 
engineering with special reference to the 
surface lines. The track system controlled 
and operated by the company before con- 
solidating included 273 miles of track 
with passage of 2,600 cars daily over cer- 
tain parts of the system. Plimpton en- 
joyed boat sailing and skate sailing. It 
will be recalled that Carter and he were 
pioneers in skate sailing in 1876 and 1877 
when they startled the skaters of Dor- 
chester Bay with immense skate sails, 
handling them with great skill. He was a 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, Boston Society of Civil En- 
gineers, and the Highland Club of West 
Roxbury. He married Lucy Ella Richard- 
son on December 30, 1890. There were 
three children: Leslie Richardson, No- 
vember 18, 1891; Herbert Richardson, Oc- 
tober 13, 1894; and Gertrude Richardson, 
November 1, 1900. Leslie attended Tech 
for a year in 1915 and died on May 27, 
1931, at the age of thirty-nine, leaving 
one daughter, Hester Joan Plimpton. The 
latter was married in November, 1937, to 
Ian M. MacKenzie’38, X, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y. Herbert was married in 1923 and 
has two sons, Donald, aged thirteen 
years, and Walter, aged eight years. 
Gertrude married Dr. W. E. Crocker, a 
dentist. They have two children, David, 
aged eight years, and Janet, aged seven 
years. Their home is in Needham, Mass. 
Plimpton’s wife died in February, 1930, 
Herbert had built a house near his father 
in 1924 and when the latter became too 
feeble to be left alone, Herbert moved to 
his father’s home.and was with him to 
the end. — Bervin T. Wituiston, Secre- 
tary, 3 Monmouth Street, Somerville, 
Mass. 


1878 


The Chicago Tribune of July 13 re- 
ported: ‘‘Funeral services for William B. 
Allbright, © yore and founder of the 
Allbright-Nell company, will be held at 
2 p.m. today in St. Paul Episcopal church, 
4945 Dorchester avenue. Mr. Allbright, 





who was 83 years old, died Tuesday in his 
home at 4918 Kimbark avenue. He was 
born in Dorchester, Mass., and came to 
Chicago soon afterward. Surviving are 
his widow, Marion; two sons, John and 
Norman of Hinsdale, and a daughter, 
Mrs. T. Kenneth Boyd of Winnetka. 
. ..'' The National Provisioner of July 15 
speaks of Allbright’s work for the N. K. 
Fairbank and Company in the use of 
fuller’s earth to improve the quality of 
lard and to refine cottonseed oil. It con- 
tinues: ‘Following his connection with 
the Fairbank Co., Mr. Allbright went to 
Swift & Company, where he remained for 
15 years in charge of the manufacture and 
sale of oils, fats, greases and other animal 
products. —s his service with both 
companies he developed and patented 
many processes and invented new ma- 
chines that later became standard in the 
industry. He had a great deal to do with 
the establishment of grades and standards 
for lard and ‘compounds,’ some of which 
are still used by the Chicago Board of 
Trade. He developed and patented stea- 
rine for use in hardening fats and oils. 

‘‘During the 40 years he devoted to the 
field of packinghouse equipment, Mr. All- 
bright contributed many improvements 
in processes and equipment in rendering, 
casing cleaning, hog dehairing, depilat- 
ing and other fields. Although a man of 
many interests and wide contacts, his in- 
terest in the welfare of his employes was 
always keen and culminated in the es- 
tablishment of an employes’ profit shar- 
ing and savings fund. . . .”’ 

Lonsdale Green’87 paid a tribute to 
Allbright in a letter he wrote to The Re- 
view notifying them of Allbright’s death: 
‘Personally he was a genial, likeable 
man. I tried to get him to attend the 
banquet the Technology Club of Chicago 
had in November, 1937, and he wrote me 
that his health would not permit it. I 
tried again on or about March first of this 
year. His nurse answered the phone and 
said that he had returned from Florida a 
month before and was in such condition 
that he could not see any company at all. 
. . . Lregret that I cannot do full justice 
to Mr. Allbright in an obituary, though 
all I do know about him is much to his 


credit.’" — Axrrep S. Hicains, Secretary, 
248 Northern Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
1881 


The Evening Telegraph of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., June 12, brought us news 
that our classmate Edward Royal Warren 
had been awarded an honorary doctor of 
science degree by Colorado College. It 
gives us pleasure to learn of this honor. 

News in the Worcester Telegram of July 
25 is less pleasant; we regret to report the 
death of Emmons Crocker: ‘Emmons 
Crocker, 84, of Flat Rock road, a native 
of Lawrence and long-time resident of 
this city [Fitchburg], died late today at 
his home. Mr. Crocker came to this city 
when still a young boy and had lived here 
ever since. He attended the public schools 
here and later graduated from Worcester 
Academy. In the Fall of 1877, the same 
year of his graduation at Worcester, he 
enrolled at the Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology. In June, 1878, he took a 
position at the Union Machine Co., in 
this city. With his brother, Adams 
Crocker and E. J. Welch, he organized 
the Union Screen Plate Co. in 1902 and 
three years later together with Arthur S. 
Morse and Henry S. Downs, he formed 
the Union Screen Plate Co., Limited, of 
Lennoxville, P.Q. 

““Mr. Crocker was instrumental in the 
remodeling and addition to a building 
close to the Union Screen Plate Co., in 
which he established the Union Foundry 
Co. The latter company was a subsidiary 
of the Union Machine Co. until 1906 
when he separated the foundry from the 
machine company and sold a half interest 
in the foundry to the D. M. Dillon Boiler 
Works. A few years later, Mr. Crocker 
sold his half of the Union Foundry to 
D. F. Dillon. His holding in the Union 
Screen Plate Co. of Canada was sold in 
1934 to Mr. Downs. He resigned his post 
as president of the organization at ap- 
proximately the same time. Survivors of 
Mr. Crocker include his wife; a son, Ed- 
ward S. Crocker, 2d; a granddaughter, 
Lispenard Seabury Crocker, 2d; a sister, 
Mrs. Cyrus M. Van Slyck, and several 
nieces and nephews. . . .”’ 

Your Secretary knew Crocker and his 
chum, who were quite prominent citizens 
of Fitchburg and can recall an incident 
from their undergraduate days: One time 
after a big explosion in the chemical 
laboratory with the ceiling all covered 
with the explosion, W. Ripley Nichols 
69, Professor of Chemistry, asked what 
they were there for anyway. The answer 
was ‘“‘special in military."’ — Franx E. 
Came, Secretary, Chambly Canton, Que- 
bec, Canada. 
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Our annual luncheon was held at the 
University Club, Boston, on June 21. 
Present: Fiske, Hunt, Nute, Packard, 
Parsons, Pratt, Rawson, Sands, Sise, 
Wallis, and Worthington, making twelve 
in all. As there are only twenty-two liv- 
ing in Massachusetts (two in Fall River, 
two in New Bedford) and some are ill, 
this was a pretty good representation. 
As has been our custom, we stood and 
drank a silent toast to all our classmates 
who had crossed the Great Divide, and to 
the living, wherever they might be. 

During this year we have lost Edward 
H. Dewson, who had a wide acquaintance 
among his classmates, and Cen F. 
Steele, associated many years with the 
Boston office of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Both of them were prominent in 
athletics during their undergraduate 
days, and both were deeply interested in 
all that concerned the welfare of M.I.T. 
Alfred C. Fuller, for many years a Baptist 
missionary in a foreign field, died in May. 
— Artuur K. Hunt, Secretary, 145 Long- 
wood Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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A clipping from the Worcester Gazette, 
kindly forwarded by O. B. Denison'1}, 
gives an account of the death of D. Lewis 
K. Hathaway at the Springfield Hospital 
on May 16. Following his graduation, 
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1886 Continued 
Hathaway went to work for the Silver 
Spring Bleaching and Dyeing Company 
of Providence, R.I. A year later he joined 
his classmate Aborn in the drafting de- 
—— of the Knowles Pump Works in 
arren, Mass. For many years he worked 
for the Warren Steam Pump Company, 
where he remained in active service in the 
drafting and designing departments until 
ill-health compelled him to retire a short 
time before his death. 

Aside from his professional work 
Hathaway took an active interest in the 
civic and religious affairs of his home 
town of Warren. Always a loyal Tech 
man, his presence will be missed in the 
activities of the Worcester County 
Alumni Association of M.I.T. of which 
he was a member. His wife, two daugh- 
ters, and a son, Merwin Lewis Hathaway 
‘26, survive him. — Artnur G. Ros- 
BINS, Secretary, 12 Grove Street, Win- 
chester, Mass. 
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The annual dinner of the Class was held 
at the Parker House, Boston, on June 4, 
with the following in attendance: Presi- 
dent Taintor, Carter, Hill, Tripp, Cam- 
eron, Kendall, W. R. Thomas, Blake, 
W. C. Cushing, Gay, Lane, Cole, W. H. 
Brainerd, A. L. Cushing, and Very —a 
total of fifteen, which was considered a 
very good showing. Frank Tripp contrib- 
uted a donation of finest dairy milk choc- 
olate food bars with Brazil-nut meat fill- 
ing which he is introducing. These were 
greatly enjoyed. The Secretary announced 
the passing of six of our number since the 
last meeting: Edward O. Goss, Warring- 
ton G. Lawrence, James C. Hobart, 
George Otis Draper, Walter S. Moody, 
and Walter G. Whitmore, and tribute was 
paid to their memories. 

Benjamin C. Lane was unanimously 
elected class treasurer to succeed our late 
comrade, George Otis Draper, who had 
so faithfully filled that important office 
since organization, or a period of fifty- 
five years. Another important event was 
the election of Winthrop Cole to the of- 
fice of vice-president, a fitting reward for 
his years of faithful service in the interest 
of his classmates. Letters were read from 
Brett, Sturges, Nutter, and others, re- 
gretting their inability to be present. 

ven of the Class, namely, Carter, Cole, 
Lane, W. R. Thomas, Tripp, Brett, and 
Very, attended the Alumni Day exercises 
in Cambridge on June 5, and all but the 
last-named two were present at the 
Alumni Dinner at the Hotel Statler in the 
evening. 

From time to time during the summer 
months the Secretary has been in receipt 
of communications from ‘87 men in 
various localities and of varying pursuits, 
most of them expressing regret at their 
inability to furnish news items of front- 
page import. Nevertheless, it is interest- 
ing to note that Frank Brett of Duxbury 
is busy with golf and farming, raising 
“some of the finest corn and tomatoes 
ever,’ as he modestly admits, while 
George Sever in the neighboring town of 
Kingston, also addicted to farming as a 


side line, reports good success with 


cucumbers, beans, carrots, and beets, in 
spite of the dry weather. Both appear to 
be hale and hearty, as is to be expected 
when one is privileged to ‘‘live out in the 
open, in a country of hillsides and lakes’’ 
to quote from one of our dearly beloved 
classmate’s poetical gems in his ‘‘Pris- 
matic Verse." 

Reminiscent of our student days at 
Tech was an article in a Boston paper in 
the *‘Do You Remember’ column; the 
subject — Austin and Stone’s Museum in 
Scollay Square, the Scollay Square of the 
"80's: ‘“‘How many of you remember the 
wax policeman with the handlebar 
moustache that stood in the foyer near 
the ticket window?” Professor Hutchins 
the Lightning Calculator, the famous 
Ossified Man (whose name was Gilpat- 
rick, by the way) Jo-Jo the Dog-Face 
Boy, and even the purveyor of the “extra 
sour, crystallized, lemon drops, for a 
cough or a cold, to quench the thirst, 
promote digestion,’’ were also resur- 
rected to test the mental strength of the 
decadent. In event of the passage of the 
above by the editorial censor, you can 
forward your answer to — NATHANIEL 
T. Very, Secretary, 15 Dearborn Street, 
Salem, Mass. 


1888 

In the July issue of The Review we gave 
the names of eighteen classmates we ex- 
pected would attend our fifty-first class 
dinner at President Webster's on June 4. 
This list was made up five weeks before 
the dinner and before replies to the in- 
vitation had been received. As usual ‘88 
surpassed itself: Not only did all eighteen 
appear but five more, making a total of 
twenty-three present at Ned's 206-acre 
Chestnut Hill country estate. These addi- 
tional men were Bird, Faunce, Mead, 
Reynolds, and Stetson. It was Bird's first 
appearance at a Webster dinner and Linz- 
ee’s first dinner or reunion of any kind in 
fifty-one years. Ned's personally con- 
ducted tour of his gardens and hothouses 
containing orchids never before exhibited 
was more thrilling than ever. The dinner 
menu included, among other delicacies, 
individual, whole, roast stuffed chickens, 
garden peas, asparagus, and strawberries, 
all grown on Webster’s place. To say 
everything was delicious would be stat- 
ing it mildly. After dinner we adjourned 
to the library, where Ned showed us our 
own movie reel, taken by Walter Shaw at 
our fortieth reunion at Chebeague Island, 
Maine, in 1928. It was shown ‘‘forwards 
and backwards’’ three times so that all 
could get the exact expression on the faces 
of each man of the thirty-one present who 
took part in the parade led by Stone and 
Webster and the drill led by Sargent 
Mead. The eruption of a volcano in 
Honolulu was also shown, through the 
kindness of Mead. We then moved to the 
spacious music room where letters from 
absent members were read, and President 
Webster concluded the entertainment 
with his annual talk on ‘The State of the 
Institute.” 

On Alumni Day, June 5, the following 
men were present: Bird, Bridges, Collins, 
Ellis, Hamblet, Webster, and Wood. Be- 
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fore the banquet at the Statler, President 
Webster provided the appetizers.— Re- 
grets for inability to attend the Webster 
class dinner were received from the fol- 
lowing: Blair, Ferguson, Hodgkins, 
Foque, Dearborn, Neiler, Cheney, East- 
man, Williams, Lee, Sweetland, Stevens, 
Cole, Stone, and Towne. Donald M. 
Blair, captain of prize-winning Company 
B,'88 corps of cadets, wrote: “‘It is years 
since I have seen most of the men of the 
Class, and I am sorry not to accept the in- 
vitation to the class dinner. However I'll 
think of you all and can easily imagine 
how delightful it will be for the men who 
have been meeting for fifty years to come 
together again.”’ 

Louie Ferguson said: ‘‘I should like very 
much to be with you, as I well remember 
what a wonderful time we had the last 
time I was there. I also recall how very 
pleasant it was for me at the fiftieth 
reunion. It was a great pleasure to meet 
all the old boys, many of whom could not 
recognize me, as I did not look like the 
slim Jim I was when I was at Tech. I also 
enjoyed very much having Harry Horn 
and George Holman in the room next to 
me, as they were two of my buddies at 
Tech. Please say to the boys for me that I 
regret exceedingly I cannot be with them 
this year in person, although I will be 
with them in spirit.” — Bird said: ‘‘Iam 
hoping and planning to be with the Class 
at Webster's on June 4. I've always 
wanted to be present at one of these Web- 
ster dinners I’ve heard so much about but 
have never been able to make it before 
and hope I will not be disappointed this 
time.’’ (He was not. — B.R.T.C.) 

On April 16, Henry Bates and the 
Missus, as he calls his wife, will celebrate 
their golden wedding — he says, ‘‘if we 
both hold out.’’ Here’s hoping they have 
a grand time on the fiftieth anniversary of 
their wedding day. We would like to 
hear from other ’88 men who are ap- 
proaching the semicentennial of their 
married life. And this brings up the 
question of grandchildren. While the 
seven who attended the Alumni Day 
banquet were partaking of ‘‘appetite 
exhilarators’’ while waiting for the hour 
to arrive, at the suggestion of President 
Webster the question of the number of 
grandchildren each one had was men- 
tioned. Webster and Hamblet ran a close 
race, with twelve for the former and 
eleven for the latter. Next came five, then 
three threes, and then two grandchildren 
for the last man. — Conner has just taken 
a very interesting trip to the west coast 
of South America, including tours 
through Colombia, Ecuador, Chili, and 
Peru. — H. Gregory Hodgkins has a 
daughter Katharine who wrote in a fine 
style of penmanship, doubtless inherited 
from her father, stating that he was un- 
able to attend our fifty-first dinner as he 
was then in Hines Memorial Hospital, 
Hines, Ill., where he had been for five 
weeks and that it might be five weeks 
more before he could return home. We 
hope that several of his close friends in 
the Class will write him about our last 
Webster dinner, which should cheer him 
up a bit. — The postscript to Ted Foque’s 
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letter regretting his inability to be present 
at Ned's dinner is as follows: ‘‘And tell 
Ellis to filch an extra ‘88 appetizer and 
inhale it for me.’ (Ellis acceded to this 
“ee gladly. — B.R.T.C.) 
illy Dearborn wrote from New Or- 
leans under date of May 27 as follows: ‘‘I 
have been laid up at the hospital here and 
convalescing from a fall which landed me 
on my back and broke a rib. We were al- 
ready packed to start motoring home 
the next day, April 28. I still cannot drive 
my car and hope to get started home to 
Sandwich, Mass., by rail next week with 
it in tow. Otherwise we have had a very 
leasant winter here.’’— Miss Anne 
unkle, fourth and youngest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Cornelius Runkle, 
was married to Robert Haven Hose’38 on 
August 26 in the First Parish Church, 
Duxbury, Mass. The ceremony was fol- 
lowed by a reception at Tideacres in Dux- 
bury, summer home of the bride’s parents. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hose will reside in New 
York City. Mrs. Hose was graduated 
from Bennington College and Mr. Hose 
from the University of Minnesota and the 
M.I.T. — Everitt Taylor presented to 
President Webster a fine etching showing 
yachts sailing in Marblehead Harbor on 
the Sunday we were there. He gave the 
original pencil sketch to the Secretary. 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch, with us during 
our freshman year, stated during a recent 
Framingham Rotary Club dinner that 
Middlesex County, of which he is chair- 
man of the commission, is the largest 
county of 2,950 in the United States. It 
was established in 1643 and at present has 
a population of about one million people, 
a valuation of $1,141,118,185, and an area 
of 844 square miles. This information was 
given us by Bridges, a resident of Framing- 
ham. Many of us living in Middlesex 
County do not realize what a big county 
we live in and that an ‘88 man directs 
its affairs. — Bertranp R. T. Co tins, 
+ 20 16 Chauncy Street, Cambridge, 
ss. 
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June 1 to 3, 1940, is our fiftieth anni- 
versary. Plan to come! — At the Alumni 
Dinner last June there was some discus- 
sion of getting out a list of the Class, with 
a few lines concerning what each man has 
done and is doing. With so many out- 
standing men this would seem worth 
while if we can get the money and a 
competent man to do the editing. At- 
wood, Burley, Crane, Goodwin, Packard, 
Roots, and Sherman were present 
throughout the Alumni Day meetings. 

Frank Chase, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and operating manager of the Lone 
Star Gas Company, a fifty-million-dollar 
organization, has retired. In a letter 
written in June he says he is going to 
take several months’ vacation, but that 
he has been too active and busy during 
all his life ‘even to think of a life of in- 
dolent ease.’’ At a luncheon given by 
the executive heads of the Lone Star Gas 
System, he was presented with a watch, 
and the President, in outlining his activ- 
ities, said Chase ‘‘had been an outstand- 
ing figure in the nation’s gas business for 


thirty-eight years’’ and expressed ‘‘ap- 
preciation for the inspiration he had been 
during his long years with the Lone Star 
Company.’’ Prior to joining that com- 
pany Chase had been president of both 
pipe-line and distribution properties in 
the Miami Valley of Ohio. Referring to 
his work, the Dallas Times Herald says: 
*“*As vice president and operating man- 
ager he supervised the production, pipe 
line, compressor and telephone depart- 
ments. He was active in the organization 
of the Community Natural Gas Com- 
pany, which brought gas service to more 
than 250 Texas towns. Under his super- 
vision many of the long distance pipe 
lines of the company were built. He is a 
past chairman of the natural gas depart- 
ment of the American Gas Association.” 

Another man who has retired this year 
is Elton D. Walker, who has been profes- 
sor of hydraulic and sanitary engineering 
in Pennsylvania State College. He now 
goes off the active list with the title of 
professor emeritus of civil engineering. 
Before going to State College he had con- 
siderable experience in the field, taught at 
Union College for four years, going in 
1900 to Pennsylvania State where he has 
been the head of the civil engineering de- 
sage since 1907. Like most of us who 

ave led active lives, he is planning to do 
a little writing and hopes to do some con- 
sulting and research work. 

The Secretary took a hot business trip 
to El] Salvador and Guatemala this sum- 
mer. They appear to be two well-gov- 
erned industrious countries, with every- 
one working who cares to. 

The address of Frederick W. Swanton 
has been-changed to 3022 Porter Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. — Henry M. 
Waite who was connected with the Na- 
tional Youth Administration at Eastport, 
Maine, has gone back to Washington, 
where he is living at the Brighton Hotel. 
— Members of the Class will be interested 
in a biographical sketch of the life of 
George Ellery Hale which appeared in 
the May issue of Isis, the quarterly organ 
of the History of Science Society and of 
the International Academy of the His- 
tory of Science. 

Guy Emerson, who for twenty-six 
years was consulting engineer for the 
Boston Finance Commission, passed on 
at his home in Jamaica Plain, Mass., on 
July 17. On leaving M.I.T. he became 
connected with the Massachusetts Metro- 
politan Sewerage Commission as rodman 
and later as assistant engineer, and in 
1895 became assistant engineer on Bos- 
ton’s first subway. On completion of this 
he acted at various times as superintend- 
ent of the Boston Sewer Division, com- 
missioner of bridges, and superintendent 
of streets. From 1905 to 1908 he was in 
government employ in Wyoming in 
charge of the construction of the Corbett 
Dam and Shoshone irrigation project. 
Returning to Boston as superintendent of 
streets in 1908, he is reported to have cut 
expenses $640,000 the first year. His ex- 
pert advice on all engineering matters 
guided the Finance Commission from the 
time it was formed in 1910 until he re- 
tired in 1936. Many were the battles be- 
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tween the Finance Commission and Bos- 
ton mayors over his estimates. Locally he 
was one of the best known of our Class. 

The Secretary has just received news of 
the death of Willard C. Aldrich, who was 
with us for a year or two. In 1896 he be- 
came a member of the faculty of the 
Tome School at Port Deposit, Md., and 
their Secretary writes that he was ‘‘uni- 
versally beloved in the community as well 
as in the school circles.’ The following is 
clipped from the Midland Journal: ‘‘In a 
sense no one can pay tribute to so rare a 
spirit as Mr. Aldrich. One can only record 
memories of the man — themselves the 
tribute. What his name stood for in Cecil 
County through nearly forty-three years 
is known best to those whose lives he 
touched. To the students at Tome his 
sympathetic understanding of them and 
the vividness of his interest in their prob- 
lems will never be forgotten. Few men 
have had so fine a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. With great unselfishness he gave 
himself unsparingly to the betterment 
of his community. Often he brought to 
fruition a cherished vision singlehanded 
through almost insuperable obstacles. 
Nothing daunted him. He was back of 
every fine movement that stood for im- 
provement of the individual, the home, 
the school, the community.’’ — GrorGE 
A. PacxarD, Secretary, 50 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. Harry M. Goopwin, As- 
sistant Secretary, Room 4-136, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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John W. Hall reports that he spent the 
summer at his home, 8 Hillside Street, 
Roxbury, “‘going over to the L Street 
beach every sunny day, so that I feel 
quite as well in physical being as my 
seventy-five years warrant.’’ —William 
H. Messenger writes from Florida, 
144-9th Avenue, N.E., St. Petersburg: 
‘Retired Nov. 1, 1937, and after a month 
or two drove down here with friend wife 
to try and ward off the undertaker a short 
time longer. Go north each summer for 
three or four months, but this is the place 
for all 92 men and older. You surely have 
made more than enough money to retire 
on long ago.”” 

Herbert Moody retired from his job in 
May, 1938, but is not content to be idle 
like some of the rest of us. He writes: 
‘Yes, I subscribe to The Review and I 
agree with you that it is the best-looking 
and most interesting and instructive 
alumni magazine that I have ever seen. 
But I am more and more inclined to place 
ali Institute matters in the front rank. 
For forty-six years after graduation I was 
connected with education, and I have 
never seen any reason for taking Tech out 
of the top line. My first academic year of 
retirement is coming to a close. I have 
been supremely happy and as busy as 
need be. I have been honored with the 
chairmanship of the division of chemis- 
try and chemical technology in the Na- 
tional Research Council. That brings me 
in contact personally and by correspond- 
ence not only with all leading chemists 
but with scientists in all allied fields. I 
can think of no better fortune for a scien- 
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tist than to find outlet in this magnificent 
organization and its parent group, the 
National Academy of Sciences. We are 
housed in a white marble ‘palace’ op- 
posite Lincoln Memorial. That is twenty- 
five minutes’ drive from my home across 
the Potomac.’ Moody’s home address is 
Windover Heights, Vienna, Va. 

J. C. Norcross does not have such good 
news and writes: ‘‘I broke my leg on 
January 6 (and this was written May 11) 
and was in the hospital for 110 days. I 
am now back home and learning to walk 
again, but it is slow work. However, I 
hope in a few weeks to get back to work 
again if I can only get some sun which 
we have missed so much thus far this 
year.’” — A. G. Pierce writes from 1312 
Cleveland Avenue, Canton, Ohio: ‘“‘I 
should like to attend the reunion, more to 
be at our class meeting than to participate 
in the general festivity. Technology to- 
day is far removed in actuality from the 
old school as I knew it. I should feel lost 
in its environment. I read The Review 
regularly and enjoy it. It does bring out 
how much the school influence is devoted 
to research. . . ."’ ‘‘As to ‘Our News,’”’ 
he writes, ‘‘it seems as if we should have 
more news. For example, here we are — 
a body of men in our late sixties, who 
have witnessed in our times an unpar- 
alleled development in technical arts and 
have been a part of this development in 
our own ways, little or great. We have 
seen this carried to an extreme in produc- 
ing ideas, tools, and processes, all to make 
wealth for their owners and happiness in 
varying degree for all. What are we as 
M.I.T. graduates of the early Nineties 
doing to study the plans of our govern- 
ment for promoting more security for 
those less fortunate than ourselves and 
what do we know of the activities of 
others of our Class? How are we applying 
our training and experience in solving 
the state and national problems, of such 
moment at this time?”’ Pierce prepared a 
paper dealing with the German scene and 
read it before the international service 
committee of the Rotary Club of Pitts- 
burgh on January 18. The paper was an 
impressive piece of work comprising not 
less than 1,000 words. 

Carlson received the following from 
Charles H. Chase, who has just com- 
e- forty-three years of teaching at the 

ufts Engineering School: ‘Perhaps you 
may have seen that the Engineering 
School faculty gave me a dinner last Tues- 
day (day after the Technology Alumni 
Dinner) because, having served forty- 
three years and having been on the staff 
since and before the beginning of the Engi- 
neering School, I am now on leave of 
absence for 1939-1940 (on my own applica- 
tion to the trustees) and will be on pen- 
sion after that if things are favorable. I 
am not sure that the regular work of 
teaching is less strenuous than doing the 
work that had been piling up waiting for 
me in these last fifteen years when I have 
been doing more than usual outside work; 
but at any rate I do not have to do it at 
any particular time and can get to bed 
nights at reasonable times. That is con- 
siderable relief.’’ 


The Alumni Dinner on June 5 was at- 
tended and enjoyed by Kales, Hutchin- 
son, Fuller, Ingraham, C. H. Chase, 
Carlson, and J. W. Hall. — The Alumni 
Office has informed the Secretary of the 
death of Herbert L. Wardner in Akron, 
Ohio, on June 8, and the death of Charles 
H. Bigelow in Plainfield, N.J., on June 
10 


Augustus F. Knudsen writes under 
date of September 8 from Hollywood, 
Calif.: ‘As I have been wandering back 
and forth for a number of years, I am not 
in touch with any M.I.T. club. Yet as the 
time ———- for the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Class, it does bring back old 
memories and the wish to be at M.I.T. 
in 1942 if there is any celebration by the 
surviving members of the Class. I have 
lost by death the best friends I had — 
particularly Leonard Metcalf. But I am 
writing to one or two whose addresses I 
have. It will please me very much to get 
an answer to those letters and know what 
is going on. Please address me in care of 
my bankers, Bishop Trust Company, 
Honolulu, T.H. That address will find me 
wherever I may be in China or India."’ 
The Secretary has written Knudsen in 
reply and suggests that some others do 
the same. — Joun W. Hatt, Secretary, 8 
Hillside Street, Roxbury, Mass. W. 
Spencer Hutcuinson, Assistant Secretary, 
75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Ladd Norton's forty-six years’ 
service at Technology was brought to a 
close by his death at his summer home in 
Annisquam, Mass., on September 8. He 
was in his sixty-ninth year. The Class has 
lost a leading member; the Institute, one 
who was outstanding for his achieve- 
ments in making the results of technolog- 
ical training and research of direct, prac- 
tical use to mankind; and the country, an 
industrial physicist who early in his 
career became widely known for his work 
in fire prevention and the development of 
fire-resistant materials. For the classbook 
of 1923, our thirtieth anniversary, in 
answer to the request for ‘‘an outline of 
what you have accomplished,’’ Norton 
wrote: ‘‘Not much, but I’ve had a mighty 
fine time doing it. Have tried to hold up 
one corner of the Institute and keep some 
people and some property from burning 
up unnecessarily."’ This, however, was 
but one of his felds of effort, and in his 
later years especially his interests in in- 
dustrial physics became much diversified. 

Charlie was born on December 11, 1870, 
at Springfield, Mass., where he received 
his elementary training in its public 
schools. Entering Technology with our 
Class, he was graduated in 1893 in Elec- 
trical Engineering. Upon his graduation 
he was appointed to the staff in Physics 
and given the task of setting up the heat 
measurements laboratory, one of the 
earliest in which systematic instruction 
in heat measurements was given, a course 
which he developed to a high degree of 
efficiency. In 1895 he was appointed in- 
structor in physics, became assistant pro- 
fessor of heat measurements in 1899, as- 
sociate professor in 1905, and professor 
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in 1910. In 1917 his title was changed to 
professor of industrial physics. Upon the 
resignation of William H. Walker as di- 
rector of the Division of Industrial Co- 
operation and Research in 1921, Norton 
was appointed to succeed him, continuing 
in that office until his death. In 1922, 
upon the resignation of Professor E. B. 
Wilson, he became head of the Depart- 
ment of Physics, a post which he held 
until 1930. He was one of the faculty 
members to serve on the Administrative 
Committee in charge of Institute affairs 
until a new President was chosen to suc- 
ceed Dr. Maclaurin. 

As physicist and engineer, Norton's 
work covered a wide field. In the Nine- 
ties he worked with the late Francis H. 
Williams '73 of the Corporation in pio- 
neer investigation of the application of 
x-rays to medical diagnosis. Throughout 
his life he was constantly active in the 
creation of new products and new proc- 
esses for industry. He was associated with 
the late Edward Atkinson in pioneer 
fire-prevention work and with others 
established the Insurance Engineering 
Experiment Station. That organization 
assisted in establishing the recognition of 
Portland cement concrete as a fire-resist- 
ant material, thereby making it available 
in a large way for construction. Norton's 
invention of processes for the manufac- 
ture of asbestos wood and asbestos shin- 
gles and the familiar asbestos materials 
in such wide use today was perhaps his 
best-known industrial contribution. An- 
other notable contribution to industry 
was a machine for making silica brick 
which superseded the old hand-molding 
method and is now in universal use. He 
also contributed to knowledge of high- 
temperature insulating materials and was 
much interested in problems of corrosion 
of metals. Recently he had been engaged 
in important research on synthetic tex- 
tile fibers. From his inventions he held 
over a hundred United States and foreign 
patents, and he was a director of many 
corporations which put these patents to 
use. His published papers beginning with 
‘The X-Rays in Medicine and Surgery," 
published in 1896, number more than 
fifty and range pretty much over the field 
of industrial physics. 

During the World War, Norton was 
concerned with the critical study and de- 
velopment of numbers of new scientific 
devices for offense and defense. Much of 
this work was done with the Naval Con- 
sulting Board and the ordnance depart- 
ment of the Navy. He also undertook to 
develop a process for the manufacture of 
metallic magnesium, the supply of which 
had been cut off from the Allies at the 
outbreak of the war. He succeeded in de- 
veloping an electrolytic process for the 
preparation of magnesium, and later de- 
signed and built a plant which was able 
to produce the material in large quanti- 
ties before the United States entered the 
war. 

He was a fellow of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and a member 
of the American Physical Society, the 
American Chemical Society, the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of 
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Science, the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, the American Ceramic 
Society, the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, the National Fire 
Protection Association, and the American 
Society for Testing Materials. Norton's 
wife, the former Miss Frances Torrey, 
whom he married on September 24, 1895, 
was fatally injured in an automobile 
accident on February 6, 1937. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, Frederick H.'18 of 
Winchester, John T.’18 of Cambridge, 
and Charles L., Jr.,’25, of New York; 
and by three daughters, Misses Dorothy 
and Margaret Norton of Boston and Mrs. 
Joseph Batcheller of Los Angeles. 

Carleton E. Davis was elected an hon- 
orary member of the American Water 
Works Association at the 1939 conven- 
tion of that organization at Atlantic 
City. He had formerly served the associa- 
tion as president. Since his graduation 
with the Class, Davis’s whole profes- 
sional career has been primarily in the 
field of water-supply and water-power 
work in which he has achieved distinc- 
tion. Engaged on such work in the New 
England states until 1900 and for the 
board of water commissioners of Newark, 
N.J., until 1904, in the latter year he be- 
came engineer for the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission at Panama, in charge of install- 
ing water-supply and sewerage systems 
in all towns along the canal. Return- 
ing from Panama, he was appointed de- 
partment engineer of the reservoir depart- 
ment of the board of water i ¥ of the 
city of New York, in charge of the con- 
struction of the great Ashokan Reservoir 
in the Catskills. In 1912 he resigned to be- 
come chief of the Philadelphia Bureau of 
Water. In 1923 he became manager of the 
Indianapolis Water Company and since 
1925 has been manager and a director of 
the Philadelphia Suburban Water Com- 
pany. His address is 762 Lancaster Ave- 
nue, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Arthur Farwell’s standing among 
American composers was firmly estab- 
lished long ago. This year his Symbolistic 
Study No. 6, ‘‘Mountain Vision,”’ re- 
ceived the prize-winning award of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs. Tke 
concerto was played for the first time in a 
nation-wide broadcast on Sunday after- 
noon, May 28, as the leading number of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company’s 
symphony hour. As a youth, Farwell 
showed marked musical talent. How- 
ever, to meet parental desires that he be 
equipped with a ‘‘useful’’ education, he 
came to the Institute and achieved cred- 
itable standing in the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Course. From the day of his gradua- 
tion with the Class, he was free to de- 
vote himself to the profession of his 
choice — music — which has been his 
life career. The first six years were given 
to intensive study of musical composition 
in Boston, in Germany, and in Paris. 
Upon his return from abroad in 1899 he 
served for a time as lecturer on musical 
history at Cornell University. A few years 
later, the Archaeological Institute of 
America sent Farwell west to study and 
report upon folk songs of the American 
Indian and other folk songs of Spanish 


California. His interest and enthusiasm 
thus aroused, he established at Newton 
Center, Mass., his Wa-Wan Press which 
for many years bore rich fruit in bringing 
forth works of American composers and 
in arousing interest in little-known 
American music. In 1909 he joined the 
staff of Musical America. By 1918 we find 
him the acting head of the department of 
music at the University of California. 
More recently he has held a professorship 
in music at Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. As composer, publisher, 
editor, musical director and teacher, Far- 
well has done much to encourage and de- 
velop distinctive American music and has 
himself become an outstanding authority 
on this subject. This interest is reflected in 
his own compositions which have won 
for him deservedly high place among 
American composers. 

Last August the Secretary made a trip 
from Boston to the Pacific Coast, a jour- 
ney of 8,500 miles by air, motor, and 
(some) rail, crossing twenty-six states in 
fifteen days. His stops included Los 
Angeles, the Yosemite, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and Cheyenne, Wyo. At Los Angeles he 
lunched with W. T. Knowlton, who for 
many years has been engineer in charge 
of the sewerage work of that city and 
whom he found vigorous, hale, and 
hearty. At San Francisco he ran across 
Severance Burrage '92 from Denver, where 
he has long held the professorship of 
bacteriology and public health at the 
University of Colorado School of Medi- 
cine. The focal point of Fay’s trip was the 
San Francisco general conference of the 
American Unitarian Association, where 
he had official duties as chairman of the 
business committee and as director of the 
association and also represented the Uni- 
tarian Layman’s League as vice-president. 
To this conference came Professor and 
Mrs. Burrage as delegates from Denver. 
Two successive days spent at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. near San Francisco 
and at the Puget Sound Navy Yard at 
Bremerton, opposite Seattle, were a 
revelation of the excellence and thor- 
oughness of the preparedness program 
now being carried out by the Navy De- 
partment on the West Coast. At each of 
these yards, construction is being carried 
forward at the rate of some $10,000,000 a 
year. In each case, new dry docks, ma- 
chine shops, power plants, and other 
varied facilities necessary for the construc- 
tion, servicing, and a of naval ves- 
sels are being provided, and the present 
program calls for practically doubling 
the capacity of each of these important 
yards. In an interview in the Salt Lake 
Tribune, Fay expressed his appreciation, 
as an engineer, of the high quality of this 
work which is being done by the Navy 
Department through its bureau of yards 
and docks. During a day spent at Salt 
Lake City, he was the guest of a prom- 
inent engineer who is one of the ‘‘Council 
of Twelve’’ and was received by other 
high officials of the Mormon Church, in- 
cluding President Grant and former 
Senator Reed Smoot. Since his first 
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flight in Europe in 1930, Fay has been 
an enthusiast for aviation, and he is 
warm in his praise of the service now 
rendered by our several transcontinental 
air lines. 

The following changes of address have 
been received: Edward J. Flynn, 8 Irving- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass.; Isaiah C. 
Hanscom, 51 Addington Road, Brook- 
line, Mass.; John C. Hawley, The Ever- 
greens, R.D. Number 4, Madison, Wis.; 
Charles G. Waitt, 116 Sutherland Road, 
Brookline, Mass. — Freperic H. Fay, 
Secretary, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Georce B. GuippeEn, Assistant Secretary, 
551 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Reunion — 45 years out — has come 
and gone, leaving a particularly happy 
set of memories for those of us who were 
privileged to attend. A brief account of 
our doings may be of interest to those 
who couldn’t come and perhaps, by re- 
calling the events of our get-together, to 
those who were present. June 2 was a fine 
summer day. During the morning various 
members of the Class dropped into the 
office of the Dean of Science and reunion 
began then and there. At noon we for- 
gathered at the Graduate House and at 
one o'clock had an excellent luncheon 
served in the Dutch Room. President 
Compton joined us at luncheon and gave 
us cordial greeting and one of his always 
admirable and interesting talks about 
some of the things going on at the Insti- 
tute. On the whole we got the impression 
that he rather approves of ‘94. Those 
present at the luncheon were two of our 
coeds, Mrs. Darragh de Lancey (Harriet 
Gallup) and Mrs. Walter Griffin (Marion 
Mahoney), Al and Mrs. Tenney, Walter 
Batson, Horace Crary, Ned Hunt, Henry 
and Mrs. Warren, Joe Thropp, Nathan 
Day, Billy King, Tom Curtis, Alan 
Claflin, Austin and Mrs. Sperry, John 
Nowell, George Taber, Fred Baker, 
Arthur Patrick, Warren and Mrs. Jenney, 
Will Bovey, Billy Sayward, Will McJen- 
nett, George Owen, and Sam and Mrs. 
Prescott. The luncheon was a jolly af- 
fair, and the reunion started most aus- 
piciously. It was interesting and amusing 
to observe the rediscovery of long-absent 
classmates, but it did not take many 
minutes to get back to a spirit of com- 
radeship fully as genuine and friendly as 
we knew in the days when, as newly 
fledged graduates in 1894, we said our 
farewells in Rogers Building on Boylston 
Street. 

After the luncheon there were plenty of 
cars available for our hegira to East Bay 
Lodge at Wianno on Cape Cod. No at- 
tempt was made to travel en masse, but 
all planned to meet at seven o clock for 
dinner. Unfortunately Fred Baker and 
Warren and Mrs. Jenney were not able to 
go. Jenney was just recovering from a 
bad accident, and attendance at the 
luncheon was his first public appearance 
since his misfortune. His spirit in coming 
to this event while still in the hands of 
his doctors was fine, and was greatly ap- 
preciated by the others present. At East 
Bay Lodge our numbers were swelled by 
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the arrival that evening or on Saturday of 
Bob Weston, Leon Davis, Roland Bailey, 
Norwin Bean, and Luther Nash. 

After dinner on Friday evening we 
gathered in the hotel lobby and George 
Owen showed many of his beautiful pic- 
tures, both movies and stills in color. The 
scenes included yachts and yacht racing, 
the Tech dinghies, athletic events, espe- 
cially dashes, both in regular and slow 
motion, and a series of beautiful gardens 
and landscapes in color. It was a grand 
show. One of the slides shown was the 
class picture of '94 taken for ‘“Technique"’ 
on the steps of the Natural History So- 
ciety’s Building in 1893 (what a trans- 
formation in some of the members since 
those days!). After showing his pictures 
Owen left for home at 10:45 p.m. on ac- 
count of a Saturday engagement he could 
not break. It was as fine an exhibition of 
class spirit and codperation as one is 
likely to see. Sayward then entertained 
the group with a recital of a couple of 
brief plays; this was also much appre- 
ciated, for William does this sort of thing 
very skillfully. Mrs. Griffin then showed 
a number of the wonderfully executed 
drawings of some of her late husband's 
architectural triumphs. They were un- 
usual and really beautiful, and it is sur- 
mised that they represented some of her 
own skill as draftsman and her own co- 
operation in planning and design. 

Saturday was another perfect day. The 

olfers had a tournament at the Wianno 
inks. Nongolfers drove about the Cape, 
bathed, photographed, and played 
bridge, or gathered in groups on the com- 
fortable porches and exchanged experi- 
ences and memories of more than two 
score years. Some of the expert and hardy 
golfers played morning and afternoon; 
others found one round about their limit. 
The star performers, as in earlier reunions, 
were Crary and Bean, and by the method 
of scoring used they were tied for the 
championship and the grand prize was 
divided between them. That evening we 
had the class dinner, all being at one 
large U-shaped table. Mr.. Brown cer- 
tainly gave us a real banquet. From the 
cocktails to the dessert, the dinner was 
one to be remembered. After dinner came 
the election of class officers, with Horace 
Crary re-elected as president for the next 
five years. The Secretary, having been 
sentenced for life at an earlier reunion, 
was merely reconfirmed. Crary opened 
the informal speaking, and the Secre- 
tary reported the class statistics, read 
letters and telegrams from regretful ab- 
sentees, and gave the lengthening list of 
those who have gone from us. This was 
the one saddening moment of the whole 
reunion. Sunday forenoon was a period of 
farewells, as most of us had to Reon be- 
fore luncheon. A few stayed for another 
round of golf. 

Special mention should be made of those 
who came from afar. Austin Sperry and 
Mrs. Sperry drove from California. It 
was Austin's first reunion and first visit 
to the Institute since getting his diploma 
forty-five years before. What a delight it 
was to have the Sperrys with us. John 
Nowell also came from California to 


combine reunion with a visit to a married 
daughter who lives near Boston. Al- 
though Mrs. Nowell came with John, 
her maternal instincts prevailed over her 
attraction for the reunion. Mrs. Griffin 
might be called the really far comer, for 
she has made her home in Australia for 
many years. Bovey from Minneapolis 
and Patrick from Cleveland, Thropp from 
Washington and Crary from Warren, Pa., 
were next in order of distance traveled for 
the reunion. Price had planned to be with 
us and had come to America but was un- 
expectedly called back to Paris a few 
days before our gathering. Frank Lovejoy 
had counted on being with us; at the last 
moment, however, he had a sudden but 
slight illness, so that his physician for- 
bade his coming. We rire him greatly. 
Both Price and Lovejoy sent fine letters 
to the Secretary. 

Space will not permit the printing of all 
the many letters and telegrams of regret, 
often accompanied by amusing comment 
or a personal note. Each letter breathed 
the spirit of loyalty to ‘94 and M.I.T. 
Messages were received from Sam Reed 
of Nehalem, Ore.; Harry Bates, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Harold Chase, Danville, Va.; Tom 
Richards, New York City; Mason Chace, 
on T.W.A. plane bound for San Diego; 
Arthur Clement, Chicago; Lewis Green- 
leaf, Loudonville, N.Y.; Charley Meade, 
New York City; Leonard Tufts, Pine- 
hurst, N.C.; Jim Kimberly and Charles 
Abbot, Washington, D.C.; Henry Swan- 
ton, Westport, Maine; Charles Beach, 
Dubuque, Iowa; Albert Zimmerman, 
New York City; John Kittredge, New 
York City; George Anderson, West New- 
bury, Mass.; Arthur Shurtleff, Boston; 
Sam Blake, Schenectady; Leslie Dana, 
St. Louis; John Ferguson and Horatio 
Parker, from Florida; Miss Annie Allen 
and Mrs. F. M. Greenlaw (Emma Kra- 
mer); and, of course, from Price and 
Lovejoy. There were possibly other let- 
ters not before me at the moment. How 
we wished that all the writers might 
have been with us. 

The correspondence incident to reunion 
has its great joys and also its deep sor- 
rows. Mrs. Dudley Chaffee wrote that 
her husband had been stricken with an 
infection and was hospitalized at Sara- 
sota, Fla. We trust he is now recovered. 
C. R. Boss suffered a severe shock several 
months ago and our latest news is that he 
is in the Lawrence and Memorial Associ- 
ated Hospitals at New London, Conn. 
Five deaths were also reported: R. Waldo 
Gilkey at Falmouth, Mass., on Dec. 27; 
Prescott H. Coolidge at Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, Calif., on January 14; Donald W. 
Ross, Jr., at Montreal on March 3; Ed- 
mund L. Andrews at Chicago in March; 
and Harry A. Brown at Whitinsville, 
Mass., on May 7. The class sympathy 
goes out to the families of all these men. 


“We wish also to express our deepest 


sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. T. P. Curtis on 
the death of their daughter a few weeks 
ago. 

Let me close these notes with a more 
cheerful item: George Taber and his wife 
have just started on a two months’ motor 
trip to Seattle, San Francisco and its 
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Exposition, Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Grand Canyon, Carlsbad Caverns, Hot 
Springs National Park, and the Great 
Smoky National Park. Taber hopes to see 
Sperry and Nowell, and the Secretary has 
given him several other addresses. — Can 
any one supply news or the address of 
Nelson W. Dalton? He has been ‘‘lost’’ 
for a long time. — Samuet C. Prescott, 
Secretary, Room 10-405, M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Since it was an off year for the Class, 
only a few members attended the festivi- 
ties of Alumni Day in Boston last June. 
There was a corporal’s guard at the din- 
ner, consisting of Tom Booth, Sammy 
Hunt, Henry Jackson, Walter S. Wil- 
liams, and Yoder. The Class was honored 
by having a representative at the head 
table — Jerry Swope. The irterest this 
past year centered in our forty-fourth 
reunion in New York City; next year, 
our forty-fifth regular will bring a larger 
attendance. At least, let’s hope so. 

The forty-fourth reunion of the Class 
was held at the Gramatan Hotel, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., on June 10 and 11, and the 
story of its great success has passed into 
history. Those who were fortunate to at- 
tend enjoyed a program of most fascinat- 
ing and interesting experiences. In the 
past the general class reunions have cus- 
tomarily been held at five-year intervals, 
but some reunions have been held when 
the get-together spirit of the Class mani- 
fested itself or some special occasion 
warranted calling the Class together. 

This forty-fourth reunion originated 
with the New York boys. While they 
are good Tech boosters, they are naturally 
New York boosters. At a New York class 
luncheon, months past, Gerard Swope 
suggested a reunion during June, 1939, 
which would give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to visit New York City and see the 
Fair as well. The suggestion carried; and 
the "95 boys in New York agreed to han- 
die the affair and appointed a committee, 
consisting of Fred B. Cutter, chairman; 
John H. Gardiner, vice-chairman; and 
Azel Ames, Arthur L. Canfield, John D. 
Moore, Gerard Swope, and Thomas H. 
Wiggin, assistants. The success of such an 
event depends upon the proper function- 
ing of the little details which go far 
toward the comforts and entertainment 
of those who attend. This responsibility, 
in the main, fell on Fred Cutter, ably as- 
sisted by John Gardiner. Fred was emi- 
nently qualified through experience, 
familiarity with New York during the 
day as well as the night, and overcon- 
scientiousness for the welfare of others. 
He produced a successful reunion. The 
$4, som covered a two-day reunion with 

eadquarters at the Hotel Gramatan and 
included group attendance at the Fair. 

Eddie and Mrs. Alden from Hartford 
decided to see the Fair before the reunion; 
so they were the first to register at the 
hotel. Lawrence and Mrs. Barr from Pine- 
hurst, N.C., and the Yoder family from 
Ayer, Mass., followed soon after. This re- 
union was Lawrence Barr's first with the 
Class. Everyone was delighted to see the 
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Barrs, who hope never to miss another 
reunion. Toward evening, Tommy and 
Mrs. Booth from Boston, Willard and 
Mrs. Watkins from Bound Brook, N.J., 
and Walter S. and Mrs. Williams from 
North Dighton, Mass., appeared in that 
order. About this time John and Mrs. 
Gardiner arrived to ‘‘pay their respects’ 
and finally all were assembled in one of 
the corners of the veranda of the hotel. 
Soon Saturday was at hand, with addi- 
tional arrivals of Sammy Hunt from 
Manchester, N.H.; Eugene Clapp from 
Boston; Charles F. Wray from Rochester, 
N.Y.; and Edmund D. Barry of Chicago 
— now of New York. Fred and Mrs. Cut- 
ter were promptly on hand, but Jonny 
and Mrs. Moore from Brooklyn arrived 
shortly after breakfast. We were indeed 
fortunate to have as guests Mrs. John C. 
Wolfe and daughter Anna from Brook- 
lyn, and Mrs. James Humphreys of Wil- 
ton, Conn. Mrs. John H. Gregory of Bal- 
timore and Mrs. Edward H. Huxley of 
Tenafly, N.J., were unable to attend. We 
were deeply sorry that Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur L. Canfield could not come on ac- 
count of Arthur’s illness. 

The first official event was the class 
luncheon at twelve noon at the Grama- 
tan. A splendid menu was served and en- 
joyed by an enrollment of twenty-six. 
Jerry Swope was not there because he was 
busy during the morning, helping to 
entertain the King and Queen of England 
Al Sloan and Mrs. Sloan had previous en- 
gagements and did not arrive; the surprise 
of the occasion was when Reid McManus 
eee The short, round-faced, smiling 
fellow came all the way from Moncton, 
New Brunswick, Canada. It was good to 
see him and his smile, too. After luncheon 
we held the class meeting with Tom 
Booth in the chair. Minutes of previous 
meeting were omitted; roll call was 
passed by; Secretary’s and Treasurer's 
— were tabled. Resolved: to send a 
telegram of cheer to Arthur Canfield and 
to spread on the minutes an expression of 
appreciation to Fred Cutter, John Gardi- 
ner, and Jerry Swope for their gracious 
services in making the reunion such a 
great success. A delightful surprise was 
the receipt of a telegram from dear Al 
Zapf in California, sending greetings to 
the old gang and with best wishes. 

The horn sounded! It was the call to 
the large bus to carry all to the summer 
home of Gerard Swope, where tea had 
been arranged for the Class by Mr. and 
Mrs. Swope. What a delightful change 
from hot New York hotel life to the 
cooling atmosphere of a delightful coun- 
try home. Among the trees of the thickly 
wooded slopes of Ossining on the Hud- 
son, you will find ‘“The Croft,"’ the sum- 
mer home of the Swopes. Their English- 
type home rests in a cultivated corner of 
a grove of trees where abound the con- 
ventional gardens as well as informal 
walks, all in a simplicity and attractive- 
ness that makes the place one of enchant- 
ment. Here Mr. and Mrs. Swope met the 
contingent of "95 and entertained them 
throughout the afternoon. Then suddenly 
the call was heard: ‘“Time to go, if you 
want to see the King and Queen.’’ Off we 





went, only to see them whirled up the 
New York highway toward the Roose- 
velt home. It was a most delightful treat 
to be with Jerry and his family of chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 

Following the King and Queen episode, 
we traveled together to attend our class 
dinner at Playland, Rye, N.Y., one of the 
finest play sections in this part of the 
country. We were met by Mr. Currier, 
assistant manager of Playland, who dined 
with us and was responsible for preparing 
the splendid dinner we all enjoyed. 
Awaiting us for dinner were Frank and 
Mrs. Schmitz, who had not been able to 
attend the luncheon; it was fine to have 
them at the dinner. Following dinner we 
viewed some old reunion films and were 
photographed by the management. All 
who attended received a copy of the 
photograph as a souvenir. 

On Sunday morning at eight we started 
for the New York Fair via bus. The early 
start was necessary to meet the hour when 
we were to be ushered into the General 
Motors exhibit — without waiting; this 
through the courtesy of Al Sloan, Jr. 
Jerry Swope also arranged for a special 
presentation of man-made lightning and 
the electrical color wonders at the Gen- 
eral Electric exhibit. These courtesies 
were much appreciated by our group. 
The remaining part of the day afforded an 
yay temas to get a complete picture of 
the Fair in general. The bus returned us 
to our hotel where we parted in groups — 
some to return at once to their homes, 
others to go to New York City for a few 
days longer at the Fair. All will remember 
Johnny Moore's song of the “Iron Men of 
°95"’ and the admonition of the bus 
guards: ‘‘Watch the steep step!”’ 

William B. Stork has returned from 
Geneva, Switzerland, and may be found 
at 3923 Canterbury Road, Baltimore, 
Md. Edmund D. Barry, XIII, formerly of 
Chicago, has been transferred to New 
York City, where you can find him at the 
Universal Atlas Cement Company, 135 
East 42d Street. E. Morton Chapman 
has moved from Washington, D.C., to 
his home in Intervale, N.H. 

Judson C. Dickerman of Chevy Chase, 
Md., had planned to attend the New 
York reunion with Mrs. Dickerman, but 
he could not make it because he had to 
complete the reports he was preparing 
for the city of Indianapolis, Ind., on 
“The Bases of Valuation for Purchase of 
the Properties and Business of the In- 
dianapolis Water Company by the City 
of Indianapolis, Ind.’’ He mailed the Sec- 
retary copies of these reports, and they are 
most interesting reading. While in In- 
dianapolis he viewed the Memorial Day 
auto races, with their attendant loss of 
life. He also toured the ‘‘pits and ga- 
rages’’ where the mechanics prepare their 
cars for the terrific speeds on the track. 
After final inspection he raised this ques- 
tion: ‘‘I pe if the curves are banked 
properly for the possible 125- to 150-mile 
speeds at which the cars approach them?”’ 

e doubts if the track has been modified 
to keep up with the rapidly increasing 
speeds of the racing cars from year to 
year. The question is certainly pertinent. 
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Each summer, when possible, the 
Yoders take a trek around Cape Cod. The 
first stop this year was with Con and 
Mrs. Young of '95. Following this, while 
at the summer home of Mrs. John H. 
Gregory at Harwichport, we had the 
pleasure of a call from E. Lawrence Hurd 
and Azel Ames, both old salts of '95. 
Hurd has retired from active business and 
was sojourning at his summer home in 
Chatham. Ames looks as young as ever 
and was summering on the Cape while 
recuperating from a hospital stay which 
prevented his attendance at the reunion. 
We certainly enjoyed this three-cornered 
reunion. 

Although a reunion was held in June, 
it will not replace the regular five-year 
reunion which should be held prior to the 
Alumni Day in June, 1940. Plans are un- 
der way and due notice will reach the class 
membership for their consideration and 
suggestions. We sincerely hope it will be 
another memorable, well-attended occa- 
sion. 

“His goal is: ‘Economic Literacy.’ ”’ 
Such is the refreshing panacea for some of 
the ills of business and industry, as con- 
ceived by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., who es- 
tablished a $10,000,000 educational foun- 
dation. ‘Having been connected with 
industry all my life,’’ the quotation con- 
tinues, ‘‘it seems eminently proper that I 
should turn back, in part, the proceeds of 
that activity, witha lee of promoting a 
broader as well as a better understanding 
of the economic principles and national 
policies which have characterized Amer- 
ican enterprise down thru the years, and 
as a result of which its truly marvelous 
development has been made possible. 

“That was the motive of Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jt-s when he set up the $10,000,000 
educational foundation, named after his 
father. On May 23, last, Founder Sloan 
was 64. He was born in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, son of a tea and coffee importer. 
The family moved to Brooklyn and Sloan, 
Jr., ahead of his class in high school, quit 
to get to college quicker, was disap- 
pee when they rejected him because 

e was too young. He made it up by fin- 
ishing the four-year course at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in three 
years. At 22 he was head of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., in Newark, built up 
the firm's business from $2,000 a year to 
$20,000,000 a year. In 1916 he went into 
autos, has been there since, is still Chair- 
man of the huge General Motors Cor- 
poration.” 

Fred Cutter has not forgotten his love 
for the Maine woods and the ‘‘down- 
east’’ waters. He writes of renewing his 
youth while he and Mrs. Cutter were so- 
journing during the summer, at Five 
Islands, Maine. He tells the proverbial 
fish stories about handling 40-pound hali- 
but, overgrown clams, and six-pound 
lobsters, all of which contributed to mak- 
ing him feel younger, at least. 

William Bement Claflin passed away at 
his home, 1250 Santa Barbara Street, San 
Diego, Calif., on August 15. Bill was 4 
life-long architect. After graduation he 
was associated in turn with McKim, 
Mead and White; Carrere and Hastings; 
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Trowbridge and Livingston. During De- 
cember, 1901, he became resident archi- 
tect for the New York and New Jersey 
Telephone Company at Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Following this connection he practiced 
architecture on his own account for a 
o— of four years. From April, 1915, to 
ay, 1917, he was consulting engineer 
with Guy Lowell’94 and Godley and 
Haskell, both of New York City. 
During the World War, Claflin was 
graduated from the first training camp 
with the rank of captain in the reserve 
corps of engineers and served overseas. 
He was finally discharged at Cam 
Humphreys, Va., in January, 1919. Claf- 
lin, for a number of years, was interested 
in, and responsible for, the design and 
building construction of the New York 
City Court House. Following this work 
he developed ill-health and remained at 
his home in New Canaan, Conn. He 
fought an incurable heart affection and 
finally moved to California to rest in a 
less rigorous climate. Mrs. Claflin sur- 
vives him, as do a married daughter, 
Mrs. Ruthven E. Libby of Arlington, 
Va., and a son, William Bement Claflin, 
Jr., of Wayland, Mass. — Lutuer K. 
Yooerr, Secretary, 69 Pleasant Street, Ayer, 
Mass. Joun H. Garpiner, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Graybar Electric Company, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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On the day these notes are being dic- 
tated, toward the end of September, the 
summer is over and we are all getting 
back to work. The Secretary was on the 
job at M.I.T. up to August and then was 
away at the old Locke homestead in New 
Hampshire, later making a quick automo- 
bile trip to Ontario. He returned by way 
of New York and, having a few spare 
minutes, just before one noon he called 
upon John Tilley. John insisted upon 
lunch, which was very enjoyable, al- 
though rather brief. John did not have 
anything special to report in the way of 
news, except that he was busy and his 
firm of Vermilya-Brown had a job in 
Washington and also had been doing 
quite a bit of work in connection with 
the New York World's Fair. 

Rockwell had his usual summer trip to 
Tennessee to visit the Rockwell family. 
He and Mrs. Rockwell made the trip by 
automobile and visited relatives in New 
Haven, took in the Fair in New York, 
and enjoyed some of the fine scenery of the 
mountains in Virginia and Tennessee. 
On their return they stopped in Washing- 
ton and tried to get in touch with C. W. 
Perley and Marshall Leighton, but both 
were absent. However, John did find Billy 
McAlpine who, as one of the United 
States Engineers, reported that he was 
having a busy time as usual and would 
shortly be coming to New England on a 
trip to look after some government work. 
John also reported that Billy Anderson 
was spending a few days in Boston on his 
way back to Cincinnati from his summer 
home at Biddeford Pool, Maine. 

The Secretary had a letter in August 
from Charlie Newhall, who for many 
years has been located at Medford, Ore. 


Charlie said that he was as usual carrying 
on his job of running a ranch on which 
he raised pears and did some farming, but 
that the job was not too arduous and he 
had plenty of time to go fishing and other- 
wise enjoy himself.— A letter from 
Charlie Paul in Dayton, Ohio, gave the 
information that Charlie was very busy 
on personal consulting work on dams, 
foundations, flood control, and other 
water-control products, so that his trips 
were taking him to various points, as far 
east as Hartford, Conn., and as far west as 
Sacramento, Calif., including also Ala- 
bama, North Carolina, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Texas, Arizona, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and Colorado. He does a lot 
of traveling but naturally cannot com- 
plain since it means that he is kept busy. 
Actually he manages to spend about half 
of his time at home. He sees McAlpine 
frequently in Washington, and Grover 
occasionally, and some other classmates 
now and then. 

Admiral Bakenhus spent his summer 
around New York and wrote that he did 
not find the climate too bad on the whole. 
In June he and Mrs. Bakenhus were guests 
at St. Lawrence University, at Canton, 
N.Y., where he was in attendance as a 
member of the conference on Canadian- 
American affairs. 

A post card from Johnny Halloran 
reached the Secretary the last of July. 
This was mailed from San Francisco and 
indicated that Johnny had gone far afield 
from his home town of Toledo. He was 
making what he said was a very enjoy- 
able tour, seeing Colorado, New Mexico, 
and California, and was scheduled to go 
up the coast to Canada and take in Banff, 
Lake Louise, and other scenic points of 
the Canadian Rockies. A note also came 
from Marshall Leighton in June. Marsh 
regretted that he was not here on Alumni 
Day, but he wanted everyone to know 
that he was ee busy over surpassingly 
interesting work and was in an aston- 
ishing state of good health. He expressed 
it thus, like the Miller of the Dee: “‘I 
envy no one, no, no, not one, and no one 
envies me."’ He already has on his cal- 
endar to be present at our forty-fifth an- 
niversary in Osterville in 1941. — Let- 
ters were also received from Arthur 
Baldwin in Paris in June and Charlie 
Lawrence in Baldwinsville, N.Y., but 
neither gave any items of news. 

Paul Litchfield was in Boston the latter 
part of June and called upon the Secretary 
who, unfortunately, was absent and 
missed the pleasure of seeing Paul. Inci- 
dentally, Paul did a little sleuthing to lo- 
cate one of our classmates, Francis R. 
Peabody, who had lived for many years 
in Akron. He located Peabody in Gilead, 
Maine, where Peabody had retired last 
October. Obie Denison'’11, whose eagle 
eye never fails to catch an item on a 
Technology man, has called the Secre- 
tary’s attention to the August 21 issue of 
Time which had an intimate snapshot of 
Paul and an excellent story about him 
and his position in the rubber market. 

Father Partridge has been getting quite 
a bit of publicity this year. The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer of Saturday, June 3, 
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carried a characteristic picture of him in 
his clerical robe and a story of his work 
as traveling priest of the Episcopal 
church, or, as he was called, the ‘‘old 
priest of the highway.’’ He was on his 
way to Alaska with Bishop Rowe in con- 
nection with the thirty-seventh Alaskan 
church which was to be built at Fort 
Yukon. Later on in August the Fair- 
banks News-Miner reported the arrival of 
Bishop Rowe and Father Partridge in 
Alaska, telling how Partridge had 
traveled 40,000 miles without pay, and 
referring to Partridge’s pastorate in Sitka 
many years ago. Later on in August, 
Partridge sent the Secretary some post 
cards when he was en route on the S.S. 
Yukon traveling on the Yukon River. By 
coincidence our classmate Walter Le- 
land was on that very boat; so the two of 
them got together and had a fine passage. 

On Alumni Day in June,'96 kept up its 
reputation by turning out in good num- 
bers. Those present at luncheon or dinner 
or otherwise during the day were Harry 
Baldwin, Dave Beaman and son, Bob 
Davisand Mrs. Davis, Jim Driscoll, Henr 
Gardner, Henry Grush, Frank. Guptill, 
Will Hedge, Frank Hersey, Charlie Hyde, 
Gene Laws and Mrs. Laws, Mrs. F. W. 
Lee, Locke, Lythgoe and Mrs. Lythgoe, 
Myron Pierce, Elmer Robinson, John 
Rockwell, Sam Smetters, Charlie Tucker 
and Mrs. Tucker, Lloyd Wayne and his 
brother, and Con Young. To Charlie 
Hyde went the honor of coming the long- 
est distance, all the way from California, 
but his stay was all too short. The result 
was we did not see as much of him or hear 
as much of his doings as we should have 
liked. Now that Wayne has retired he is 
a free nigger to come and go as he likes. 
Karl Pauly wrote that he expected to be 
here, but at the last moment something 
came up which prevented him from com- 
ing. Karl is so modest that he never says 
anything about himself, and it is therefore 
only after considerable lapse of time that 
the Secretary learned that he was retired 
from active duty as engineer of the indus- 
trial department of the General Electric 
Company after thirty-nine years of serv- 
ice. He continues to act in a consulting 
capacity for the company and retains his 
office in Schenectady. 

Classmates will commend the enter- 
prise and loyalty of two members of '96 
in securing tangible mementos of the old 
Rogers and Walker buildings. Charlie 
Tucker saw Rogers being razed and ap- 
proached the wreckers for one of the 
steps. He was able to secure it, and it is 
now installed as a substantial granite 
step leading up to the Tucker house on 
Mill Road in North Andover, Mass. It 
bears the legend ‘‘A Rogers’ step 1865- 
1939.’’ This was certainly a fine idea of 
Charlie’s to take this 1,400-pound step 
of Quincy granite and install it in his 
piazza. Marion Lewis Chamberlain Lee 
also had the hardihood to apply to the 
wreckers for a memento, and when they 
asked her what she wanted she selected 
some of the wrought-iron fence at the rear 
of Walker, which she thought would be 
suitable for a garden gate. Actually they 
gave her twenty-eight feet of it, in two 
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sections. The exact disposition has not 
been decided upon, and it may possibly 
be used around the new Technolo 
grounds or on Mrs. Lee’s estate in Wal- 
pole. 

Paul D. Smith died on July 16, 1938. 
He was here for only one year with our 
Class and registered in Electrical Engi- 
neering. He was born November 4, 1873, 
the son of Thomas T. and Emma A. 
Smith. His connection with our Class has 
been practically nil; his career has been 
centered around central Pennsylvania. 
He has held positions of distributor for 
the National Fire Extinguisher Company 
and sales manager for R. Parke Regester, 
both at West Chester, and the East End 
Hardware Company at Sunbury. He had 
made his home at Winfield. He was mar- 
ried and had two children but lost his 
wife several years ago. He apparently 
took an active part in the business and 
social life of his community and was a 
member of the West Chester Club, the 
West Chester Golf and Country Club, 
and the Princeton Club of Philadelphia. 

Walter H. Coristine died in April, 
1938. He studied electrical engineering 
with our Class for two years and later, in 
1915 and 1916, took short courses at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College in 
Amherst. He was a member of the Delta 
Epsilon Fraternity. He was born on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1874, in Montreal, Quebec, the 
son of Thomas J. Coristine and Elizabeth 
R. Hawes Coristine. He was a Canadian 
citizen, although his mother was a Bos- 
tonian. He married Mary C. Shannon of 
Lee, Mass., on August 31, 1901, and had 
a daughter Elizabeth, who was born in 
Montreal on August 6, 1907. His active 
business career centered around Mont- 
real. He was manager of the Alex. W. 
Grant and Company, exporters, in Mont- 
real, from:1900 to 1910, and was with 
Charles Coristine, wholesale hats and 
furs, in Montreal from 1910 to 1912. He 
moved to New York City in 1912 and was 
for two years president and treasurer of 
the Metropolitan Pharmacal Company. 
His natural hobbies were fishing and 
shooting, and after he retired from active 
business in 1914 he seemed to have an 
interest in agriculture, which was the 
cause of his studies at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. He lived for a while 
outside of Framingham, Mass., but for 
the past few years had his farm on Old 
Road in Eliot, Maine. He was of a retir- 
ing disposition and, while he seemed to 
show an interest in the Class, giving it his 
support, he never participated in any of 
the class activities. He had promised 
on more than one occasion that he would 
attend the class five-year reunions, but he 
never turned up. — Cuartes E. Locxeg, 
Secretary, Room 6-201, M.I.T., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Joun A. RockweEt, Assist- 
ant Secretary, 24 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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Several new addresses have come in 
during the summer: Howard L. Bodwell, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Car- 
negie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Horace 
A. Kelley, Jr., 1051 East 6th Street, San 


Bernardino, Calif.; Professor A. Apple- 
ton Packard, 1 Orchard Street, Andover, 
Mass.; General George B. Pillsbury, 
Ross, Calif. (home address); George L. 
Smith, Windsor, Vt. (home address ); Dr. 
S. Fosdick Jones, Apartment 1123, Cosmo- 
politan Hotel, Denver, Colo. This is de- 
scribed as his home address. It will be 
remembered that, after a brilliant medi- 
cal career in Denver, Jones retired to Pas- 
adena a few years ago. 

We quote a paragraph written by Dale 
Carnegie in the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
News of June 14, showing Roger Babson 
in characteristic light: ‘If you are going 
to graduate from college this Spring, you 
are probably thinking about how you can 
get a job. Well, I'll tell you how one 
young man got his. His name is Roger W. 
Babson, and he lives in Babson Park, 
Mass. He is now a world authority on 
finance and economic trends. When he 
graduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tuft of Technology, he wanted to get into 
the statistical department of a banking 
house. But he couldn't get a job. He 
walked the streets of Boston for weeks 
looking for a job. His money ran so low 
that he had to go hungry. He kept on 
looking. His shoes wore thin. .. . 

**One day as he was studying the want 
ads he saw one which said: ‘Wanted, An 
assistant in the statistical department of a 
banking house. Write box 43.’ This was 
exactly what he wanted. He wrotea letter 
describing his qualifications, but received 
no answer. He knew other replies were 
penees in, but he was not going to let 

is chance slip. He went to the postmaster 
and asked who rented Box No. 43, but the 
postmaster said it was against the rules 
of the department to give out such in- 
formation. He was courteous, but ada- 
mant. Babson was stumped. But he was 
going to have that job. 

‘One night as he was going to bed he 
had an idea. He would go to the box and 
wait till the banking house sent for the 
mail. He was living in Gloucester which 
was more than thirty miles from Boston. 
The only train left at 6 in the morning. 
But he was on it. He went to the post- 
office, located himself there to watch. 
For a long time nobody came. Then, 
finally, a Negro boy with a mail bag ap- 

ared. Young Babson got a jolt. Was the 
seen house expecting enough replies 
to fill that bag? He went up closer and 
read on the bag: ‘E. H. Gay & Co., 
Bankers.’ He hurried to a directory and 
looked up the address and then ran as 
fast as he could, getting there before the 
colored boy did. 

*‘He asked who did the hiring, and 
found out that it was Mr. Gay himself. 
He sent in his name, and finally got to 
see Mr. Gay. He told him what he had 
done, and Mr. Gay looked through the 
file and sure enough there was his letter. 
Mr. Gay read it, thought a moment, then 
said: ‘Your letter is the poorest of the 
whole lot. But you are the most enter- 
prising. And that’s what I want—enter- 
prise. I will take you on.’ "’ 

A. Loring Swasey, captain in the 
United States Naval Reserve, was chief 
marshal of the American Legion state 
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department parade on August 19 at Taun- 
ton, Mass. — We havea picture post card 
showing some Swahili beauties from 
Charlie Hurter, postmarked Dar es Sa- 
laam, South Africa. — We have another 
group letter from Lester Gardner, de- 
scribing the Glacier View Airline from 
Montreal to Vancouver over Trans-Can- 
ada Air Lines. We quote one paragraph to 
show the sort of thrills Lester gets: ‘‘At 
lunch in Winnipeg, Mr. Thompson, gen- 
eral manager of Canadian Airways, sug- 
gested that I might find a flight to the 
new mining town of Zeballos a unique ex- 
perience. You will agree, I am sure, it 
was not only a most interesting trip but 
sensationally beautiful. Before we start, 
let me put a on in your mind. Place 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Law- 
rence off the Mount Desert coast of 
Maine, and then place in the background a 
beautiful section of the snow-clad Alps. 
Hold that in your mind and you will 
have a perfect idea of the magnificent 
views that I saw on this short two-hour 
flight from Vancouver, over the Strait 
of Georgia, to the northwest shore of 
Vancouver Island.”’ 

We have to report with great sorrow 
the deaths of three of the most prominent 
and successful members of our Class, all 
of whom retained an active interest in 
class affairs and were faithful in attending 
class reunions: Dickson Q. Brown, John 
T. Robinson, and Allston Sargent. 

From the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 13: ‘Dickson Queen Brown, 
former president and director of the 
Royalty Corporation of America and 
former vice-president and treasurer of 
the ‘Tidewater Oil Company, died on 
Monday at his home at 144 East Thirty- 
sixth Street. He was sixty-six years old. 
Mr. Brown had been associated with oil 
interests throughout his business career. 
In addition to his positions with the 
Royalty Corporation of America and the 
Tidewater Oil Company, he was a former 
vice-president and treasurer of the Con- 
solidated American Royalty Corporation 
and a director in several other corpora- 
tions. He was born on April 2, 1873, in 
Pleasantville, Pa., the son of Samuel 
Queen and Mary Lamb Brown. His father 
was president of the Tidewater Oil Com- 
pany. 

‘“Mr. Brown attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy and was graduated from Prince- 
ton in 1895. In 1898 he received a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in electrical engineer- 
ing from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and during the next year he 
studied at the Royal Mechanical Techni- 
cal School at Charlottenburg, in Berlin. 
Shortly after this Mr. Brown entered the 
service of the Tidewater company as act- 
ing assistant mechanical engineer of refin- 
ing, and a year later he was transferred to 
the main office in New York. Subse- 
quently he became vice-president and 
treasurer of the firm and also vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Petroleum Rights 
Corporation; secretary and director of the 
Muskogee Electric Traction Company, 
and a Rises of the Midland Royalty 
Corporation. Formation of the Consoli- 
dated American Royalty Corporation, 
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announced in 1931 with Mr. Brown as 
vice-president and treasurer, involved 
consolidation of seven of the largest oil 
royalty companies in the United States."’ 
From the Boston Evening Transcript of 
June 21: ‘‘John T. Robinson, 63, head of 
the paper box manufacturing concern 
bearing his name, and a pioneer in the 
automobile manufacturing business, died 
of a heart ailment yesterday. His home 
was at 81 Child street, Hyde Park. After 
Mr. Robinson was graduated from Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1898 he entered the paper box business 
founded by his father. Shortly afterward 
he began the manufacture of the Pope- 
Robinson automobile in Hyde Park. Later 
he gave up building cars and returned to 
the paper box business. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Canadian 
and National Paper Box Association. He 
was also a member of Christ Episcopal 
Church, Hyde Park. . . . Mr. Robinson 
leaves his wife, the former Pearl C. 
Grahm; a daughter, Mrs. John Upham of 
Hyde Park, and two grandchildren.”’ 
From the New York Times of April 17: 
**Allston Sargent, president of the Sargent 
Metal Window Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, died yesterday. . . 
after an illness of two weeks from a kid- 
ney ailment. He was 62 years old. Mr. 
Sargent was born at South Brewer, Me., 
July 20, 1876. He attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. For the 
last forty years he was closely connected 
with the building supply business of New 
York and the firm of which he was presi- 
dent supplied material for most of the 
large skyscrapers in the city. He was a 
member of the Metropolitan Club, the 
Technology Club of New York, and the 
Apawamis Club of Rye. Surviving are his 
second wife, Mrs. Ruth Loughry Sargent, 
and a son, John Allston Sargent of New 
York. His first wife, Mrs. Harriet Austin 
Sargent, died in 1935" — Artuur A. 
BLaNcHARD, Secretary, Room 4-160, 
M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Alumni Day with this Class was a suc- 
cess. At the lunch on the green, Batchel- 
ler, Fitch, Jackson, Russell, Ziegler, Cut- 
ting, Neall, Draper, Ingalls, Wastcoat, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Smith, and the 
Secretary had a very enjoyable time, 
and in the evening nearly all stayed to 
make a good showing for this Class. 
During the day, plans were discussed 
about the 1940 reunion, and a definite 
decision arrived at. East Bay Lodge 
seemed to be the unanimous choice, and 
the committee will go ahead with the 
plans. 

Fred Everett, highway commissioner of 
New Hampshire, with several other state 
officials, accompanied the governor, 
Francis P. Murphy, on a state-wide tour 
of inspection during the summer, one of 
the objectives being the ride to the top 
of Cranmore Mountain. — Richardson 
telephoned to report the death of George 
W. Emery, III, on May 24 in New York 
City. The details will follow in a 
later month. — Notice has just reached 


here of the death on January 27, 1938, 
of Harry L. Hunt, VI, of Stratford, 
Conn. 

Weare indebted to James A. Burbank '16 
for the following a clipping: 
“Rev. George Crocker Gibbs, M.A., 
rector of the Church of our Saviour 
[East Milton, Mass.], announced 
that he had submitted his resignation to 
the vestry of the church, to become ef- 
fective August 1. It is the intention of 
Rev. Mr. Gibbs to enter one of the monas- 
tic orders of the Episcopal Church some 
time in August. The announcement was 
received with intense regret by members 
of his congregation, to whom he has en- 
deared himself during the five years of his 
rectorship by his zeal and indefatigable 
energy in building up the church member- 
ship and the various church societies. 
It is understood that members of the ves- 
try were greatly surprised on receipt of 
the resignation and did everything in 
their power to have Rev. Mr. Gibbs re- 
consider his decision to leave. Rev. Mr. 
Gibbs's experience in the Episcopal min- 
istry has been widespread and varied. 
After his graduation in 1911 from the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge, he went to Oklahoma, where he 
devoted several years to the mission field, 
returning East, where he was stationed 
outside New York City, later going into 
the service when the United States en- 
tered the World War. 

“From 1926 to 1933, he served as 
canon-in-residence at the American Pro- 
Cathedral in Paris. He came to the Church 
of our Saviour in April 1934 and has been 
active in strengthening the spiritual life 
of his church. Rev. Mr. Gibbs plans to 
take a month's vacation, beginning July 
Ist. He is a native of New Bedford. was 
educated in the public schools of his 
native city and in private schools for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
from which he was graduated as a Bache- 
lor of Science. After several years in his 
profession, he felt his work was the 
ministry and entered the Theological 
school at Cambridge, being graduated 
in 1911 and receiving diaconate orders, 
six months later being ordained as a 
priest of the church.’’ — Professor Locke 
‘96 tells us that Robert H. Leach and 
James H. Batcheller sailed from Seattle 
in the early part of the summer for a four 
weeks’ trip to Alaska. —C. Burton 
Cortina, Secretary, 111 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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If the European war or other reasons 
of any kind caused the annual class letter 
to be temporarily laid aside for future 
reference, please look it over again now 
and, if possible, assist your Secretary in 
preparing the planned-for register by re- 
turning the data sheet. The class letter 
reported the doings on Alumni Day, June 
5, and on the previous evening at the 
Engineers Club, and there will now be 
chronicled such items of news as have 
been received since the July Review. 

Jack Scully, our popular toastmaster, 
sent his regrets at not being present on 
Alumni Day and gave his present address 
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as 1234 Jonés Street, San Francisco. Jack 
stated that he had been out there for two 
years and had seen Perk Parrock and that 
they both sent best regards to the ‘‘boys of 
1901.’’ We will surely anticipate seeing 
them at the fortieth reunion, even if the 
have to fly to get there. Perk (present nf 
dress, 1991 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco) also wrote about meeting Jack and, 
to show how small the world is, stated 
that one day while driving around San 
Francisco he happened to park near a 
young man who was having trouble with 
his car. In talking with him, he noticed 
the never-to-be-forgotten Cambridge ac- 
cent and, lo and behold, found that the 
young man was one of Scully’s sons. 

Your Secretary called on Paul Hilken 
and his charming wife the latter part of 
May at their new home at Meeting 
House Hill, North Franklin, Conn. The 
place and the location are most attrac- 
tive, and Paul is finding abundant oppor- 
tunity to make use of his artistic ability 
in properly landscaping his small estate. 
We hope, however, that he will have an 
opportunity to take time off and make us 
a visit in Hartford. — Fred Clapp is con- 
tinuing his broadcasts on the subject 
closest to his heart and, on Monday, 
May 22, gave a radio address on ‘‘Geol- 
ogy and the Search for Petroleum.’’ — 
Ralph Whitman, who at the time of the 
last reference had the zank of captain, 
has now been made rear admiral, United 
States Navy, in charge of the third naval 
district as public works officer. The third 
naval district embraces al] shore-station 
activities of the Navy in the states of New 
York and Connecticut and part of New 
Jersey, and Ralph's official address is 
Federal Office Building, 90 Church 
Street, New York City. Ralph is now 
dean of the Civil Engineer Corps and the 
position which he now holds was pre- 
viously held by R. E. Bakenhus’96 and 
A. L. Parsons'97. Those two men were 
retired, and Ralph states that he will 
probably be arriving at the retirement 
age sometime soon. However, he states 
the navy work is most interesting. If he 
could write us now since the war has 
started, he could probably give a num- 
ber of exceedingly interesting details. 

About the middle of June your Secretary 
was in Newburyport, Mass., and had the 
pleasure of a brief visit with Walter 
Davis who is connected with the Towle 
Manufacturing Company. Walter ap- 
— hale and hearty but is having a 
ittle trouble with his hearing; neverthe- 
less, he was very much interested in the 
recent doings of various members of the 
Class. 

About the time of that visit your Sec- 
retary received a letter from Arthur Hay- 
den who lives at 9 Florida Avenue, 
Bronxville, N.Y., and who, although re- 
tired from active business, continues to 
take a very special interest in engineering 
subjects. Among other things Hayden is 
chairman of the New York Engineers’ 
Committee on Student Guidance. He in- 
closed a very interesting article which he 
had prepared on that subject and which 
appeared in the June edition of Civil Engi- 
neering. The work of his committee is 
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being publicized as an example for engi- 
neering societies in other parts of the 
country, and Hayden states that it is 
astonishing how willing some of the 
really important men in New York engi- 
neering and business concerns are to give 
their valuable time to helping younger 
men make more of their opportunities. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
again that while Hayden was connected 
as chief designing engineer with the 
Bronx Parkway and the Westchester 
County Park Commissions, he contrib- 
uted much to engineering progress 
through the development of the rigid- 
frame bridge, a new engineering type for 
short and medium spans, As a matter of 
fact, more than 1,000 bridges of this type 
were built in the United States, Canada, 
Australia, South America, and Europe 
from 1922 to 1939. The Mount Pleasant 
bridge in Westchester County, N.Y., is 
an eminent sample and was awarded the 
first prize by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, Inc., as the most 
notable short-span steel bridge built in 
the United States in 1929. Hayden has 
promised to make us a visit here in Hart- 
ford, and we hope to see him sometime 
soon and also at the fortieth reunion. 

The latter part of June your Secretary 
was in Bangor, Maine, and although he 
did not have the good fortune actually to 
see Bill Sweetser, who is in charge of the 
mechanical engineering department at the 
University of Maine at Orono (near 
Bangor), we did have an enjoyable tele- 
phone conversation during which Bill 
definitely stated that he was certainly 
planning to attend the fortieth reunion. 
Our class Vice-President, Joe Evans, has 
written a number of very interesting let- 
ters about his doings out in Nebraska and 
other states in connection with the 
P.W.A. We wish there were space in 
these notes to make a much more lengthy 
reference to his adventures and good 
works, for he is surely accomplishing a 
lot of the latter and when he comes to 
the fortieth reunion he should bring a 
very interesting story. As a matter of fact, 
Joe indicated that he might come East 
this fall. In any event, he wished to be 
remembered to all the boys. 

Al Higgins, President of the Florida 
Power nl at St. Petersburg, 
spent his vacation at East Gloucester, 
Mass. He and your Secretary, who spent 
his vacation at near-by Rockport, had a 
very good visit one morning, and Al ve 
informatively told of the good wor 
which his company was accomplishing, 
in Florida and elsewhere, through its 
various business connections. Some time 
ago Al had also sent me a special report 
of a visitation which he arranged for 
fifty senior engineering students and pro- 
fessors of the University of Florida at the 
Dunnellon and Inglis generating stations. 
Al took special charge of the visitations, 
and if the students and professors did not 
learn something, it was their own fault. 
Al also takes a very keen interest in the 
welfare of all employees of his company 
and is a great believer in bonus arrange- 
ments for se accomplishments along 
the lines advocated for so many years by 


Charlie Schwab of Bethlehem Steel. Al has 
been somewhat worried about his health 
but is apparently now on the road to full 
recovery, so there should be no question 
of his being at the fortieth reunion. 

Lammot du Pont continues to be re- 
ferred to frequently in the public press. 
The last reference which I happened to 
see in the Hartford Times of September 12 
quoted Lammot as stating that achieve- 
ments of the chemical industry in the last 
quarter century had made this country 
self-sufficient. He stated that ‘‘never 
again will our industrial production 
which depends upon chemistry be dis- 
rupted by wars beyond our shores, and 
that domestic chemical achievements in 
the last quarter century stand as a solid 
guarantee of American self-sufficiency.” 
Du Pont declared that in contrast with 
conditions during the last World War, 
the nation today does not rely on imports 
for nitrates, potash, and materials for 
producing dyes and that he believed every 
important American industrial and me- 
dicinal need would be filled by American 
factories, whatever the emergency stem- 
ming from the — European conflict. 
We certainly do not want the United 
States to get into this war, but it is com- 
forting to have such assurances as to our 
ability to take care of any requirements. 

We are sorry to write that we have 
recently received news of the death of 
Gene Foljambe at 2903 Partridge Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif., on December 25. No 
details were given by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and we have not been able to 
secure any further information elsewhere. 
Foljambe was graduated from the Course 
in Naval Architecture, as was your Sec- 
retary, and we were very good friends 
while at Technology. Unfortunately 
Gene’s retirement, combined with the 
fact that he had been living on the Pacific 
Coast for a number of years, prevented 
exchange of experiences. Therefore, if any 
other member of the Class can furnish any 
additional news regarding him, it will be 
appreciated. 

We are also sorry to announce that 
through Nat Patch of Buffalo we have 
learned of the death, on September 4, of 
George Fisk at 829 Bird Avenue, Buffalo. 
Fisk took the Course in Civil Engineering 
and for more than thirty years had been 
located in Buffalo where for twenty-three 
years he was connected with the city’s 
engineering department, covering all 
kinds of positions from draftsman to his 
final job as commissioner of public works. 
Since 1936 he had been construction ad- 
viser to the United States Housing Au- 
thority. Surviving him are his wife, a 
daughter, and a son. Nat Patch, who, 
you will recollect, has had trouble with 
his eyesight ever since his days at the 
Institute but who cheerfully carries on 
with his concern, the Lumen Bearing 
Company of Buffalo, writes that he had a 
visit from Claude Patch and also from 
Frank Lane. Nat said that Claude was 
feeling fine and could not get enough 
walking; so we suggest that if he cannot 
reach the fortieth reunion any other way, 
he might accomplish his aim as a pedes- 
trian. 


XIX 


The Alumni Office has informed us of 
the death of Samuel F. Rosnosky, 101 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., and of the 
following changes of address: Miss Ethel 
A. Gleason, 73 Prospect Street, North- 
ampton, Mass.; Miss Eloise L. Derby, 
383 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Jeremiah Colman, 993 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass.; and George A. Clark, 
3 Adams Street, Medford, Mass. — 
Rocer W. Wicaut, Secretary, The Travel- 
ers Fire Insurance Company, 700 Main 
Street, Hartford, Conn. Witrarp W. 
Dow, C.P.A., Assistant Secretary, 20 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Your Secretary was unable to attend 
the Alumni Day celebration because of 
absence on business, but through the 
kindness of Moore, our local Vice-Presi- 
dent, we can record the names of those 
present at the banquet: Ned Baker, Dan 
Patch, Hunter, Doc Williams, Moore, 
Grant Taylor, Proctor, and Sawyer. 
Charlie Porter was present at the morning 
conference. Since our last class notes ap- 
peared, Kellogg has resigned as chairman 
of the Engineers Public Service Company, 
as of June 7, to give his entire time to the 
office of president of the Edison Electric 
Institute. Kellogg has held this office 
since 1936, giving it but a portion of his 
time. The office is now a full-time posi- 
tion and for the first time becomes a sal- 
aried position. 

On June 10 Jimmie Smith’s son, James, 
Jr., who is connected with the Adams 
Press in Lexington, Mass., was married 
to Miss Mary E. Whipple. We have also 
the pleasure of recording weddings of the 
sons of two other classmates: On June 2 
Miss Lewis Watson of Malvern, Ark., was 
married to William Jason Mixter, Jr., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and on July 21 Miss 
Elizabeth Long of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
was married to Roger Conant Mixter, 
Charlie Mixter’s son, who is located in 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Chandler Hovey has been appointed 
chairman of the Massachusetts Aviation 
Board. The board is made up of five mem- 
bers and has been formed with the pur- 
pose of advancing aviation commercially 
in the state. — The firm of Moore and 
Haller was dissolved the first of August, 
and Moore is back at his old address, 73 
Tremont Street, Boston, carrying on his 
engineering practice. — The Alumni Of- 
fice has sent us a few changes of addresses: 
Green, I, has left Washington, D.C., and 
is now at Quarry Heights, Canal Zone, 
with the rank of colonel. Charlie Mc- 
Carthy (Lieutenant Colonel) has a new 
location at Trenton, N.J., 44th Division 
National Guard.— Your Secretary's 
younger son, Richard, entered the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this fall. — Burton 
G. Puitsrick, Secretary, 246 Stuart Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Another summer has rolled on into the 
pages of the past; I sincerely hope you 
all enjoyed very pleasant vacations and 
returned refreshed and prepared for what- 
ever the more or less uncertain future may 
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bring forth. Our Class was represented at 
Alumni Day by a small group attending 
the exercises at the Institute. About five 
o'clock in the afternoon, Munster, Fel- 
lows, Ferris, Gene Russell, Zens Roberts, 
and the Secretary met at the University 
Club for a session preparatory to attend- 
ing the banquet at the Hotel Statler, at 
which we were joined by Hayward and 
Blum. The occasion was a pleasant one 
and we enjoyed being together, regretting 
only that more were not present. 

The 35th anniversary of our exodus 
from the Institute was duly celebrated by 
the usual three-day reunion, held on June 
23, 24, and 25. It started with a luncheon 
at the University Club on Friday, June 23, 
at which Thurlow, Rockwood, Fellows, 
Munster, Parker, Kendall, Gene Russell, 
Ferris, Sutton, and the Secretary were 
present. As we always have rain during 
some portion of our reunion, this year we 
decided to have it early, and so it was 
raining hard at about two o'clock when 
we left the club for Boxwood Manor, Old 
Lyme, Conn., where the Boston contin- 
gent arrived about six o'clock to find that 
others from New York, Hartford, Paw- 
tucket, and New Jersey had already ar- 
rived. The quarters provided for us were 
fine and the gathering was soon in good 
form and ready for dinner, which proved 
to be most satisfying from all angles. 
Meanwhile the weather had cleared and 
left nothing to be desired in that line for 
the remainder of the reunion. 

Friday evening was spent, as usual, in 
reminiscing, yarning, cards, and any other 
sort of entertainment that occurred to 
anyone's mind. Needless to say, it was an 
evening hugely enjoyed by all. Saturday 
morning dawned bright and clear, and 
soon after breakfast everybody moved to 
the golf course; those who did not play, 
walked around and offered advice to those 
who did. The course, while short and 
offering no great difficulties to the ex- 
perts, proved, like all others I ever played, 
plenty tough. In the afternoon many went 
swimming in Long Island Sound, while 
others explored the near-by country. 

Saturday evening the annual class meet- 
ing was held, during which letters and 
telegrams were read from absentees and 
Ed Parker put on a moving-picture show 
of past class events. This was the attend- 
ance high light of the reunion; the roster 
was as follows: Fairfield, Roberts and 
Mrs. Roberts, Fellows, Munster, Jack 
Draper, Eager, Parker, Kendall, Anthony, 
Langley, Kalmus, Haynes, Gene Russell, 
Ferris, Sutton, Guy Palmer, Dennie, Hol- 
combe and Mrs. Holcombe, H. K. Rich- 
ardson, Lang and Mrs. Lang, Hiller, 
Chick Emerson, Al Read, Charlie Hoy 
and Mrs. Hoy, Tripp and Mrs. Tripp, 
Porter, Frank Davis, Hyde, and the Sec- 
retary —a total of twenty-nine class- 
mates, five wives, and Mrs. Holcombe’s 
sister, making a grand total of thirty-five. 

Sunday morning was a repetition of 
Saturday, and the reunion broke up after 
dinner, with the expression of all present 
that it had been a grand time and a truly 
great celebration of our thirty-fifth anni- 
versary. The change in location from 
Cape Cod to Long Island Sound was en- 


thusiastically received , as was proved by 
the increased attendance. We expect to 
try this again next year. On the way home 
the Boston contingent were the guests of 
Al Read at his home in Pawtucket for a 
couple of hours. This visit was most en- 
joyable and, for that favored group, 
proved a fineclimax toa glorious week end. 

I have at present no more class news 
other than to record the passing of two of 
our members, always a sad duty: Charles 
Howard Brigham died in Marlboro, 
Mass., on February 1.— The following 
clipping from the Boston Herald of Sep- 
tember 18 records the death of one whom 
we all remember very well for his dashing 
exploits during our freshman and sopho- 
more years. He was a fine example of class 
spirit and was always in the vanguard of 
any class activity requiring courage and 
fortitude: ‘*Major H. Howard Gould, 56, 
public relations director of the WPA and 
former city editor of the Boston Traveler, 
died unexpectedly today. Death occurred 
during his sleep at his home, 17 Lakeside 
avenue, Jamaica Plain. Major Gould re- 
tired as city editor of the Traveler in 
1933, after holding that post 12 years. 
Previously he had worked on various 
Boston newspapers, starting his news- 
paper career as district reporter. At one 
time he had been managing editor of the 
Daily Record. He was the son of Howard 
Gould, actor, who died last year after 40 
years on the American stage. His mother 
was Lena Bugbee Gould. 

“In 1904, he was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and immediately went into newspaper 
work. During « World War he served 
as an ambulance driver with both the 
American and British forces. Returning 
to Boston after the war, he continued his 
military interests. He was given the rank 
of major in the intelligence division of 
the Army Reserves, and he served as presi- 
dent of the Military Intelligence Associa- 
tion. Major Gould, a graduate of the 
Army War College, Washington, leaves 
his wife; a son, Richard Gould, and a 
daughter, Miss Rosamond Gould. . . .”’ 
— Henry W. Stevens, Secretary, 12 Garri- 
son Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Amasa 
M. Hotcomse, Assistant Secretary, 4817 
Woodway Lane, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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The thirty-fourth reunion at Old Lyme, 
Conn., passes into memory as one of the 
most enjoyable ever, even if it did not 
quite keep up to previous records as to 
volume of “‘reuners.’’ Some of the old- 
timers felt that from a standpoint of fel- 
lowship and good cheer it was tops and 
foreboded the best ever both in quality 
and quantity at our thirty-fifth next June. 
Present for the first time at any ‘05 re- 
union was Harold B. Harvey, VI, of 
Chicago. While it was difficult for most 
of us to place him at once, he showed at 
the very serious initiation service the reg- 
ular ‘05 —_ and was branded promptly 
as a regular guy. On leaving, he guaran- 
teed to bring a carful of Chicagoans to 
the thirty-fifth. Mrs. Harvey accompa- 
nied Pete and, although properly seques- 
tered at the manor much of the time, was 
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also dubbed a regular guy and invited to 
the next. Another old-timer, who had 
slipped badly in reunion attendance for 
several years, appeared: Prince Crowell, 
X. Prince has evidently been dipping reg- 
ularly in the fountain of youth, as evi- 
denced by his ceaseless energy, athletic 
prowess, and fund of entertainment. On 
our return, we delivered him safely to 
Mrs. Crowell, who agreed he could go 
again. Thanks, Andy, for delivering the 
goods. Another comparative stranger was 
Warren K. Lewis, X. Doc said the story 
of his hilarious welcome in 1938 was 
slightly exaggerated, but he did get a 
good one in 1939 and left promising to 
persuade Keith, Cowdrey, and so on, that 
M.1.T. can really get along without profs 
even at graduation time. Others in at- 
tendance were Ball, Barrier, Boggs, Buff, 
Danforth, Fisher, Fouhy, Goldthwait 
Gilman, Johnston, Kriegsman, Loughlin, 
McLean, Motter, Robbe, Shapira, Strick- 
land, and Wiggins. 

It is difficult to chronicle the high 
lights. The golf championship seems to be 
in doubt. Boggs and Strickland chal- 
lenged Ball and what have you, but 
Shapira refused to take the blame, saying 
that Bill didn’t get all birdies; so the chal- 
lengers are probably present class doubles 
champions. Another ‘‘foursome,”’ playing 
just for fun, consisted of Danforth, 
Kriegsman, Shapira, Johnston, Barrier, 
ane Goldie. Charlie won by keeping the 
ball high on the outside corner. At indoor 
sports Crowell took all honors, mostly as 
ringmaster. When he wasn’t making his 
victims walk the chalk line, he had them 
in paper canoes (three in a boat) paddling 
up an imaginary Thames River. The com- 
mittee on hydraulics did their stuff, 
which made accomplishments of Crow- 
ell’s stunts the harder. Lacking Marcy, 
Kenway, and Bridges, tennis didn’t even 
get started. Harvey and Buff ‘‘arched"’ 
spectacularly, with McLean and Gilman 
burrowing for the lost arrows. 

Ros Davis was absent, the first time he 
ever missed a reunion that he could have 
attended! Reason? He was so busy dis- 
bursing carfare to his home-returning 
Wesleyan students, or something, that he 
forgot the first week-end in June. Then 
after he wrote us that he forgot it, he 
wrote again three days later that he had 
forgotten whether he had informed us or 
not. Your Secretary saw him during the 
summer, helped Mrs. Davis ‘‘rib’’ him a 
bit about it, then tied a string around his 
finger to remind him about June 1, 1940. 
There is some consolation that he never 
forgot one while he was secretary. 

Jim Fouhy tells us that he was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts bar in Octo- 
ber, 1938. Elmer Wiggins told us proudly 
that the Elmer W. Wiggins airways 
school has been selected for training gov- 
ernment aeronautical students located at 
M.1.T. Wig promised to send us stories 
from Boston papers detailing this honor, 
but we will have to wait for a later issue, 
as he too evidently forgot. Charlie John- 
ston bobbed up (still bobbing) from Vir- 
ginia. He informed us officially that his 
daughter Marjorie was at about that time 
being graduated from the Connecticut 
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College for Women. Saw Charlie again in 
Boston the middle of September, attend- 
ing the meetings of the American Chemi- 
cal Society at the Statler. That boy surely 
bobs all over the U.S.A. A letter from 
George Jones received at Old Lyme as we 
were sitting down to a lobster dinner 
said: ‘‘I congratulate all of you who 
turned up at the reunion on being there, 
and I hope you will all have as good a 
time as I had last year. I have read 
Goldie’s recent story in The Review and 
understand that you will be kept busy 
cutting up elm trees for the next two days 
and have scarcely any time left for a sail 
with Ray Bell. I hope he turns up this 
year with more margin of time than last 
year, although I cannot imagine anyone 
having a more enthusiastic and hilarious 
reception than he received last year when 
he completed the trip from Chicago in 
‘nothing flat’ after we had practically 
given up hope. In response to Goldie’s 
effective appeal, I inclose a check for 
$2.00, for which I-demand an immediate 
receipt and an accounting. If this check is 
not honored at the reo on which it is 
drawn, try some other bank. When it 
comes time to leave Sunday, I recommend 
that all of you keep your eyes on your 
baggage, as I remember I came out of the 
house last year just in time to find Goldie 
or one of his playmates loading my brief 
case into the trunk of his car.’" George's 
fears about Ray Bell’s margin of time was 
a reminder of sad news, for this year 
Ray's margin was minus. At the last mo- 
ment we had a wire from him, saying 
that he had to go to Chicago immediately 
in ‘‘nothing flat,’’ so the publicized 
Yankee (the '05 flagship) trip was off, and 
also the famous Ray Bell Saturday night 
oration. However, Ray's invitation that 
we hold the 1940 reunion at Bell's roost 
farm, Sunken Meadow Road, Northport, 
Long Island, N.Y., surrounded by cows, 
pigs, goats, chickens, guinea hens, and 
peacocks, somewhat atones for the loss 
and is referred to reunion-site committee. 

The Saturday night business meeting 
was turned into a shambles, partly be- 
cause of storytelling by Buff, Gilman, and 
Danforth, mostly due to the lack of Ros 
Davis’ dignified awesomeness. Report of 
the committee on subsidization of 1940 
reunion expenses was laid on the table 
with the suggestion that the Secretary, 
with the assistance of his w.k. sectional 
assistant secretaries, be on the alert to 
find and assist any who would be pre- 
vented by financial stringency from at- 
tending the thirty-fifth reunion. Some of 
the foreigners ph Be wee the political 
machinations of the Boston gang in the 
election of Sam Shapira as class repre- 
sentative on the Alumni Council, but on 
assurance from Sam that there was no 
salary attached, opposition subsided. 
Moral support, call it sympathy, was 
given the "mle in his appeal to get 
the co-operation of a larger percentage of 
class members in providing notes for The 
Review. That ought to awake from indif- 
ference those who read but do not write. 

Here's a man who appreciates the Sec- 
retary's plight. Grafton Perkins writes: 
‘*Herewith two (2) bucks. I send these 





not as class dues but as a fine for not at- 
tending the prayer meeting at Old Lyme. 
Your class notes are very sour. The 
credit me with but one grandchild, 
whereas I gave birth to a second six weeks 
ago. A pity you don't keep up to date, I 
say.’’ Bill Spalding in wiring regrets from 
Lubbock, Texas, that his plane reserva- 
tion for Old Lyme had to be canceled at 
the last moment, said also: ‘‘Hope to meet 
everyone in New York for lunch any day 
after next week.’’ Anyone else want to 
invite us to a reunion? But to return to 
Old Lyme! Plans for our fortieth were 
considered and a committee appointed to 
select the place. However, a tentative 
reservation for Boxwood Manor, Old 
Lyme, was made because of the feeling of 
all present that it had been entirely satis- 
factory for off-year gatherings. Also, it 
was decided to hold the fortieth on the 
week end prior to Alumni Day. 

At Alumni Day last June, the Monday 
following our gathering, were seen Sam 
and Mrs. Shapira, Fisher, Babcock, Gam- 
mons, Tower, Files, McLean, Keith, 
Chesterman, and Mr. and Mrs. Harvey. 
Sam had a great laugh on the Secretary 
because his introduction allowed the 
Secretary to think he was meeting Sam’s 
mother. Apologies to Mrs. Sam. How- 
ever, the Secretary argues that it was 
partly Sam’s fault for continuously 
drinking at the fountain of youth. Gam- 
mons rightly bragged that he was our 
100 per cent loyal Alumnus, for Herman 
has two sons and a son-in-law all gradu- 
ates of M.I.T. At the class day exercises 
we were reminded that Ralph Whit- 
comb’s daughter Margaret was ‘being 
graduated the following day with hon- 
ors. At the Alumni Dinner, we again had 
the largest representation of any Class 
(not on a five-year bust) in proportion to 
our age. Fourteen members overflowed 
the '05 table to inspire members of near- 
by classes; in our group were McLean, 
Chesterman, Charlesworth, Keith, Bab- 
cock, Fisher, Harvey, Gammons, Lewis, 
Wentworth, Marcy, Shapira, Kenway, 
and Goldthwait. And two of them, 
Profs Lewis and Keith, Heads of 
Courses. 

Now for some nonreunion news: Carl 
Graesser has a rival for the quality grand- 
child class. Andy Fisher tes a grand- 
daughter, Carol Elizabeth Hanke, born 
on August 10. Andy starts with the axiom 
that because Carol’s mother was the A-1 
quality daughter of ‘05, her daughter 
must be the quality granddaughter. Still 
Andy admits that Carl has two, which 
gives him at least a ‘‘bit of a bulge.” 
Andy also admits that there are other 
considerations, for he states (proudly, we 
know not why) that Sid Strickland has 
been a grandfather four times. If this 
doesn’t challenge several other grand- 
fathers to furnish news for future issues, 
our build-up is in vain. Andy does his bit 
again. Sympathizing with the Secretary 's 
plight, he writes to long-lost classmates. 
Here’s the answer he received from Elbert 
Fowler, XIII, who hadn't been heard 
from for thirty-four years: ‘‘Was it a treat 
to hear from you after all these years! 
Yes, I'm very much alive and always 
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kicking. Survived ‘29 by the simple 
process of keeping on living. Man, you 
certainly are talking right down my alley 
when you mention seeing the old boys 
and yachting on Long Island Sound. I've 
cruised all those sailing grounds from 
New Rochelle, Larchmont, Huntington, 
Mamaroneck, New London, Shelter 
Island, Peconic Bay, and got stuck in 
Plum Gut. I still know when to luff and 
will ‘splice the main brace’ with any of 
them. The method is simple: Tip the 
bottle, throw away the hook gauge, 
forget the jet contraction, and just let 
V= y/2gh do the rest. 

“Until I received your letter I didn’t 
realize how many of the boys I do re- 
member. Certainly the ones you men- 
tioned and lots of others, Delano, Dickie, 
Shapira, and, though specials, there were 
Tom Bedford and Guy Cole — two regu- 
lars if there ever were any. Do you re- 
member the time we put the class flag on 
the telephone cable over Boylston Street 
from the Brunswick to the Walker Build- 
ing and almost got in trouble? And when 
Prince Henry (of Prussia) passed out 
Boylston Street, and some of us on Rogers 
steps so far forgot our ideas of inter- 
national hospitality as to shy snowballs 
at his meet Well, now for the sad 
news — sad for me at any rate. Next year 
will be the earliest I can get East. Been 
busy and will be all summer and just can’t 
get away. By next year, we hope to be 
living in the East again. You've no idea 
what a ‘pull’ old New England has for 
me. They could never make a Middle 
Western landlubber out of me. Also I 
prefer sea food to goiter pills. Haven't 
even had a chance yet to go to see Ses- 
sions'26, one of the Alunmi here. He is 
the secretary of my patent-law firm, that 
is, the firm that is handling some patent 
work for me. So I suppose I'll have to 
pay ‘em some more money! Give my re- 
gards to all the old crowd and tell 'em 
I'm hoping for better luck next year.” 
Fowler's address is 13324 Forest Hill 
Avenue, East Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. 
Andy says the Secretary's notes do not 
properly present Andy, but here’s saying 
he’s the grandest second assistant class 
secretary of M.I.T. By the way, only 
seventy-five men answered the 1939 
assessment with the two bucks. Aren't 
we slipping, especially with the thirty- 
fifth reunion in the offing? A. T. Hooven, 
III, in sending in class oe (1939 assess- 
ment $2.00) says that June farming keeps 
him several thousand miles away from 
Old Lyme. He wants to be remembered 
particularly to Bill Gouinlock. His ad- 
dress, Bill, is Arcata, Humboldt County, 
Calif., just in case. Local newspapers tell 
us that we have good talent other than 
that which appears yearly to take a 
crack at the Old Lyme championship cup. 
At the last father-and-son tournament in 
Boston (which includes the top amateurs 
in New England) we find these records (or 
are they records?): Henry and Vincent 
Wentworth, Brae Burn, 86-14-72; P. A. 
and R. L. Goodale, Woods Hole, 83-9-75. 
Wouldn't it be great to stage a contest 
between Harry, Percy, Bill Ball, and 
other sectional champions in 1940? 
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1905 Continued 

The Secretary's saddest and most diff- 
cult job is to write obituaries — saddest 
because the increasing totals tells us we 
are losing a lot of mighty fine fellows, 
difficult because it’s hard to get stories 
from a distance. Arthur H. Abbott, VI, 
passed away at his home in Winchester, 
Mass., on August 1. Since the thirtieth- 
reunion booklet there has been little 
newsy history on Arthur, as he was on 
the retired-on-account-of-ill-health list 
most of the time since then. This extract 
from a newspaper clipping reminds us of 
the loss of another good pal: ‘Funeral 
services for Arthur H. Abbott, 56, 
founder of the Boston electrical engineer- 
ing firm which bore his name, will be 
held at his home, 27 Lloyd Street, Win- 
chester, tomorrow at 2 p.m. Burial will be 
in Mount Auburn cemetery, Cambridge. 
Mr. Abbott, for many years associated 
with the General Electric Company as a 
transformer expert, died at hishome . . . 
after a long illness. He was born in Clin- 
ton and after attending school there was 
gtaduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1905. He was a 
member of William Parkman lodge, 
A. F. & A. M., the Shriners, the Win- 
chester Country Club, the Boston City 
Club and the University Club. Surviving 
are his widow, Mrs. Margia B. Abbott, a 
son, Allen W., and a brother, Carl P. 
Abbott of White Plains, N.Y."’ Doc 
Lewis, Andy Fisher, and Strickland rep- 
resented the Class at the funeral services. 
We acknowledge a letter of deep appre- 
ciation from Mrs. Abbott for a floral em- 
blem. 

Robert W. Morse, II, died at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on March 23. Notice of his 
death came from a business associate. An 
appeal to our Washington correspondent 
brought no details. Bob had only recently 
established his own office (patent at- 
torney). We remember him best as a 
senior, working over a drawing board in 
old Engineering B— genial, conscien- 
tious, a lovable pal. — C. Arthur Lord, 
I, died at Providence, R.I., on December 
10. Arthur attended the thirty-first re- 
union at Old Lyme and has been unable to 
attend any of our gatherings since. As- 
sistant Secretary Dickerman of Provi- 
dence digs up this report from Phi Beta 
Epsilon News: “‘Our good friend and 
brother, Arthur Lord, passed away on 
December 10, 1938. He was one of our 
most loyal members and attended many 
of our ecsices. We will all miss him. 
Art was born in Woonsocket, December 
19, 1881, son of Dwight C. Lord and 
Sophia Cook Lord. After attending 
school in Woonsocket, he went to Tech 
and was a member of the Class of 1905. 
Due to his father’s illness, however, he 
had to leave college in 1903 to enter the 
firm of Dwight C. Lord & Son, insurance 
agency. In 1908 the family moved from 
Woonsocket to Providence and when his 
father died in 1909, Art took charge of 
the business. In 1914 he married Miss 
Wynnifred Wheeler of Rutherford, New 
Jersey. They had two daughters, Phyllis 
and Carolyn. At the time of his death, he 
was Secretary of the Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Association but because of his poor 


health during the last three years, found 
it necessary to drop most of his other 
activities. Although somewhat retiring 
by nature, Art was always a highly re- 
garded citizen, devoted husband and 
father, and loyal brother to Phi Beta 
Epsilon.”’ 

Eber L. Blodgett, VI, passed away at 
Philadelphia on November 23, 1937. As 
far as reaching the Secretary, bad news 
seems to travel slowly. Roy Walker, II, 
tried to get a story, but outside of the fact 
that Blodgett had been with General 
Electric in Philadelphia and that they 
had lost track of him, we obtained no 
story. — Frederick S. Beattie, V, Lowell 
Textile School, Lowell, Mass., died on 
January 11. The ten-year book tells us 
that he was at one time a clergyman at 
Charlestown, N.H., but our records for 
several years have shown him as pro- 
gressing from instructor to professor at 
Lowell Textile School. —Frep W. 
Goiptuwait, Secretary, 274 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. Sipney T. Stricx- 
LAND, Assistant Secretary, 75 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


1907 


Two classmates who were loyal Tech- 
nology and ‘07 men have died recently: 
Robert Eugene Keyes on May 29, and 
Clarence Ronald Lamont on August 11. 
Bob Keyes, graduate in Mechanical En- 
gineering, followed the field of heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning ever 
since 1907. He was associated as drafts- 
man, engineer, sales engineer, and chief 
engineer with B. F. Sturtevant Company, 
Ilg Electric Ventilating Company, Dry- 
ing Systems, Inc., Surface Combustion 
Company, and, at the time of his death, 
was chief engineer for Cooling and Air 
Conditioning Corporation at Hyde Park, 
Mass. He went to Philadelphia on busi- 
ness late in May, caught a cold which de- 
veloped into pneumonia, and in four days 
he was gone. His wife, who, as Maud 
Bingham, was married to Bob on Septem- 
ber 8, 1914, hastened to Philadelphia and 
was with him at the time of his death. 
Services and cremation took place in that 
city. A letter of sympathy to Mrs. Keyes 
from the Secretary brought a cordial and 
appreciative reply. She is in poor health 
and since she never had any children, she 
is particularly lonesome and would, I 
know, gratefully receive letters from 
classmates and friends of Bob. Her ad- 
dress is 51 Glendale Road, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

On the evening of June 22, Clarence 
Lamont gave me a nice surprise by calling 
me on the telephone at my home from 
Dover, Mass., where he and his wife had 
recently arrived after an automobile trip 
from Los Angeles. We then planned an 
evening together with our wives some- 
time this fall; so I was greatly shocked on 
the evening of August 11 when Oscar 
Starkweather called me to say that he 
had just been notified of Clarence’s death 
in Dover on that afternoon. It was not al- 
together surprising, however, for Clar- 
ence had been in very poor health for 
about two and a half years (see ‘07 class 
notes in The Review for July, 1937, No- 
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vember, 1938, and last February). The 
final diagnosis was cancer of the chest, 
and, fortunately, Monty passed on before 
he had any real suffering. The funeral was 
on August 14 at Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge, Mass. 

For many years Monty was in the gen- 
eral insurance business, in Boston until 
1926 and since that time in California. 
His last connections were with Edward 
Brown and Sons, a large firm in Los 
Angeles, but for more than two years he 
inal beat unable to carry on his business 
actively. Monty was twice married. He 
had four children by his first wife, who 
died in 1913. In 1916 he married Susan 
Rice, who has been completely devoted 
to him during the last five years of finan- 
cial and health losses. In reply to my let- 
ter of sympathy, I received a fine note 
from Mrs. Lamont on August 19. She 
planned to stay in Massachusetts for some 
time, with her nephew in Dover, Mass., 
and her address is care of R. E. Lin- 
nell, Wellesley Press,: Wellesley, Mass. 
Monty’s older daughter, Constance, is 
Mrs. M. E. Linscott of Hallowell, Maine, 
and the younger, Alice, is Mrs. Henry 
Becker of San Bernardino, Calif. The 
older son, John, is assistant metailurgist 
with Union Carbide and Carbon Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N.Y., and the other 
son, Benjamin, is in Los Angeles. 

Turning from the sad to the glad side of 
family life of our classmates, the marriage 
of Lawrie Allen’s son, Lawrence Allen, 
Jr., to Miss Mary Davis of Plymouth, 
Mass., occurred on September 9. I ap- 
preciated receiving a wedding announce- 
ment. Young Lawrie was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1931; his bride is a Welles- 
ley College girl. The couple are living in 
Waban, Mass. All three of Lawrie’s chil- 
dren are now married. — I also have an- 
nouncement of the marriage of Vivian 
Greenidge Noyes, oldest daughter of 
Erskine P. Noyes, to Carl W. Ackley in 
Augusta, Maine, on July 15. — Noted in 
the Boston Herald was announcement of 
the marriage of Eunice Robinson, daugh- 
ter of Winslow D. Robinson, to Harold 
D. Hastings at Lake George, N.Y., on 
August 28. — Also ina Boston paper, on 
September 14, appeared announcement of 
the engagement of Eleanor Rand, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rand of Bel- 
mont, Mass., to Walter E. Faithorn, Jr., 
of Chicago. Eleanor was a debutante of 
the 1938-1939 season and now is a stu- 
dent at Radcliffe College. — Last June, 
Hal Wonson, son of our Harold, was 
elected captain of Dartmouth’s 1940 base- 
ball team. Our congratulations to these 
young people of the '07 family and their 
parents. 

A total of ten ‘07 men were on hand for 
Alumni Day, June 5: Leverett Cutten 
from Allentown, Pa., whose son, Wil- 
liam, was graduated from Technology 
with last year’s class, Don Robbins, O. L. 
Peabody, Ed Moreland, Lawrie Allen, 
Charlie Allen, Bill Woodward, Ralph 
Hudson, and Bryant Nichols were on 
hand for the luncheon and program at 
Cambridge, and Jim Barker joined them 
at the evening banquet in Boston. The 
Secretary also attended the invitation 
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dinner for Class and Club Secretaries, 
Presidents of clubs, and Honorary Secre- 
taries on Sunday evening, June 4, at the 
Engineers Club, Boston, at which Presi- 
dent Compton was host. — Andrew P. 
Rebori, son of Andrew N. Rebori of 
Chicago, also was graduated from the 
Institute last June and had a class day 
part, but so far as we know, his father 
was not present on June 5. 

Last June, Charlie Allen was elected 
president of the Worcester, Mass., Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America. — From 
the Alumni office last March came a 
memorandum stating that the address of 
James P. Alvey was Dodge Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. As several letters addressed 
to Alvey failed to bring any reply, I 
asked Parker Dodge in Washington to do 
his best to secure information. After sev- 
eral efforts to see him personally, Parker 
finally reached J. P. by telephone and 
learned that he is the budget officer for 
the Bonneville project and has been for 
the past three years. Previously he was in 
the utilities business, being division man- 
ager for Illinois Power and Light Cor- 
poration at Ottawa, Ill. At the time of the 
nein: he was managing an inter- 
urban railroad company running out of 
Chicago, but this folded. Alvey’s office 
address is 6314 New Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

On June 12, Jim Barker was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of science by Paul D. 
Moody, President of Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vt. Jim, as you probably all 
know, is vice-president of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company. 

In the Chicago Tribune of August 11 
appeared an article referring to a civil- 
aviation conference then being held at 
Ottawa, Ontario, and a plan permitting 
American commercial air lines to serve 
Canadian air lines to make direct connec- 
tions with Chicago and New York. An 
important personage in the working out 
of any such plan is Clarence D. Howe 
who, by virtue of his position as Cana- 
dian minister of transport, is the de facto 
head of Canada’s major air-transport 
company, Trans-Canada Air Lines, be- 
cause it is a government-controlled cor- 
poration. A photograph of Clarence ac- 


companied the article, but you would © 


never recognize our fine-looking class- 
mate. 

Carl Trauerman, as president of the 
Mining Association of Montana, presided 
at the two-day convention held in Boze- 
man, Mont., on August 18 and 19. In 
August, Carl was named supervisor for a 


mineral survey of Montana to be con- . 


ducted as a W.P.A. project under the 
sponsorship of the Montana School of 
Mines. — Received just too late to get 
into the July Review was a note from 
Dick Woodbridge saying that his son, 
Richard G. Woodbridge, 3d, was gradu- 
ated from Princeton University last June 
in the course in chemical engineering. 
During last school year young Dick was 
chairman of the board of editors of the 
Nassau Lit, one of the oldest literary pub- 
lications in American universities. He 
was also class poet at the class day 
program. He entered the graduate school 


at M.I.T. this fall in Chemical Engineer- 
ing. — Bryant Nicuots, Secretary, 126 
Charles Street, Auburndale, Mass. Har- 
oLp S. Wonson, Assistant Secretary, Com- 
monwealth Shoe and Leather Company, 
Whitman, Mass. 
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While no special plans had been made 
for a get-together last June, the Class was 
well represented at Alumni Day, June 5. 
The weather as usual was perfect, and we 
had quite a crowd por gem ‘08 table 
for lunch in du Pont Court. Cookie, 
Henry Sewell, Pop and Mrs. Gerrish, Ted 
Joy, Doc Leslie, Charlie Steese, Toot EI- 
lis, Harry Lord, Nick Carter, Lang Coffin, 
Miss Cook, and Frank Towle were pres- 
ent. Asa result of Pop Gerrish’s capturing 
a waiter, we had wonderful service. The 
ladies at our table added much to the 
party, and it is hoped that next year we 
can do even better. Charlie Steese, who is 
colonel of ordnance in charge of the New 
England district, had quite an exhibition 
of antiaircraft guns, machine guns, field 
guns, and howitzers, as well as various 
fire-control instruments. Furthermore, he 
very kindly explained how they worked. 
At the banquet at the Hotel Statler the 
following were present: Harry Chandler, 
Charlie Steese, Harry Lord, Nick Carter, 
Pop Gerrish, Doc Leslie, Frank Towle, 
Ted Joy, Toot Ellis, and Henry Sewell. 

It is with deep regret that we report the 
death of Arthur A. Longley in Chicago 
on July 13. He was vice-president and en- 
gineer of the Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, which he joined 
after graduation from Technology. We 
also regret to report the deaths of How- 
ard §. Hazen, Jr., of Sacramento, Calif., on 
April 13, and William B. Parker, April 15. 

Mr. and Mrs. LeSeur T. Collins of 
Marshfield Hills, Mass., announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Barbara, to 
Norman E. Whitney of Newtonville. — 
At the American Bar Association's meet- 
ing in San Francisco in July, Loyd H. 
Sutton was elected vice-chairman of the 
patent, trade-mark, and copyright sec- 
tion. — We have the following changes 
of address to report: Frank K. Belcher, 
3710 South Herman Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Professor Henry W. Blackburn, 615 
Fellows Avenue, Syracuse, N.Y.; Claude 
O. Brown, Southern Kraft Corporation, 
Mobile, Ala.; H. Ross Callaway, 375 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y.; Rodney 
C. Caryl, 1535 Aubrey Road, Bend, Ore.; 
Waldo F. Davis, 54 Beltran Street, 
Malden, Mass.; Herbert C. Elton, 84 Old 
Field Road, Fairfield, Conn.; Lewis K. 
Ferry, 1652 West Housatonic Street, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Major Lee Hagood, 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.; Philip J. 
Hale, 9208 Woodland Drive, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Paul H. Heimer, 604 Not- 
tingham Road, Baltimore, Md.; Bradford 
B. Holmes, 360 East 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y.; Dr. Eugene C. Howe, Glen 
Iris, Saratoga, Calif.; Frank E. Luding- 
ton, 190 Cutler Street, Watertown, 
Conn.; Rudolph B. Weiler, 6 Green Tree 
Boulevard, West Chester, Pa. — H. Les- 
Ton Carter, Secretary, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The thirtieth reunion of the Class was 
held at the Oyster Harbors Club, Oster- 
ville, Mass. (on Cape Cod), on June 3 to 
5, with an attendance of thirty-two mem- 
bers of the Class and twenty-nine others, 
mostly wives and children, a total of 
sixty-one. This was a very good repre- 
sentation, considering it was not one of 
the more conspicuous milestones such as 
the twenty-fifth or fiftieth. The club took 
good care of us as usual. The golfers were 
out in force, and a few hardy souls went 
in swimming on Saturday afternoon. On 
Sunday the weatherman wasn’t so kindly 
disposed as we wished, but the rain nev- 
ertheless made us more willing to stay 
inside, so perhaps we saw more of each 
other than we otherwise might have 
done. On Saturday evening Chet Pope 
entertained us with beautiful colored 
motion pictures of trips to the World's 
Fairs in San Francisco and New York, 
and Chet Dawes showed us pictures of 
his summer home at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, and other places of interest along 
the Maine coast. After the movies some 
of us played bridge until bedtime. 

Sunday was spent principally in visit- 
ing. The reunion dinner took place at 
noon, at which time the Secretary read 
excerpts from letters received from those 
who were unable to be with us. We were 
disappointed that Mollie and Jeanne 
Scharff and Jim Critchett, who up to the 
last minute expected to attend, were pre- 
vented from doing so. Not until Sunday 
afternoon did we give up hope that Bill 
Jones and Jack Moses, who had signed 
up, would be able to join us. The biggest 
family delegation was that of the Wallises, 
George and Marcia, daughters Elizabeth 
and Frances with their husband and 
fiancé, respectively — a fine family group. 
Delos Haynes came the longest distance 
— from St. Louis. Bill and Marguerite 
Kelly had the distinction of celebrating 
their twenty-third wedding anniversary 
on Saturday, a fact which had been md 
vertently overlooked by your Secretary. 
We were especially glad to have Harvey 
Pardee and Tom Black, who came on 
from Chicago, for most of us don’t have 
the chance to see them often; and also 
John and Mrs. Mills, John McCarthy, 
Julius and Mrs. Serra, Mrs. Thurston 
Merriman, and others, who joined us for 
the first time. We hope they will come 
again. After dinner, Royce and Victoria 
Gilbert repeated the movies which were 
taken at Briarcliff Manor many years ago 
and which still get a laugh, and Chet 
Pope took us on a travel-picture trip to 
South America. Many thanks are owed 
the fellows who added so much to our 
entertainment. 

By Sunday evening most of the folks 
had left, although a few stayed over until 
Monday morning, going to Cambridge 
for Alumni Day at the Institute. On Mon- 
day evening '09 had a good delegation of 
sixteen men at the Alumni Dinner at the 
Statler. Ben Pepper, who was unable to’ 
get down to Osterville, joined us at this 
occasion. Joe Parker and Francis Loud 
drove all the way from Allentown, Pa., 
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and back again, just to spend twenty-four 
hours with us. We were all delighted to 
see you two old-timers. It was especially 
nice to have another old-timer with us 
again, Ray Temple — also Mrs. Temple, 
who hasn't been to one of our reunions 
for years. This year we were happy to 
meet their daughter Jean for the first 
time. The Thornleys — Bert and Mrs. 
Thornley, Albert, Jr., and Ann — had a 
record attendance of 100 per cent. We 
were delighted to see you all. — Let 
King’s only daughter was graduated from 
Swarthmore the same week-end as our 
reunion, leaving him no choice but to 
desert us, — as Peggy was grad- 
uated with high honors. 

J. Newell Stephenson had planned for a 
long time to attend the reunion, but an 
important meeting at Ottawa prevented 
him from being with us. — Our long- 
distance record holder of five years ago, 
Paul Lord from El Paso, Texas, sent his 
regrets, saying that for various reasons he 
couldn't come East this year, but that he 
and Mrs. Lord are hoping to be present 
five years from now. — From Mayo D. 
Hersey came this telegram: ‘‘Greetings. 
Regret traveling. Overlooked question- 
naire. Present connection, Kingsbury 
Machine Works, Philadelphia, manufac- 
turers of thrust bearings. Nothing worth 
mentioning recently except book on the- 
ory of lubrication. Second printing, 
Wiley, New York. Very dull reading. 
Recommend instead you read books by 
my wife, Frances Lester Warner, pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston.”’ 

It is with regret that we record the 
deaths of two of our classmates: Mat- 
thews Fletcher died in New York on 
April 18, having gone there for medical 
treatment which proved of no avail. 
Fletcher was a student of Courses II and 
IX. Returning to Indianapolis, he re- 
mained there until about 1932, when he 
moved to Memphis, Tenn., where he was 
president of the Canal Construction 
Company. He married Marjorie Leeds of 
Springfield, Ohio, on October 18, 1911, 
and had three children. 

Austin D. Keables’ death occurred on 
June 16 after an illness of more than a 
year. In 1936 he had taken a civil service 
position as chief engineer at the New 
York State Vocational Institution, West 
Coxsackie, N.Y., an institution for crimi- 
nal minors. In February, 1938, two of 
these young inmates, attempting to ob- 
tain Austin’s keys with which to escape, 
attacked him in a most brutal manner. 
He suffered fractures of the skull and 
other injuries, from which he never 
really recovered. For a time he seemed to 
make excellent progress, so much so that 
he thought he felt well enough to return 
to work, but that added strain precipi- 
tated a condition from which he slowly 
grew worse. 

After graduation Austin was employed 
for about eight years in the office of John 
A. Stevens, engineer, Lowell, Mass., as 
assistant engineer and as resident engi- 
neer on projects at Huntsville, Ala., and 
Little Falls, N.Y. His connection with 
John A. Stevens was interrupted for a 


year when he was assistant mechanical 
engineer at the Arnold Print Works at 
North Adams, Mass., and was followed 
by employment by the Slatersville Fin- 
ishing Company, Slatersville, R.I., the 
Boott Mills at Lowell, and the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Biddeford, 
Maine, as mechanical engineer, plant 
engineer, and mechanical superintendent, 
respectively. For one year he was assistant 
professor at the Lowell Textile Institute, 
going in 1928 to Beacon, N.Y., with the 
Green Fuel Economizer Company, where 
he remained three years as assistant chief 
engineer. For the next five years prior to 
his appointment at the New York State 
Vocational Institution, he took up the 
practice of professional engineering. On 
February 28, 1912, in Lowell, Mass., he 
married Geneva Mertis Coggins, who sur- 
vives him, as do his two children, Nelson 
and Marion. Keables was a member of 
All Souls Church, Lowell, Mass. — 
Cuartes R. Main, Secretary, 201 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Mass. Assistant 
Secretaries: Paut M. Wiswati, Maurice 
R. Scnarrr, New York; Georce E. 
Watts, Chicago. 
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It is with deep sorrow that your Secre- 
tary must record the ne of Horace E. 
Stump on July 10, after an operation for 
appendicitis at the Sharon Hospital in 
Connecticut. Horace was born in Chi- 
cago, May 29, 1888, and was educated at 
the University High School before enter- 
ing Tech. He took chemical engineering 
while at the Institute and followed the 
chemical lines in his professional career. 
Since 1931 he had been a chemical con- 
sultant and research director for the New 
England Lime Company with their 
laboratory at Canaan, Conn. He was mar- 
ried in 1930 to Bertha Baldwin of New 
York City, who survives him. He was a 
life member of the Theta Xi Fraternity 
and a member of the American Chemical 
Society, the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, and the Technology Club 
of New York City. 

The following members of the Class 
attended the Technology banquet at the 
Statler Hotel in June: Jack Babcock, 
Charles Wallour, Andrew L. Fabens, 
Alfred I. Phillips, Jr., Gordon G. Hol- 
brook, and your Secretary. Our table also 
had the honor of two guests who had just 
received their degrees: Willard F. Bab- 
cock and Andrew L. Fabens, Jr. Roy 
Briggs attended the Technology reunion 
luncheon but was unable to attend the 
banquet. 

Encouraging reports have been re- 
ceived from Ed Stuart, who for the past 
ten years or more has been ill with partial 
paralysis as a result of his experiences in 
the World War of 1914 to 1918, when he 
directed the Red Cross antityphus cam- 
paign in Serbia. He has now improved so 
that he is able to get around fairly well. 
Ed lives at 34 Marmion Way, Rockport, 
Mass. — The following clippings of ac- 
tivities of classmates and their children 
have been collected during the summer: 
Lewis Waters could not come for the an- 
nual alumni reunion this year because of 
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his son William's graduation from the 
White Plains High School. Young Waters 
was president of the senior class of 496 
members, vice-president of the Honor 
Society, president of the Phi Lambda 
Fraternity, and coeditor in chief of the 
senior yearbook. He planned to enter 
Princeton this fall. — Miss Frances J. 
Wallour, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
William Wallour of Newton Center, 
Mass., was graduated on June 8 from the 
Winsor School. She planned to enter 
Smith College this fall. — Miss Margaret 
Cushing Cox, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
James S. Cox of Norwood, was married to 
Gardner C. Brooks on June 10. The cere- 
mony was performed at four o'clock at 
the home of the bride’s parents in Nor- 
wood. 

Dudley Clapp’s oldest daughter, Fran- 
ces, entered Smith College this autumn, 
while his younger daughter, Constance, 
is attending Putney School in Vermont. 
— Yvonne Lucy Gibbs, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel W. Gibbs, was married 
to Leslie C. Fellows at Christ Church, 
Waltham, Mass., on September 10. — 
Cleff Waldo’s daughter Elizabeth planned 
to enter Wheaton College at Norton, 
Mass., this autumn. — When your Secre- 
tary was on one of his frequent trips to 
Williamsburg, Va., he had the pleasure of 
the company of Floyd’ Pitcher from 
Boston to New Haven. Floyd is chief 
structural engineer for the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad. His 
description of the havoc wrought on the 
railroad by the hurricane of last year was 
most vivid, as we passed by the work that 
is still in operation to bring the right of 
way back to normal. 

The following clipping was received by 
your Secretary from John B. Babcock, 
3d; it was taken from Railway Age: 
“Barton Wheelwright, whose appoint- 
ment as chief engineer of the Central 
Region of the Canadian National at 
Toronto, Ont., was noted in the Railway 
Age of July 1, entered the service of the 
Grand Trunk at Toronto in 1911 as a 
draughtsman. A year later, he went to 
Montreal, Que., as a signal inspector, and 
in 1914 he became assistant engineer. 
Two years later, he was appointed signal 
engineer, and in 1918, he went to Port- 
land, Me., as engineer maintenance of 
way. Mr. Wheelwright returned to Mon- 
treal in 1920 as engineer accountant, and 
in 1923, was promoted to special engineer 
at Toronto. In 1928, he became assistant 
to the chief engineer, and in 1936, he was 
promoted to engineer maintenance of way 
of the Central Region, which position he 
held until his recent appointment as chief 
engineer of the Central Region.’’ — A 
second revised edition of ‘Elements of 
Practical Aerodynamics’’ by Bradley 
Jones, professor of aeronautics, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, was published in 
April. 

The following letter was received from 
H. E. Beebe: ‘’For a long while I have in- 
tended to drop you a line. Now that my 
daughter Beatrice is intending to attend 
junior college at Auburndale, it brings to 
mind my delinquency in not writing you 
before. You will find inclosed the front 
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page of the Aberdeen daily from which 
you will notice that, believe it or not, an 
electrical engineer (at least by degree) is 
the present president of the South Dakota 
State Horticultural Society. Financial 
conditions have not been so good in the 
agricultural part of the United States, 
including South Dakota; but there is one 
thing: We have been receiving plenty of 
advertising in the Saturday Evening Post 
and the eastern papers, so perhaps when 
crops do come back, as they promise to 
this year, Dakota will be much better 
known and the flow of eastern dollars for 
investment might spring up again. The 
last letter for the class notes was prob- 
ably about six years ago, and since then 
business with farm lands and rentals has 
been a roller coaster. . 
‘Personally, I have adhered to a prin- 
ciple, adopted about seven years ago, of 
spending the money earned as time jogs 
along instead of always worrying about 
the future. Five years ago Mrs. Beebe and 
I spent a very pleasant winter month in 
the city of Mexico; the next winter we 
drove to Florida and looked over Havana, 
Cuba. Everyone busy. On holidays a 
crowd on the Prado with the raised cen- 
ter section where people could look over 
the rush of modern traffic without inter- 
ference. I would favor this in our larger 
cities as conducive to less circling and 
more thinking. Last winter we drove to 
the Mardi gras, a goal for years, had very 
nice seats in front of the city hall, and 
were surprised to find New Orleans 
weather as changeable as South Dakota's. 
It was an enjoyable experience, and I 
should like to go again, next time, how- 
ever, with rooms engaged about two 
months beforehand to avoid anxiety and 
high prices. Due, perhaps, to our good- 
looking overcoats, the last evening we 
sat next to the mayor of New Orleans in 
the reviewing stand. After gossiping with 
the Mexican lady where I negotiated a 
night’s lodging, we arrived at the review- 
ing stand in time to go counter to the 
motor-cycle escort that was heading the 
parade. Perhaps they thought best to get 
rid of us by putting us up the first stair- 
way in the reviewing stand; anyway, it 
was a good idea, and we got more than 
our share of the trinkets that were tossed 
out from the floats. It is great experience 
to look up St. Charles Street towards 
Canal and look at the sea of faces before 
the mounted patrolmen clear the narrow 
track for the parade. There is certainly 
nothing like horses to clear a path. 
‘From here, over to the Azalea Trail 
to Mobile, Ala., and back and through 
Texas to spend a Sunday with Minneapo- 
lis friends at Houston, Texas, where the 
engineering experience has been delight- 
ful, for there, partners struck a paying oil 
field after about twelve years of prospect- 
ing. In general I believe Texas showed the 
most activity of any place visited and 
more chances for positions to be secured. 
As far as just living goes, it would be 
hard to beat Mexico or the Ozarks in 
northern Arkansas, where we spent a 
couple of days with friends formerly in 
the Indian service, on the return trip. 
The road from Laredo down to Monter- 





rey, Mexico, is fine and the week in 
Monterrey was very pleasant. The cost is 
low, and the Mexicans favor the tourists 
and were very obliging. I will long re- 
member Mr. Roderizuez, assistant post- 
master, who helped me a great deal with 
mail in and out on account of my lack of 
knowledge with Spanish. It is rather in- 
teresting that the first South Dakota car 
I saw after leaving South Dakota and 
traveling over 3,000 miles was just the 
morning of leaving Monterrey. The next 
trip will be to the World's Fair in New 
York, August 15 to 20, when the daugh- 
ter plays with the National Music Camp 
Orchestra of Interlochen, Mich. I often 
remember the kindness of Dr. Maclaurin 
and really felt grieved when he passed on. 
I enjoyed the biography that came out 
about a year ago. This would be a won- 
derful country with more people like 
him.”’ 

About a month after the receipt of the 
foregoing letter, Beebe visited me at the 
office on one of those real hot days that 
occasionally come to Boston. I was de- 
lighted to think that he would brave 
such weather to travel Boston streets to 
call on me. The only trouble was that his 
visit was too short. 

Harry Gard Knox, for the past nine 
years vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Western Electric 
Company, on the advice of his physician, 
tendered his resignation to take effect on 
July 15. He plans to take a year's rest, 
during which time he will, however, be 
retained by his company in a consulting 
capacity. , 

Mr. Knox was graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1906 
and during his eighteen years of service in 
the Navy received a degree of master of 
science in Naval Architecture from 
M.I.T., the degree of master of science in 
electrical engineering from Union Col- 
lege, and was elected to membership in 
the honorary scientific society Sigma Xi. 
At the end of the World War, he resigned 
the rank of commander in the Navy to 
join the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company at New Haven, leaving there in 
1924 to take a consulting engineering 
position with R. Hoe Company. He left 
this organization in 1926 to organize the 
service department of .he Vitaphone 
Corporation for handling installation 
and maintenance of the Western Electric 
sound system in motion-picture theaters. 
In 1927 when Western Electric formed a 
subsidiary, Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., to take over the work originally 
carried on by Vitaphone, Mr. Knox be- 
came service manager of the new com- 
pany. Soon thereafter he went to London 
to become managing director of the West- 
ern Electric Company, Ltd., and served 
in this capacity for two years, during 
which time he built up the operating 
organizations and directed the installa- 
tion of Western Electric sound systems in 
theaters in practically every European 
country. Returning from England in 
1929, Mr, Knox became a vice-president 
of E.R.P.I. in charge of the Western 
division at Hollywood. Upon the death 
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of J. J. Lying in 1930, Mr. Knox was 
transferred to New York as vice-president 
in charge of engineering. — Hersert S. 
CLEVERDON, Secretary, 46 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


1911 


Congratulations, Bunny and Don, on 
your elevations to the directorates of 
your respective companies! Yes sir, the 
brightest news which has come in these 
tragic first two weeks of September ad- 
vised that Irving W. Wilson, XIV, had 
been made a director of the Aluminum 
Company of America and Donald R. 
Stevens, II, of the Okonite Company and 
the Okonite-Callender Cable Company. 
Both are vice-presidents in charge of 
operation, with Wilson located at 801 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Stevens in Passaic, N.J. 

Our participation as a class in Alumni 
Day made up in enthusiasm and enjoy- 
ment what it sadly lacked in numbers. 
Seven ‘11 men (how that natural combi- 
nation persists!) were at the Institute 
through the day and for lunch on June 5, 
and eight of us gathered around the festive 
board at the banquet at the Statler that 
evening. Jack Herlihy, II, and O. W. 
Stewart, I, each had sons who were grad- 
uated in June; so their wives were at the 
festivities also. The stags present through 
the day were Alf deForest, XIII, Tom 
Haines, II, Morris Omansky, V, Alec 
Yereance, I, and the Secretary. All of the 
foregoing, except deForest, attended the 
evening affair, and George Cumings, VI, 
and Art Leary, XI, were also there. 

Congratulations to John I. Herlihy and 
Oswald Stewart, 2d, on joining their 
dads and the rest of us in the M.I.T. 
Alumni Association. Jack Herlihy re- 
ceived his degree in Business and Engi- 
neering Administration and has gone to 
the Windy City to join the Inland Steel 
Company, 38 South Dearborn Street. Os 
Stewart was graduated in Mechanical 
Engineering and right after graduation 
joined a party of ten, mostly seniors and 
juniors, who under the leadership of 
Allen W. Horton, Jr., "36, made up the 
M.I.T. personnel of the seventh annual 
Thorne-Loomis Industrial Tour of Eu- 
rope. From early June until late August 
the group wale by truck across Eng- 
land and Scotland, by boat to Norway, 
then by truck across Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Belgium, and Holland, and back to Eng- 
land, whence a return passage was pace 
to America just in time, so to speak. Os 
has gone to work for the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company at Ansonia, Conn. 

Arriving here from Akron, Ohio, with 
Mrs. Darrow, just too late for Alumni 
Day, B. Darrow, VI, called on me with 
his son Jack who this year was graduated 
from the Babson Institute, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. Originally in the Class of 
1939 at M.I.T., Jack transferred to Bab- 
son’s after his junior year. B looked fine 
and said he was enjoying his semiretire- 
ment in Akron in his new home on 
Yellow Creek Road in the outskirts of the 
city. The Darrows spent two weeks at 
North Scituate before returning home. 
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1911 Continued 

It was my extreme pleasure once again 
this year to be able to accept the kind 
invitation of the Technology clubs of 
Hartford and New Haven to be a guest at 
the annual outing in mid-June. Particular 
interest for me was added to this 1939 
affair because it was held at Riversea Inn 
at Fenwick Point, Saybrook, Conn. — 
the scene of our fifteen-year reunion in 
1926. Saw just one classmate there — 
Bob Mather, VI, of Windsor Locks. 

Jim Duffy, VI, dropped in on the day 
before the Fourth and we had a fine 
reminiscing party. He and I originally 
came to Worcester together to join forces 
with the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany. Jim is a successful business counsel- 
lor and certified public accountant at 38 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, and he 
was on here to see his mother, now 
seventy-nine years old, and to attend the 
wedding of his youngest sister in Dor- 
chester at the Duffy home. Jim and his 
wife, Mildred, who was with him at our 
twenty-five year reunion, have a fine 
family of three — two girls, aged eight 
and a year-and-a-half, and a five-year-old 
boy. 
from Mountain Lakes, N.J., Royal M. 
Barton, VI, and Mrs. Barton announce 
the marriage of their daughter, Ruth 
Ethel, to Herbert James Pyle on June 
24. — Don Stevens’ daughter, Lois, re- 
turned as a junior to Wellesley this fall; 
my son, Orville, Jr., ditto at Bowdoin; 
Don’s son, Read, enters M.I.T. this fall; 
my daughter, Helen Elizabeth, ditto at 
Vassar. Time marches on. 

Mass Transportation for June contains an 
interesting major article titled ‘Transit 
Facilities in Baltimore — A Model Sys- 
tem"’ and Baltimore is also featured in 
the monthly section ‘‘The Talk of the 
Town.”’ In the former, our classmate, 
Ban Hill, I, President of the Baltimore 
Transit Company, is quoted as follows 
regarding the $7,000,000 improvement 
program involving new cars, new trolley 
busses, new motor busses and heavy ex- 

enditures for shops, track, and overhead 
ines: ‘*By virtue of this modernization 
program, inaugurated early in 1937, the 
Company has kept step with an extensive 
civic program of traffic and highway im- 
— in Baltimore. The program 

as also been a factor in industry's efforts 
to improve employment conditions. . . . 
Recent acquirements include five new 
4l-passenger Diesel-hydraulic motor 
coaches and five 36-passenger gas-mechan- 
ical coaches in a total of 95 new pieces of 
passenger-carrying equipment.”’ 

The other article states that ‘*President 
Bancroft Hill came to the old United 
Railways and Electric Company of Balti- 
more in 1924 as a valuation engineer. He 
was trained in steam railroading, harbor 
development and water supply and his 
new work led him into a detailed study 
of all the ramifications of a big city tran- 
sit system. His viewpoint is a realistic 
one. He assumed charge of the Baltimore 
company’s affairs early in 1936 and in the 
ensuing months and years many changes 
have been put into effect. Outstanding 
was a new basis of codperation between 
the city and the company. . . . Mr. Hill 


believes everybody in the boat with an 
oar to pull ought to be given every chance 
to pull it as effectively as possible, so in 
the operating and administrative staff as 
in the general organization every indi- 
vidual is given the opportunity to use his 
talents to the limit. President Hill be- 
lieves in encouraging the utmost curios- 
ity about the business, thus producing 
not only a better organization but an en- 
lightened and friendlier public. In his 
own words: ‘It is believed these continued 
experiments in merchandising together 
with the continued modernization of the 
company’s equipment and routes will 
ultimately prove helpful in the task of 
increasing the attractiveness of the com- 
pany’s service.’ ”’ 

In a recent letter to me, Ban said: ‘‘I 
now and then see some of our classmates, 
who tell me about the Institute. From 
what I gather the old place does not seem 
to be as tough as it used to be.’’ My reply 
may interest you all: ‘‘It appears to me 
that it is now more difficult to get into 
Tech and perchance a bit easier to get 
through, once you're in. This may be 
comparative, though, because if care is 
exercised in admitting the best 600 of the 
more than 1,000 annually applying for 
admission to the freshman class, that 
select group should average higher marks 
and therefore fewer should fall by the 
wayside. It’s still a ‘he-man’ curriculum, 
though, I believe."’ 

With regret we announce the death on 
July 9 in Houston, Texas, of Donald C. 
Barton, XII, fifty years old, son of our 
former Professor George H. Barton'80. 
After receiving his A.B. from Harvard in 
1910, Barton did a year’s postgraduate 
work in geology with our Class. There- 
after he returned to Harvard for his A.M. 
in 1912 and his Ph D. in 1914. It was my 
good fortune to see him on a couple of 
my trips to Houston as alumni secretary; 
he always seemed interested to hear what 
was going on. 

The New York Times obituary stated: 
“After completing his graduate work, he 
spent two years teaching geology at 
Washington University, leaving that post 
to become a field geologist for the Empire 
Gas & Fuel Company. In October, 1918, 
he entered the army, serving overseas in 
the meteorological division, finally being 
commissioned weather forecaster for the 
A.E.F. and later for the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany. After the war he re- 
sumed his petroleum research career, 
serving large firms in consulting capaci- 
ties. For a number of years he had been 
the research and consulting geologist and 
geophysicist for the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Company at Houston. Earlier this 
year he had been chosen president of the 
American Association of Petroleum Geol- 
ogists. He had written many papers on 
geology and geophysics and was a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers; American Association for the 
Advancement of Science; Boston Society 
of Natural History; the American Mete- 
orological Society; the Society of Petro- 
leum Geophysicists; and the Institute of 
Petroleum Technologists of London.’’ — 
The collective sympathy of the Class has 
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already beén expressed to his widow, the 
former Margaret D. Foules of Lafayette, 
La., and to his daughter, Miss Ann 
Foules Barton of Houston. 

Did you notice in the July issue of The 
Review the candid-camera shot of Gordon 
Wilkes, II, director of Technology's heat 
measurements laboratory, shown at a 
bench in the new lab quarters in the new 
Rogers Building? If you missed it, look 
for it at the foot of page 412 —a fine 
photo of a fine fellow! — Jim Campbell, 
I, of Eadie, Freund and Campbell, con- 
sulting engineers, 110 West 40th Street, 
New York City, wrote recently that he 
has lunch now and then with Phil Cald- 
well, I, who now lives at 416 Fowler 
Avenue, Pelham Manor. — Charlie Locke 
‘96 advises that patents on alloy steels 
have been recently granted to M. A. 
Grossmann — old Aurora Borealis him- 
self — of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. —I heard through my 
Beta Fraternity news letter that Roy Van 
Alstine, I, is serving as consulting engi- 
neer for the Long Beach, Calif., harbor 
commission. He can be reached at 410 
East 9th Street, Long Beach. 

Here in Worcester it was grand to learn 
in late August that a $380,000 contract 
had been awarded by the United States 
Navy Department to the Riley Stoker 
Corporation, which Fred. Daniels, VI, 
heads as president. The contract calls for 
boiler equipment and accessories to be in- 
stalled in vessels and land stations on the 
East Coast. Incidentally, Fred's young 
son, Bruce G., is following in dad's foot- 
steps, being enrolled this fall as a member 
of the freshman class at Worcester Acad- 
emy. He played baseball, basketball, and 
football at Bancroft School here in 
Worcester, where he was graduated last 
June. — Hal Robinson, I, continues as 
secretary of the Worcester planning 
board and was chairman of the October 
20th annual convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Planning Boards, 
which took place in Worcester. 

From the Alumni Office we learn that 
Louis Grandgent, IV, has left Norris, 
Tenn., where for years he has practiced 
architecture, and is now in Washington, 
D.C., with the United States Housing 
Authority, North Interior Building. 
Jack McAllen, III, has left Seattle, Wash., 
and is now at the Willow Creek Mines, 
Lucky Shot, Alaska. — Please don’t for- 
get that resolution I asked you to make 
right after Labor Day: Write to Dennie! 

- Orvitte B. Denison, Secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Worcester, Mass. 
Joun A. Heruiny, Assistant Secretary, 588 
Riverside Avenue, Medford, Mass. 


1912 


We had two proud fathers at Com- 
mencement last June: Randall Cremer and 
Jabez Pratt, with their wives, came to see 
their sons receive diplomas. — At the 
banquet, the following 1912 men were 
present: Schell, Hunsaker, Lenaerts, 
Cremer, Golson, Pratt, and Shepard. — 
Lester G. Metcalf, II, has been appointed 
manager of marine operations for the 
Union Oil Company in Los Angeles. — 
Charles V. Reynolds, XI, is a member of 
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the Massachusetts Emergency Public 
Works Board and has had the handling of 
$50,000,000 worth of public works con- 
tracts during the past year. The board has 
been highly cunmente by the press for 
the manner in which they have handled 
these funds, as they have insisted on a 
dollar's worth of work for every dollar 
expended. 

Louis Grandgent, IV, is now regional 
technical adviser, United States Housing 
Authority (Southwestern region), sta- 
tioned at Washington, D.C. — Johnnie 
Noyes sends in the following in reply to a 
request to Mrs. Noyes for an account of 
her recent travels: “‘As Mrs. Noyes will 
probably not be back in Dallas until after 
the twenty-fifth, when you state the 
notes are due, I will pinch hit, but I be- 
lieve she now qualifies as just as extensive 
a traveler as myself: During the past few 
months she not only had the New En- 
gland trip and the very happy visit with 
you and Mrs. Shepard, but she has also 
visited San Francisco, Los Angeles, Mex- 
ico City, and is now on the Minnesota 
trip. In Los Angeles we had a very de- 
lightful visit with Mr. and Mrs. William 
C. Lynch and their fine family. Bill and I 
got a little bit up to date on some of the 
other 1912 men. Bill has now lived in 
southern California long enough to qual- 
ify fully as a grade A, class 1 member of 
the local chamber of commerce. 

“On August 25, our oldest daughter, 
Lillian, who was graduated from Rad- 
cliffe two years ago, got her master’s de- 
gree in government at Southern Method- 
ist University here at Dallas, and on the 
same evening our oldest boy, Baldwin, 
got his B.A. degree, majoring in mathe- 
matics. Jonathan, the second boy, is re- 
turning tomorrow to M.I.T., where he 
starts his sophomore year there, having 
come through the freshman grill in good 
shape. Our fellow classmate, John P. 
Minton, is now located here in Dallas in 
charge of the geophysical exploration de- 
partment of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, and his family and the Noyeses 
have an occasional Sunday picnic to- 
gether. There certainly must be other 
roving 1912 men who get down to the 
Southwest section, and we certainly will 
feel slighted if they do not give us a ring. 
I will turn your letter over to Mrs. Noyes 
on her return, and I am sure that real 
news will be forthcoming for the future 


issues." — Freperick J. SHEPARD, Jr., 
Secretary, 125 Walnut Street, Watertown, 
Mass. Davip J. McGratu, Assistant 


Secretary, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 330 West 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


1913 


Bill Brewster wrote in June: ‘There 
were eight stalwarts who turned out for 
the Alumni Dinner on June 5; by name: 
George Clark, Wardwell, Sage, Water- 
man, Capen, MacKinnon, Townsend, and 
myself. Needless to say, we all had a darn 
good time and gave a cheer or two for the 
good old Class of 1913. Not being strong 
numerically, we enlisted the aid of two 
tables of 1939 boys who were sitting near 
us when we gave the yells and then, being 





generous, rewarded their efforts with a 
little extra beer from our table to theirs. 
We were all sorry that Charlie Edison 
could not get to the ceremonies. We had 
worked up a little recognition of his 
service to the country and the honor 
which he was reflecting on our Class. 
The boys there have all chipped in a lit- 
tle, and Rusty Sage is having one of 
the mugs which we all had at the din- 
ner suitably marked to send along to 
Charlie. 

**Max Waterman and I, in particular, 
enjoyed these events since we both had 
boys graduating — and they both did 
graduate — with the Class of 1939. In- 
cidentally, both boys also sailed with the 
group going on the Thorne-Loomis tour, 
and I saw Max at all the ceremonies not 
only in Boston but on the S.S. Queen 
Mary in New York just before sailing. 
We were all very sorry that you could not 
be there, and all the boys send you their 
best wishes. I hope that you are coming 
along, but don’t try to come too fast. Be 
sure that you take care of yourself. I sup- 
pose you know, too, that Bill Ready has 
had a touch of angina and he has had to 
go pretty carefully.”’ 

Bill Ready wrote in June: ‘“They laid 
me out flat and kept me on ice for quite a 
while, but they do let me circulate a little 
at the moment.’’ May you continue to 
circulate, Bill, for a long time yet, to en- 
joy the rewards of an icles and use- 
ful early career! — Larry Hart, said the 
New York Herald Tribune of June 29, was 
inducted into the Johns-Manville Quar- 
ter Century Club. Larry is general sales 
manager of the building materials. and 
general department. His associates, one 
hundred strong, at the Biltmore Hotel, 
gave him a rousing party and a beautiful 
watch. At the dinner Larry got some 
three hundred telegrams from his sales- 
men and customers. A grand tribute, 
Larry; we're proud of you! 

Kinsley Dey passed away at the New- 
ton, Mass., Hospital on June 13 in his 
46th year, following an appendix opera- 
tion. He left Mrs. Dey, a daughter, and 
two sons, to whom the Class extends deep 
sympathy. We were fortunate to have 
Kin with us at the 25th reunion, last June, 
and we shall miss him. 

From the May 20 Bulletin of the En- 
gineering Association of Hawaii we have 
the following, concerning F. Q. Gardner, 
VI: ‘Denying authorship, because of the 
inclusion of the first word in the title of 
his talk for last Friday’s meeting (May 
12), ‘Interesting Sidelights on a Mainland 
Black-out,’ Brigadier General Fulton Q. 
C. Gardner '13 yet lived up to every letter 
of the immodest little word. He described 
with much clarifying detail the defense 
exercises carried out last October around 
Fort Bragg, N.C. The exercises included a 
considerable portion of the northern sec- 
tion of North Carolina. They were 
primarily a test of the effectiveness of 
antiaircraft artillery. The black-out, not 
thought of until after the exercises had 
been planned, came as a secondary fea- 
ture. However, as a test of citizen loyalty 

and citizen co-operation it was of pri- 
mary importance. The exercises included 
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many difficult problems, especially in the 
field of communications, searchlight con- 
trol, and the setting up of a warning net. 
The latter included an area 250 by 150 
miles extending over twenty-nine coun- 
ties with over 300 observation posts 
manned by civilians — ‘embattled farm- 
ers,’ as General Gardner was pleased to 
call them. It was their job to listen for ap- 
proaching bombers and to report them 
immediately, which they did with an 
average speed of less than two minutes 
per message. In the black-out the per- 
sonnel of the warning net was em- 
ployed.”’ 

Concerning Marion Rice Hart's 30,000- 
mile cruise, the New York World Tele- 
gram of July 12 had this to say: ‘‘Mrs. 
Marion Rice Hart, a cool, calm-eyed wo- 
man in a navy blue dress and brown 
sandals, wearing neither hat nor stock- 
ings, dismissed the taxi at Duffy's Land- 
ing, below Riverside Dr., opened a little 
gate and led the way along a narrow 
dock and over a rope onto the deck of her 
good ship, the Vanora. This is the 70-foot 
fore-and-aft rigged vessel which this 
slender sprite of a ship owner navigated 
on a 30,000-mile cruise around the world. 
In another minute we were below deck, 
Mrs. Hart stepping down sailor-fashion, 
and were seated in the comfortable saloon 
that for two and a half years had been her 
living room, the walls bright with books 
and fantastic mementos from the ends of 
the earth. 

‘“*The only time I really was fright- 
ened on the entire trip was when we were 
coming into New York harbor,’ she said. 
‘Those tugboats and the long strings of 
scows would have scared me in earnest if 
I had been at the wheel. But I’m the kind 
that let others do the hard work in a 
pinch. It certainly was more frightening 
than the Red Sea or Port Said or the 
Straits of Magellan, though we did have 
a terrible storm there.’ 

“The brisk little navigator of all the 
world’s oceans is glad to be back in New 
York; glad, too, to be anchored near the 
Drive, where she used to tear along on a 
motorcycle with her sister after school. 
She suspects that the noise the two girls 
and four boys made prompted their 
mother, Julia Barnett Rice, to found the 
Anti-Noise Society of America. Her 
father was Isaac Leopold Rice of New 
York and Deal, N.J., a pioneer in the 
storage battery business and inventor of 
submarine and torpedo boats. They had a 
big house at 89th St. and the Drive, where 
international chess matches used to be 
played. 

‘“*All my life I've wanted to do un- 
usual things,’ Mrs. Hart said. She remem- 
bers that her parents were surprised when 
she insisted upon leaving Barnard College 
and going to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. ‘But I convinced them 
that courses in chemical engineering 
would be the thing for me.’ She got work 
with the General Electric Co. in Schenec- 
tady, married a mining engineer, lived for 
years in Arizona and California, went 

abroad occasionally, but never liked big 
ships because the uniformed bellboys 
were too impressive. 
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‘She got a divorce, studied wood 
sculpture in London and settled down 
with two French servants in a garden cot- 
tage near Avignon, ancient city of the 
popes. The late William Bolitho, New 
York writer, and his wife were her 
neighbors. She had been there for six 
years when she suddenly decided to buy 
a second-hand ship and go to sea. She said 
that, for all her love of splashy landings 
and slippery planks, she had no advance 
inkling of the walking she would have to 
do while shopping at Cannes, Cowes and 
New York for a couple of years before 
she could find a ‘sufficiently tough-look- 
ing’ craft. She wanted a taste of a rover’s 
life, with the wind and spray in her face, 
white sails unfurled. “The paint was peel- 
ing off her, and she had a lot of rust. In- 
stead of spending a few extra thousand 
dollars on oadidien, I got some artist 
friends to come to Cowes and help me. 
We chipped off the rust and did all the 
painting and had a wonderful time. . . .’ 

‘Drunken sailors were her worst wor- 
ries, she said. On the way to the An- 
tipodes, through the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, she fired several captains and 
navigators before she became her own 
navigator. ‘I didn’t mind a little drinking 
if they did their work. But I had five men 
and my young nephew, a boy of 15, Paul 
Perez, who Tefe school in England to 
come with me, and I couldn't let drunk- 
ards endanger their lives. I'll never forget 
the seaman in Port Said who told me that 
if I could navigate the Red Sea I'd get 
around the world all right. Being at sea 
in her own ship gives a woman a wonder- 
ful feeling of freedom. On the way back 
from New Zealand I never was afraid for 
a moment — not after Duncan Mattheson 
came on as captain. The cook who 
shipped with me from England is here 
with me. He solved our food problems, 
because at any port he could swear in 
several languages and buy whatever we 
needed. I never had known just how use- 
ful a swearing vocabulary can be.’ 

‘This week Mrs. Hart is parting with 
her sailors and trying to sell her ship. 
She wants to live in New York for a few 
weeks. But not even her sister, Mrs. 
Harold Sims, with whom she is visiting, 
could get her to wear stockings again. 
Not in summer, anyway.’’ — FREDERICK 
D. Murpock, Secretary, Murdock Webbing 
Company, Box 784, Pawtucket, R.I. 
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Back at the same old stand, but thor- 
oughly reconditioned. You read in the 
last notes that your Secretary was firmly 
convinced that a change was in order to 
bring to these notes, and to class affairs in 
general, a fresh point of view. This was 
written in all seriousness, sincerity, and 
with a firm determination to make the 
resignation at our reunion stick. By now 
most of you know the result. Since those 
who were present insisted otherwise, 
there remains nothing left for your 
Secretary to do but to carry out your 
wishes with a renewed vigor and a 
determination to bring about the changes 
he felt desirable by means other than 
resignation. 


With the complete surprise at its pres- 
entation, coupled with the effort being 
made at that moment to resign, your 
Secretary could only inadequately express 
his appreciation for the beautiful silver 
cigar and cigarette box with which you 
presented him, and should like to take 
this occasion to express to you all his deep 
appreciation of your loyalty and thought- 
fulness. The delightful inscription on it 
will ever prove an inspiration for future 
efforts in the secretaryship. Now, on to 
the reunion. 

As you all know from the prereunion 
issues of the Fourteen Pointer, the reunion 
program of the twenty-five year Class 
requires certain modifications so as to 
conform to the general Alumni Day 
program. There were some misgivings 
among a few of the Class as to how our 
reunion program was going to work our, 
but now that it is past it may be safely 
said that any such misgivings were dis- 
pelled. We had a great time, a record at- 
tendance, and, as Dean Fales added at the 
conclusion, ‘‘grand, and we are again 
ready to ‘resume speed.’’’ The advance 
guard met at Swampscott on Friday eve- 
ning, June 2, to get in trim and to greet 
the New York contingent who had been 
marshaled for the trip by Paul Owen. 
This greeting proved a complete failure. 
Because of the Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany strike, the New Yorkers came by 
train instead of by boat. Ted Gazarian 
met them at the station with a bus and 
sped them —so he thought —on to 
Swampscott, where the greeters armed 
with Roy Parsell’s saluting cannon 
awaited their 11:45 p.m. scheduled arrival. 
Came midnight, twelve-thirty, one, and 
still no bus. A telephone call to Boston 
assured the greeters that the train had ar- 
rived on time, and the police reported no 
bus wreck. Slowly the light dawned, and 
with subdued spirits the greeters retired 
to await a new day. All hands, including 
the New Yorkers, were on deck for break- 
fast, and the forenoon was spent with the 
greeters enviously hearing of the grand 
party they missed ‘‘somewhere up the 
road.”’ 

Saturday afternoon was one of those 
days made just for reunions. Thirty-two 
tried their luck on the Tedesco Country 
Club’s sporty course; others practiced on 
the short course at the hotel, tried tennis, 
= horseshoes; some joined the 
adies on their cabin-cruiser trip from 
Marblehead to Gloucester; and some just 
sat. Charlie Fiske, Gardner Derry, Malc 
MacKenzie, and Harry Wylde, who is a 
member of Tedesco, were in charge of 
golf. They ran it with a precision and 
humor that was a joy to all. A record of 
the tournament was prepared, but lest 
Freddy Karns, Walt Keith, your Secre- 
tary, and a few others blush with shame 
if it were published, it will simply be 
placed in the class files without further 
comment. But those men of skill at the 
other end of the list should be heralded 
far and wide. Low gross of 87 was made 
by Jim Reber, which entitled him to six 
golf balls, and next was Fay Williams 
with 91, which netted him second prize 
of three balls. With a 73 and 76, respec- 
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tively, Reber and Williams placed first 
and second for low net, but under the 
rules of the tournament no man could win 
two prizes. The low net, accordingly, 
went to Fred Bommer with a 79, sak to 
Chet Corney with an 80. The prizes were 
the same as for low gross. 

In the kickers’ handicap the first num- 
ber drawn was 77, for which Herman 
Affel and Tom Richey tied. On the draw 
Affel won, entitling him to a brief case, 
and Richey seanbeed set of four transpor- 
tation prints. The next number to be 
drawn was 79, for which Dawson, Kerr, 
and McLeod tied. On the draw Skip 
Dawson won and received a dozen golf 
balls. Norm McLeod won the hat pool, 
and graciously turned the whole proceeds 
over to the Alumni Fund to assist in 
building the new swimming pool at 
Technology. The conclusion of the golf 
tournament was saddened when we 
learned on returning to the hotel that 
word was awaiting Chet Corney 
that his father had died during the after- 
noon. 

As usual, the high light of the reunion 
was our dinner Saturday evening; the 
ladies held a separate dinner of their own. 
The enjoyment of this dinner was ma- 
terially enhanced by the generosity of our 
president, Buck Dorrance. In keeping 
with the general spirit of the reunion this 
dinner was strictly informal. A song sheet 
had been arranged by Chet Ober, and 
Vern Tallman led the singing. Roy 
Parsell gave an illustrated talk on queer 
patents actually issued by the United 
States Patent Office, and thereby in- 
creased our knowledge on matters of 
which we knew not, while at the same 
time provided us with many a laugh. 
Harold Wilkins arranged a movie pro- 
gram showing the twenty-year reunion 
pictures made by Affel, and also a reel 
on Technology dinghy sailing. Charlie 
Fiske’s remarks in connection with the 
golf-prize presentations were right up 
to Charlie’s own inimitable style. We 
also enjoyed a few brief remarks from 
Porter Adams. 

In keeping with the indomitable spirit 
he has always shown during his illness, 
Adams, after a three months’ stay in a 
hospital, drove his own car to the re- 
union, and although in continuous, severe 
pain planned to take part in the general 
activities. While at Swampscott he col- 
lapsed from overexertion and in the fall 
fractured his hip, thus again returning 
him to the hospital for another long 
stay. In the earlier days of our class his- 
tory it was Adams who initiated many of 
the enjoyable events we held. He pro- 
vided the airplane at our sixth-year re- 
union (really our belated fifth), the sub- 
marines at our tenth, and in many ways 
has been benefactor to our Class. It grieves 
those of us who have known him inti- 
mately to see him the victim of so much 
suffering through these recent years, 
suffering which forced his resignation this 
June from the brilliant work he was doing 
as president of Norwich University. 

Roy Parsell had the opportunity for 
which he was waiting on Sunday morn- 
ing. It took many rounds from his cannon 
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to get the gang out for the softball 
game, but just as practice was getting 
under way a heavy shower broke, forcing 
the abandonment of outdoor activities, 
much to the disappointment of Bill Simp- 
son and the other softball fans. Third 
base was moved into the hotel, where 
‘‘Head Clear as a Bell,”’ by Charlie Fiske, 
and other Fourteen classics were retold 
and a whole new library by Ross Dickson, 
Ray Dinsmore, Dean Fales, Boggs Morri- 
son, and many others added. By afternoon 
the skies were clear and golf again got 
under way. Several left at the end of the 
day to attend Dr. Compton's dinner to 
Honorary Secretaries and Class and Club 
Secretaries, while a few had to start their 
way homeward. Those who remained at 
Swampscott will long remember the 
pleasant impromptu party at which Vern 
Tallman acted as most gracious and 
generous host. 

The Alumni Day attendance was grand. 
Every '14 man who possibly could do so 
stayed for it, and a few who could not 
make the reunion came to Alumni Day. 
Your Secretary is especially appreciative 
of this support because of his official con- 
nection with Alumni Day. During the 
class day exercises Charlie Fiske gave the 
words of wisdom and advice of a twenty- 
five year graduate to the new graduates, 
and as you would expect did a whale of a 
good job. Your Secretary also took part in 
this class day program, and in the dedica- 
tion of the new Briggs Field House. In the 
late afternoon Art Peaslee was host to a 
group of '14 men at the Ritz-Carlton, the 
minutes of the meeting being taken by 
Vern Tallman. 

Not only because of their places of 
honor in front of the head table but also 
because of their numbers, the arm bands 
each wore, and their enthusiasm, the 
members of the Class were in much prom- 
inence at the evening dinner. This occa- 
sion was taken to initiate Dr. Compton 
into the Class as our honorary member, 
and by virtue of having passed the tests 
with credit, and by the wearing of the 
class numerals on his hat during the eve- 
ning, he has been duly notified of his elec- 
tion, and an enthusiastic acceptance was 
received from him. 

On Tuesday at Commencement, Charlie 
Fiske and Leigh Hall were the two official 
representatives of the twenty-five year 
class in the academic procession. Leigh 
Hall received the honor by virtue of bein 
the first '14 man to have a son graduate 
from the Institute — Leigh, Jr., receiving 
his degree that day. Through their posi- 
tions as term members of the Corpora- 
tion, the Class also had representation in 
Buck Dorrance, George Whitwell, and 
your Secretary. 

Such a complete program required an 
enormous amount of preparation, and 
your Secretary regrets that his Alumni 
Association duties took so much of his 
time that he was unable to help as much 
as he would have liked in our own pro- 
gram, but the committee did such a fine 
job that little remained to be done. Ross 
Dickson, we salute you! The endless 
hours you put in, the supreme handling of 
infinite details, have secured for you a 





place of esteem and gratitude in the hearts 
of your classmates. To Buck Dorrance for 
his leadership, encouragement, and organ- 
ization aid, all at a time when under 
gteat pressure because of the serious ill- 
ness of his son, the whole Class joins in 
tribute. Charlie Fiske, the ubiquitous! 
Everywhere — always — suggesting, 
aiding, doing. Likewise to all committee 
members are thanks due, and in addition 
to those names already mentioned earlier 
in this report special mention should be 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Atwood for organ- 
izing the ladies’ events and for prizes 
contributed, to Ted Gazarian for prizes 
and for his work on transportation, Har- 
old Wilkins and Harry Wylde on housing 
and arrangements, and Corney, Crocker, 
and Fox for the special work assigned to 
them. Herman Affel and Bob Townend 
took pictures of many interesting mo- 
ments. For anyone who desires prints 
Affel has arranged the collection in three 
groups of ten, twenty, and thirty, which 
can be supplied at $.50, $1.00, and $1.50, 
respectively, thus making it possible for 
anyone to have the full set of thirty or 
just a few for reminders of the pleasant 
occasion. Herman's address is 827 Morn- 
ingside Road, Ridgewood, N_J. 

The exact roster of attendance, particu- 
larly of guests, may never be complete, 
but so far this is what the record shows. 
Your Secretary would appreciate gre 
of any omissions: Porter H. Adams an 
wife; Herman A. Affel; Frank L. Ahern, 
wife, and sons Frank and Dick; Halford 
A. Ambler; F. Clarke Atwood and wife; 
Roswell F. Barratt, wife, and son Grant; 
Nelson E. Baxter; Fred W. Bommer; 
Howard G. Borden; Henry T. Chandler 
and wife; Tom L. Chase; Charles H. 
Chatfield; Ormonde C. Clisham; Chester 
A. Corney, wife, and son; Alden Crank- 
shaw; Ernest C. Crocker and wife; Phil 
M. Currier; Chester P. Davis; Elmer E. 
Dawson, Jr.; Gardner C. Derry; Donald 
Des Granges; Alfred W. Devine; Ross H. 
Dickson; Ray P. Dinsmore; Donald R. 
Dixon and wife; Arthur C. Dorrance and 
wife; Levi B. Duff; Thomas J. Duffield; 
Frank E. Dunn; Walter C. Eberhard; 
Dean A. Fales; Linwood D. Faunce and 
wife; Charles P. Fiske; Charles E. Fox; 
Victor J. Galleni; Chester R. Gardner; 
Hampar T. Gazarian; David F. Gould; 
Egbert C. Hadley; Herbert H. Hall; Leigh 
S. Hall, wife, and son Leigh; Oliver C. 
Hall; Leicester F. Hamilton and wife; 
Alfred E. Hanson; Roy E. Hardy; John 
W. Hines; Frederick P. Karns; em | M. 
Keating; Walter P. Keith, wife, and son 
Walter; Ernest Kerr and wife; Alexander 
G. Long; Raymond D. MacCart; Mal- 
colm C, MacKenzie; Norman D. Mac- 
Leod; Robert A. McMenimen; Ernest W. 
Mann; Karl C. Mason; Dana H. N. Mayo; 
Earle A. Mitchell; Howard A. Morrison; 
Edward E. Murphy; John P. Newbury; 
Warren C. Newbury; Chester A. Ober; 
M. I. Omansky; Paul B. Owen; Arthur S. 
Page; Roy L. Parsell; Arthur F. Peaslee; 
Ralph H. Perry; George K. Perley and 
wife; Arthur F. Petts; James B. Reber 
and wife; H. B. Richmond, wife, and 
daughter Priscilla; Thomas B. Richey, 
wife, and son Tom; Philip L. Scannell; 
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Duncan Shaw; William A. Simpson; 
Clarence L. Smith and wife; Seymour J. 
Spitz; Starr W. Stanyan; Arthur R. 
Stubbs; Angus V. Swift; Vernon M. F. 
Tallman; Robert V. Townend; Russell A. 
Trufant; Frederic J. Van Etten; Alden H. 
Waitt; Leo F. Walsh; Edward C. Wente; 
George E. Whitwell; Charles H. Wilkins; 
Harold S. Wilkins; Fay W. Williams; 
Louis A. Wilson; and Harry M. Wylde. 
At the Alumni Day Dinner we were 
joined by our honorary members, Freder- 
ick G. Keyes and Earl B. Millard, while 
William Jackson was at Swampscott in 
addition to being at the dinner. 

Ernest L. Osborne had signed up but 
was unfortunately obliged to telegraph 
his regrets because of illness which devel- 
oped in his family. Several] classmates 
who found it impossible to attend sent 
greetings, one of the most spectacular of 
which came via amateur radio from 
Chang, Hsin, and Hsu in Kunming, 
China. Long-distance honors went to 
Alden Waitt, who flew from Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Ray Dinsmore and Walt Keith 
journeyed from Akron; Baxter from 
Peoria, Ill.; Long from Elmira, N.Y.; 
and a sizable group from the Pennsylvania 
and District of Columbia areas. 

After the reunion your Secretary made a 
brief trip to the Pacific Coast, and while 
there spoke before the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Technology clubs. In the 
former city it was a pleasure to be greeted 
by Thorn Dickinson and Jim Holmes. 
Cari Sanborn was unfortunately pre- 
vented from attending because of a con- 
flict in the date with that of an important 
Masonic meeting in which he was taking 
part. Holmes is a veteran West Coaster 
and is well established in the contracting 
business, as is also Sanborn. Dickinson is 
only temporarily there in connection 
with a traffic survey being made by Stone 
and Webster. A call was made on Don 
Douglas at Santa Monica. Don’s plant is 
one of the big enterprises in the Los 
Angeles area and is a perfect hive of 
activity. 

The meeting at San Francisco was 
ladies’ night, and Deac Barns, Charlie 
Maier, and Standish Hall were on hand 
with their wives. Barns, who is vice- 
president of the San Francisco Club, 
acted as your Secretary's escort around 
the city. It was an especial pleasure to see 
Hall, because he is just getting around 
again after a long heart illness which had 
confined him to his bed for about six 
months. He still has to be very careful, 
and we all wish him Godspeed to good 
health again, which we know is going to 
be greatly aided by his helpful and de- 
lightful wife. Hall is hydraulic engineer 
of the East Bay Municipal Utility District 
at Oakland. Maier is with the United 
States Bureau of Mines at Berkeley, and 
Barns with one of the government West 
Coast projects. 

As if Leigh Hall did not have enough 
honor in having his son be the first son 
of a ‘14 man to be graduated from Tech- 
nology, his daughter, Frances Annette, : 
was married in June to Dr. John Snodgrass 
Lyle. Have any other '14 men had sons or 
daughters who are married? If so, please 
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let your Secretary know about them so 
that the record may be straight. — H. B. 
RicuMonD, Secretary, General Radio Com- 
pany, 30 State Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Cuartes P. Fiske, Assistant Secretary, 1775 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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distant rolling rumbling you hear? Is it 
artillery bombardment? NO! It is the roar 
of our TWENTY-FIFTH REUNION! 

Only 220 days left to the big event. 
A general committee in Boston has been 
formed and held its first meeting on Sep- 
tember 29; you will soon receive your 
first publicity on our coming reunion. 
In addition, keymen have been appointed 
in geographical centers throughout the 
country to contact the men in their con- 
tiguous territory. The success of the re- 
union depends on the co-operation, 
efforts, be pom of all our classmates. 
The committee cannot do the work alone. 
Our principal aim is to secure the larg- 
est possible attendance (thereby shamin 
the vaunted records of 1913 and 1914 
and to give everyone the best time 
possible. 

As to class dues, one hundred men paid 
$374.50, an average of $3.75 per man and 
20.5 per cent return from the entire Class. 
This is an all-time high in dues collec- 
tions, and I most heartily thank everyone 
for his generous response. Of course, if 
you haven't already mailed me your 
check, it is not too late when you read 
these notes. Long-distance prizes for dues 
= go to Harvey Daniels in Yoko- 

ama, Japan; Stanley Baxter in Chile, 
South America; Charlie Bouchard in 
Brussels, Belgium; and Ken Boynton in 
Mexico City, Mexico. The choicest re- 
sponse is undoubtedly Mary Plummer 
Rice’s sweet letter: ‘I am inclosing check 
for class dues. The only news that I have 
to announce is the arrival on May 26 of a 
grandson, Robert Kidder Badensten, Jr., 
at the Harkness Pavilion in New York. 
My daughter and her husband are study- 
ing at Columbia — she, theater wok, 
and he a business course after being gradu- 
ated from Amherst a year ago. With kind- 
est regards for members of the Class whom 
you meet.’’ Now, isn’t it nice that Mary 
remembers us all so well? I am sure as a 
grandmother she is just as gracious as 
ever. I suppose this is the first class grand- 
child. The old notes show a deluge of 
Marriage announcements shortly after 
1915 subsequently followed in due course 
by baby announcements and now come 
the wedding announcements of these 
same babies. Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Ward- 
well’s daughter Katherine Darling was 
married to Paul Nason Taylor in Glen- 
brook, Conn., on June 24. Our blessings 
to the bride and bridegroom! 

After a famine in class notes we are now 
gorging ourselves with a feast, for I have 
many and varied letters for you. What 
better letter first than Lucius Bigelow's 
taunting note: ‘You may have a check 
and no letter or no check and no letter. 
What did you say? Yes, I will send the 
check and maybe a letter will come 
Jater.’’ This is written from 131 Pinecrest 


Road, Durham, N.C.; Lucius is undoubt- 
edly still at Duke University. If he ever 
dares to answer the letter I wrote him, we 
shall have something good in the future 
notes. — Charlie Bouchard wrote from 
Belgium: ‘“This is a lousy letter to write 
to anyone who is in a different foreign 
country every week and gets mail only 
about every month. Then again I don’t 
have a check account. So you will find 
inclosed a check I bought from a bank. 
More horsepower to you.” 

From Harvey Daniels in Yokohama: 
“I have just received your letter of May 
15, together with your personal note. 
Rather than put it aside to answer at 
leisure, I am obeying the urge to give it 
immediate attention. My check is in- 
closed. I am pleased to kick through and 
at the same time take the opportunity of 
expressing the appreciation that I have 
for the good job you have been doing as 
Class Secretary and the unfailing interest 
which you have given the job over the 
years. I always start reading The Review 
in Japanese fashion, that is, from the 
back pages (where I find the class news) 
toward the front. It is always disappoint- 
ing when 1915 is among the missing. As 
you know I am still residing in the Orient 
and for most of the last thirteen years 
have been a resident of Yokohama. My 
business connections and my family status 
remain unchanged since last reported. 
The two boys are students in the U.S.A., 
one at Dartmouth and the other at Deer- 
field. 1 am soon returning to the United 
States for a six months’ furlough and will 
be in and out of Boston several times this 
fall and winter. I will surely call on you 
or give you a ring while I am there. Un- 
fortunately my vacation will be over be- 
fore the twenty-fifth reunion. I remember 
the fifteenth very well. Perhaps by the 
time the thirtieth draws around, I will be 
able to attend again. Please give my chin- 
chins to old classmate friends. .. ." 
Thank you, Harvey, for those kind words 
about my job as memes I do hope you 
can get to the twenty-fifth, as we would 
all be fascinated with the many interest- 
ing stories you could undoubtedly tell 
about the past few years in Japan. 

When the boys bawl me out for not 
keeping after them, it is gratifying to 
know of their loyalty, such as that of 
Ercell Teeson, who writes: ‘As per your 
request for class dues, I am sending you a 
check, but believe me if you don’t send 
me notices of when the Boston crowd is to 
get together, you are going to be off my 
mailing list forever. I go down to Boston 
quite frequently and would like to attend 
some of these dinners that I don’t know 
about. I read about them after in the 
alumni news but never hear about them 
beforehand, so way put me on your 
mailing list so that I can take a peek at 
some of the other fellows. .. ."’ — 
Funny Dave Hughes from the West 
Coast says: “I think that the inclosed 
check is probably more interesting than 
any letter I might write.’’ — Allen 
Abrams from Rothschild, Wis.: ‘‘Inclosed 
is my check with regards. Sorry I couldn't 
get to the cocktail party. Iam taking my 
amily to Bermuda for a little outing. 
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Best of luck and regards to all the gang.’’ 
— Maybe the Class Secretary is a good 
salesman. At any rate Howard King is 
rather flattering in saying: ‘‘Inclosed is 
my check. This is to congratulate you on 
your letter. It is darned subtle. My sales 
resistance disappeared. The Silas Mason 
Company, for whom I work, has a job in 
Everett, Mass., so I may be in your city 
one of these days.’’ — From Corning, 
N.Y., good old Otto Hilbert says: ‘Sorry 
I cannot be in Boston for the class cocktail 
party. Please give my regards to the 
bunch and my inclosed check to the 
collection.”’ 

What kind of a reputation have I got 
anyway? Max Woythaler in Framingham, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘Inclosed is my check. 
How much more does it cost to see you?”’ 
I don’t like that implication! — Chaun- 
cey Durkee in New York: ‘‘Keep up the 
good work.’’ — Ken Kahn in Los Ange- 
les says: ‘‘Inclosed find check for dues. 
I enjoy the class notes in The Review 
even though I haven't much to add to 
them in the way of news.’’ — Orton 
Camp is on the spot for the reunion when 
he writes: ‘‘I have been a little slow to 
answer your letter. I shall not be at the 
cocktail party but Iam expecting to show 
up for our twenty-fifth.’’ — From Joe 
Livermore: ‘‘Sorry my check isn’t for 
$500 but the extra zeros. seem to escape 
me right now."’ It was acceptable any- 
way, Joe. — We can always count on 
John Dalton in Lawrence, Mass.: ‘‘Sorry 
not to have attended to this matter sooner 
in appreciation of your continued efforts 
on behalf of 1915. You are welcome to 
my check.’’ Thanks, John. We hope to 
see you soon. — Breezy Louis Zepfler 
does not seem to have a care in the world 
when he says: ‘‘My wife and I are spend- 
ing the last week of my vacation at 
Minot, Mass. Right now we are on our 
way to see the Red Sox beat the Yanks. 
(Sez you, Louie!) We are staying over for 
the cocktail party.”’ 

Loring Hall in Detroit pens: ‘‘Inclosed 
is check. Am glad to help. Sorry I 
couldn’t be at the cocktail party but it 
came at the same time as our annual 
United-Carr party at Sinclair Weeks’s 
place in the White Mountains. I hope 
you al] had a good time. My son, Chuck, 
is going to civil engineering camp at East 
Machias this summer. How I would like 
to go with him! Those two summers at 
Gardiner’s Lake were high points in my 
life. I hope to spend a couple of weeks at 
West Harwich on the Cape in August. 
Maybe I will bump into some of the boys 
then."’ — Francis Hann sounds successful 
as an attorney in Los Angeles: ‘Just a 
line to say ‘howdy’ and wish you a lot of 
success in your endeavors. I have been out 
here for nearly ten years but generally get 
East each year either to enjoy Florida and 
its fishing or Cape Cod with its delightful 
bathing, and so on. Best to our mutual 
friends. . . .” 

Now about that famous memorable 
and noisy class cocktail party at the 
Statler on Alumni Day, June 5. Breaking 
down our reserve and inviting the ladies 
produced delightful results with a galaxy 
of class femininity that will establish the 
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ladies as a precedent at our future parties. 
Genial, good-natured Bert Adams put the 
party over with a bang by performing a 
few of his mystifying, entertaining tricks. 
As near as we can figure there were be- 
tween 60 and 70 present at the party, 
which made it a rousing success. Those 
present included the following guests: 
Robert A. Schmucker, Jr.,’39, the son of 
our own Bob Schmucker, Orville Denison 
‘11, E. A. Varney with Wally Pike, Pearl 
and Albert Wechsler’21, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles M. Davidson of Wellesley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alford P. Rudnick and Frances 
Clarke of Brookline. The party was prac- 
tically stopped by the presence of Ruth 
Hamburg, Abe’s delightful daughter, and 
Virginia Thomas, the real class baby but 
attractive enough to be eligible for much 
older company. (All of us oldsters gazed 
at these two youngsters and sighed.) 
With Virginia came her mother, Barbara 
Thomas. 

Of our own gang the following were 

there: Louie and Leila Zepfler and his 
sister Mrs. Alice Franham, Max and 
Katherine Woythaler, Bert and Helen 
Adams, George Pirate Red Rooney noisily 
in person, Herb Swift, Weare and Kather- 
ine Howlett, Henry Sheils, Louie Young, 
Bob Schmucker, Abe and Haya Hamburg, 
Henry E. Rossell (it was a pleasure to 
welcome Commander Rossell to his first 
class party), Marshall Dalton, Chet and 
Mrs. Runels, Bob Warren, Fred and Mrs. 
Waters, Gabe and Tess Hilton (Tess al- 
ways adds to the excitement), Azel 
Mack, Russell A. Trufant, Charlie and 
Bee Norton, El and Mrs. Castleman and 
son Robert ’39, Seward and Mrs. Highley, 
Archie Morrison, Easty Weaver, Larry 
Landers, Pete Munn, y See Lamson, 
Johnnie and Catherine O’Brien (no party 
complete without John, but he had to 
watch his step this time), Harry and 
Lucile Murphy with Harry’s favorite 
aunt, Rita Tobin, whom several of us re- 
member from last year. The party at- 
tracted other Tech men in the hotel, and 
we were pleased to have Seymour Spitz, 
Harry Wylde, and Alden Waitt, all from 
1914, drop in to see us. It was a real thrill 
to see these three chaps after an absence 
of so many years. 

A petition asking to have ladies present 
at future class parties was signed by the 
ladies and those who came with them. 
The ladies added so much to the occasion 
that they may be sure of future invita- 
tions. — To the sons of our classmates 
who have just graduated and who are 
going out in the world, our best wishes for 
success. 

In New York recently I had a delight- 
ful visit with St. Elmo Piza and Jim 
Tobey. Both are healthy, happy, and en- 
joying life. Always nice to see these good 
friends. Saw Willis in Boston but missed 
Guernsey Palmer — my tough luck, as I 
should like to have seen him. — What 
next from our budding and rising political 
aspirant! I was nearly knocked over with 
a big, black 60-point headline in the 
New York Post of August 22. ‘‘HON. 
HERBERT D. SWIFT OF NEW 


LONDON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEL- 
COMED AT NEW YORK WORLD'S 





FAIR.”’ If it was a gag, Speed, it was a 
good one! — Bob Schmucker, whom we 
haven't seen since graduation, must have 
enjoyed the party, as he writes: ‘‘Indeed I 
am glad to inclose my check for dues. 
For the first time in my life I attended a 
reunion of the Class, particularly pleasant 
at the time of my son’s graduation from 
M.I.T. It was a pleasure to see Hilton, 
Rooney, and others with whom I had 
been closely associated in school work 
after so many years — all amid cries of 
‘more Scotch’ and ‘help Azel.’ ’’ — Now, 
if you want to continue to ‘help Azel,”’ 
plan to be at our twenty-fifth reunion to 
make it the biggest and best ever. — 
Azet W. Mack, Secretary, 40 St. Paul 
Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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Al Lieber, who is with the War De- 
partment as major, Corps of Engineers, 
Beach Erosion Board, Washington, D.C., 
gave some interesting bits of news to your 
Class Secretary in a recent letter. Al is 
assigned as resident member of the 
Beach Erosion and Shore Protection 
Board and finds his work interesting and 
active. He says that unfortunately most 
communities worry about their shores in 
the off season, so he seldom has a chance 
to use a bathing suit and wishes to assure 
his classmates that if they are suffering 
from eroding shore lines on the Atlantic 
or Pacific oceans, the Great Lakes, or the 
bays and estuaries connected therewith, 
now that he has the matter well in hand 
he can guarantee that eventually the 
situation will be much worse. Al had a 
letter from Jap Carr in which Jap-said 
that while he frequently went through 
Washington, it was generally late at 
night and hence he had not looked Al up. 
Al warned that if Jap were implying that 
that is no time to dig him out of the War 
Department, he would have to discon- 
tinue his free advertising of Jap’s fruit- 
cake, as the middle of the night is when 
Al feels he is at his best. Jap’s compan 
recently opened a branch in Greenwood, 


Best wishes are extended to Ed Barry 
on his new venture as consulting engineer. 
Ed has opened an office at 80 Federal 
Street, Boston, Mass., for the practice of a 
specialized service for industrial steam 
plants. — Shatswell Ober was one of the 
several staff members who represented the 
Institute at the fourteenth annual inspec- 
tion of the laboratories of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at 
Langley Field. 

It has been a long time since the Class 
has had any news about Frank Hastie, 
and your Secretary is pleased to quote 
from a letter recently received from Frank, 
who is with the military construction 
unit, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, located at 641 Washington Street, 
New York City; telephone CAnal 6-2100, 
extension 31. Frank writes: ‘‘Unfortu- 
nately business affairs would not permit 
my attending the last reunion, he am 
almost entirely out of touch with the 
Class. However, I can tell you what I’ve 
been doing the last few years. I resigned 
as a captain in the corps of engineers in 
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1928 to go into business with my father. 
We would not recognize the depression 
for several years and by that time pros- 
perity no longer recognized us. Finally, 
in 1937 we closed the business up. Since 
then I have been on construction work 
with the engineer department in the 
Providence district, with the quarter- 
master general’s department, and at 
present am engaged in the preparation 
of standard-type plans for structures and 
establishments in the theater of opera- 
tions. The plans, when completed, will 
form part of the file of the chief of engi- 
neers. It is very interesting work with 
congenial associates. 

““My family at present is in Vermont. 
I did not get around to learning to ski 
this past winter, but I did give my ribs 
an awful beating on a sled and got in 
some skating. Lately I have been house 
hunting on Staten Island and anticipate 
getting settled there shortly in a house 
large enough to accommodate the five 
young Hasties, the household pets, a 
ping-pong table, and a poker room. 
The grounds back right up on a fresh- 
water lake where the children can swim 
in the summer and skate in the winter, so 
that needless to say the vote was unani- 
mous.”’ Frank also inquired as to the 
whereabouts of Ed Clarkson, whom he 
had not seen since Ed appeared at his 
wedding at Virginia Beach in the sum- 
mer of 1920. 

Notice has been received of the death 
on June 8 of Irene Gifford Steese, La 
Jolla, Calif., telephone supervisor, signal 
corps, United States Army, American 
Expeditionary Force, France; wife of 
George M. Steese, captain, United States 
Army, retired; mother of Anne Gifford 
Steese, aged nine. 

It is a pleasure to report that two of our 
classmates, who were on the sick list for 
some time, have now recovered: Ralph 
Fletcher and George Repetti. Ralph had a 
rather serious illness last year but is now 
on his feet again. George Repetti spent 
several weeks in the hospital, after which 
he went to Honolulu for a rest and then to 
Santa Barbara, Calif., where he expected 
to remain until September 1, then planned 
to return to Colorado Springs and busi- 
ness. 

Herb Gfroerer writes that he is enjoy- 
ing the best of health and is spending 
quite a little time right now in Stamford, 
Conn. Herb saw Doug Robertson, II, in 
Taunton early in June and says that Doug 
is the same fine fellow he always was, 
with his rare sense of humor. Doug was 
just finishing a new summer home to re- 
place the one lost in the hurricane last 
fall. 

In some manner a letter received from 
Bill Fleming last spring got tucked away 
and its newsy contents were not passed 
on. Bill, who is with the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, was transferred 
from their Los Angeles office to their main 
plant at Akron, Ohio, where he was 
promoted to manager of their general 
merchandise control department, report- 
ing directly to the executive vice-presi- 
dent and the executive operating com- 
mittee. In his new position he will have 
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charge of the distribution of all products 
manufactured by Goodyear and pur- 
chased for resale in the United States. 
Under his direct supervision will come all 
traffic, all merchandise distribution, and 
all shipping and warehousing. Bill says 
he wil lane considerable traveling to do 
and will no doubt come in contact with a 
great many more Technology men than 
he has in the past. If any classmates hap- 
pen to be in the vicinity of Akron on busi- 
ness or pleasure, Bill would be delighted 
to have them look him up. Bill has a boy, 
aged nineteen, who is a junior at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., and 
a daughter, aged seventeen, who planned 
to enter college this fall. 

It is your Class Secretary's sad duty to 
inform you of the death of our classmate, 
Donald R. Husted. The following infor- 
mation was taken from the New York 
Times notice and from information for- 
warded by Harold Dodge: Donald R. 
Husted, communications engineer for the 
Western Electric Company, who was in 
charge of the installation of radio equip- 
ment in the airplane in which Miss Ame- 
lia Earhart and her navigator, Fred 
Noonan, were lost in the Pacific in 1937, 
died of heart disease in the North Country 
Community Hospital, Glen Cove, Long 
Island, on August 18. 

Well-known flyers such as Howard 
Hughes, Al Williams, Colonel Hutchin- 
son, and the late Amelia Earhart and 
Frank Hawks had their radio installa- 
tions engineered by Mr. Husted. He was 
one of the experts consulted when the 
Earhart plane was lost, and said that the 
50-watt transmitter and its power supply 
and antennae were so arranged that if the 
plane was forced down at sea, signals 
could still be sent. 

Born in Newburgh, N.Y., May 21, 
1894, he taught at the Institute for a 
short time after graduation, and also at 
New York University for a short period. 
From 1920 to 1927 he was with the L. A. 
Thompson Company, New York City, 
engaged in structural and electrical de- 
sign and development work. From 1929 
to 1930 he worked for the General De- 
velopment Company at Hartford, Conn., 
where his field of work was aeronautical 
design and air-transport investigation. In 
March, 1931, he joined the Western Elec- 
tric Company and since December of that 
year was associated with the commercial 
——— department as aeronautical 
radio specialist. His work brought him in 
intimate contact with the early problems 
of installing radio telephone equipment 
in various types of planes. Such problems 
as antennae, power supply, and bonding 
and shielding of ignition systems had to 
be overcome before reliable radio com- 
munication could be assured. Mr. Husted 
contributed to the solving of these prob- 
lems. His early background of experience 
with aircraft and radio made him peculi- 
arly fitted for the work. He made his 
home in Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mil- 
dred Campbell Husted; a daughter, Mary 
Jane; and a son, Richard. 

Jack Freeman of Middlebury, Conn., 
speaks of Donald in these words: ‘‘An 


able student and greatly admired by those 
associated with him. His quiet, friendly 
personality has carried down through the 
twenty-three years since graduation, so 
that I feel that it was but a few days ago | 
last saw him. He was one of those class- 
mates you always hoped and looked for- 
ward to seeing again frequently and knew 
would succeed in whatever field he fol- 
lowed.’ — James A. Burbank, Secretary, 
The Travelers Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Steven R. Berke, Associate 
Secretary, Coleman Brothers Corporation, 
245 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The open season on class notes is on us 
again after the summer lull. Your Secre- 
taries assume again their official mantles 
and cast about for something to write. As 
is usual at this season there is a dearth of 
material and we bespeak again your co- 
operation. Do let us have at least a brief 
note for use in future issues. 

E. P. Brooks was elected vice-president 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company at the 
April meeting of the board of directors. 
We understand that Penn is now in charge 
of all of Sears’s manufacturing activities. 
— Lewis W. Douglas, who since 1938 has 
been president of McGill University in 
Montreal, will become president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York on January 1. He will, however, 
continue to serve McGill as a governor. 
— Forrest M. Hatch recently married 
Miss Gladys Beulah Gamage of Wollas- 
ton, Mass. They are now at home at 253 
Main Street, Nashua, N.H. 

Harold A. Knapp is manager and treas- 
urer of the Mutual Fire Inspection Bu- 
reau of New England, located at Salem, 
Mass. He is married and lives at 73 High 
Road, Newbury. — Arthur K. Johnson 
is a chemist in the Neidich process divi- 
sion of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, Burlington, N.J.—Chester E. 
Ames is the dial equipment engineer for 
the New England Telephone and Tele- 
gtaph Company. — Your Secretary was 
very much engaged with the September 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, held in Boston, and afterward he 
went to the Middle West. No doubt a 
more complete account of his meetings 
with members of the Class will be forth- 
coming. 

Ken Lane called on your Assistant 
Secretary one warm morning during the 
summer and we can report, therefore, 
that he is safely home from his latest 
journey to Europe. 

Irving B. McDaniel is now on duty at 
the Washington Navy Yard. He writes 
that he has just returned from a summer 
motor trip to the Tetons, Yellowstone 
Park, the Sawtooth Mountains, and 
Salmon River country in Idaho. In late 
August, Mac attended the biennial con- 
vention of the Delta Tau Delta Fraternity 
at Estes Park in his capacity as president 
of the southern division of the frater- 
nity. — RaymMonp Stevens, Secretary, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Charles River 
Road, Cambridge, Mass. Paiuie E. Hut- 
BURD, Assistant Secretary, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N.H. 
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The Class held its twenty-year reunion 
on June 2, 3, and 4 at the Belmont Coun- 
try Club near Boston. The first arrival at 
the reunion was Timothy E. Shea who 
made his appearance even before the com- 
mittee assembled at noon Friday. The 
ball really started rolling on Friday eve- 
ning, and those fortunate enough to be 
present had an excellent opportunity to 
reminisce over old timeg and to plan for 
the future of the Class. On Saturday, ar- 
rivals continued until the banquet in the 
evening. During the day Timothy Shea 
and Bob Hackett won the honors at golf, 
while Joe Newell and Art Griffin were 
outstanding in the ball game. The high 
spot of the week end was the banquet, 
followed by informal discussion lasting 
into the wee small hours of the night. We 
learned what everyone else was doing 
and were fortunate in having some in- 
teresting discussion by experts of en- 
gineering and business. ‘ 

The business part of the meeting re- 
sulted in the election of Gene Smoley as 
permanent secretary of the Class and the 
appointment of George McCreery, Will 
Langille, Max Untersee, and Art Kenison 
as assistant secretaries. There was con- 
siderable discussion regarding the next 
reunion, and President Way appointed 
Will Langille as chairman and Bill Banks 
as vice-chairman of our twenty-five year 
reunion committee. 

Sunday morning a number of those who 
had stayed over were escorted through 
the new Briggs Field House by George 
McCreery, who, as contractor, was re- 
sponsible for the erection of this magnifi- 
cent building. Some snapshots were 
taken of the last eight stragglers early 
Sunday afternoon; classmates who are 
interested in obtaining copies may do so 
by writing the Secretary. It was the 
unanimous feeling of those who attended 
this reunion that everyone had a wonder- 
ful time, valued the opportunity of re- 
newing old friendships, and enriched 
their lives by having been there. The only 
regrets were that more were not able to 
attend. Everyone hopes that the next 
reunion will see many additional faces. 
Bill Banks was chairman of the commit- 
tee which handled this reunion, and the 
Class appreciates very much the excellent 
way in which it was done. 

Some of the news accumulated during 
the reunion follows: Fred. P. Baker is 
with the Connecticut Power Company at 
Unionville, Conn. His address is 381 
South Main Street, West Hartford, Conn. 
— Arthur H. Blake claims to be doing 
nothing with his place of business on 
Stuart Street, and they tell me that one 
would probably find something relating 
to Diesel engines in the immediate 
vicinity. — Ray H. Bartlett is industrial 
engineer, active in the rubber industry, 
with an address at 98 Thornton Road, 
Waltham, Mass. — Edmond J. Flynn is 
with the production department of the 
New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, 
Pa. — Maurice E. Goodridge is with an 
electrical company; address: 14 Ober 
Street, Beverly, Mass. — Arthur E. Grif- 
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fin is in the construction business at 238 
Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. Among 
his other accomplishments we found that 
he was president of the Boston Chess 
Club, but he refuses to play chess with 
any challenger. 

Bob Hackett is in the wool business and 
frowns on anyone wearing anything made 
of cotton or silk. — Jim Holt is associate 
esa of mechanical engineering at 

echnology and specializes in air condi- 
tioning and steam power-plant work. — 
Art Kenison is in the life insurance game, 
acting as a counsel. His address is 97 Milk 
Street, Boston. — Wirt Kimball is with 
the Gambridge Gas Light Company as an 
industrial engineer, and his address is 78 
Chester Road, Belmont, Mass. — Bill 
Langille is manager of the Diehl] Manu- 
facturing Company, subsidiary of Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, which builds 
electrical equipment for Singer sewin 
machines, vacuum cleaners, flatirons, se 
so on. His address is Elizabeth, N.J. 
— Marshall B. Lee is in the carton busi- 
ness, particularly in the special design 
sales end. His address is Park Lane, East 
Walpole, Mass. — Warren Maynard was 
present Saturday afternoon but unfortu- 
nately could not attend the dinner. — 
Joe Newell is a professor on airplane 
structures at Technology. His address is 
P.O. Box 123, Lincoln, Mass. 

Al Richards is in sales for Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, 
Mass. They put out such products as 
Latex and so on. His address is 86 Van 
Ness Road, Belmont, Mass. — Arklay S. 
Richards, who incidentally just caine by 
my office as I am dictating these notes, is 
in the manufacture of pyrometer supplies, 
thermocouples, and so on, with home ad- 
dress of 26 Parker Street, Newton Center, 
Mass. — Karl F. Rodgers is with the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, 463 West Street, 
New York City, on the design of capaci- 
tors and condensers. — Ted Shedlovsky 
is with the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York City, studying the causes of death 
in the — of physical chemist. — 
Bill Sheeline is in the investment and 
securities business in Boston and is active 
in an aeronautic company in the develop- 
ment of a new type of airplane engine. — 
Gene Smoley is in the selling end of the 
oil refinery, engineering, and construction 
business with the Lummus Company, 
Graybar Building, New York City. — 
Carl Oscar Svenson is an associate pro- 
fessor in mechanical engineering at 
Technology. — Max Untersee is workin 
on slum-clearance projects and is locat 
at 123 Wolcott Road, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. — Don Way is chief engineer of 
the Diehl Monvieeenstad Company at 
Elizabeth, N.J., but has moved his home 
to 226 Wychwood Road, Westfield, N.J. 
— Eaton Webber is with the Boston 
Gear Works. — George H. Wiswall is in 
the shoe business with address at 159 
Weston Avenue, Braintree, Mass. 

Lester Wolfe is with the Radio Naviga- 
tion Instrument Company working on 
equipment for airplanes. He is located at 
R.F.D. Number 1, Springdale, Conn. — 
Ben Bristol is with the Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass., and sailed for 





England the Wednesday before the re- 
union. — Cutter P. Davis is general man- 
ager for Winfield H. Smith Company, 
ys om N.Y. — Os O'Connor is in 
the construction business in New England 
but because of illness was not able to at- 
tend the reunion. — Gene Mirabelli is an 
associate professor of civil engineering at 
Technology. — Stockbarger is an as- 
sociate professor of physics at the In- 
stitute. 

Regrets were received from Edward G. 
Moody, 9 Pine Road, Lynn, Mass.; Oscar 
A. de Lima, 55 River Street, Stamford, 
Conn.; Richard S$. Holmgren, 31 Ridge 
Road, Concord, N.H.; Anthony W. 
Contieri, 17 Holworthy Place, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Freddy Given, Paterson, 
N.J.; and Raymond G. Lafean, 200 Frick 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Still in the land of the living: Ernest F. 
Perkins, Melrose, Mass.; Leighton Smith, 
143 Colon Street, Beverly, Mass.; Joe 
Kaufmann, 3634 Everett Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; Edgar R. Smith, 
United States Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Paul F. Swasey, Virginia 
Electric and Power Company, Norfolk, 
Va.; Frank J. Coyne, Sterling Michigan 
Corporation, Chelsea, Mich.; Merritt P. 
Smith, Thornapple Street, Chevy Chase, 
Md.; Isidor Slotnik and George Michel- 
son, 91 Newbury Street, Boston; Louis 
Wolfe, 7 Naples Road, Brookline, Mass.; 
Frank P. Reynolds, 68 Rhoades Avenue, 
East Walpole, Mass. 

During the summer other addresses 
came in: W. Kenneth Pike, from Shawnee, 
Okla., to 2304 Bullington Street, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Lincoln Hoffman-Pinther, 
from Los ‘Angeles to 2 Oak Knoll Terrace, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Victor N. Samoyloff, 
from New York City to care of Kravetz, 
R.F.D. Number 6, Bridgton, N.J.; Lieu- 
tenant Commander Henry E. Wilson, 
from Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, to Norfolk 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, Va.; Daniel C. 
Hall, from Newport, Del., to 116 Edge- 
wood Road, Towson Estates, Towson, 
Md.; Robert R. Litehiser, from Albany, 
N.Y., to 2356 Oxford Road, Columbus, 
Ohio; Holley S. Winkfield, to 24 Calvin 
Road, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

I noticed in the September issue of the 
Journal of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers an article entitled, ‘‘The Analysis 
of Leading-Edge Wing Beams.’’ The fol- 
lowing write-up about the author will be 
of interest to the Class: “‘Joseph S. New- 
ell has specialized in the structural side of 
airplane design since entering the avia- 
tion field in 1922. Among his contribu- 
tions to the art of stress analysis are the 
*Precise Method’ for the analysis of beam- 
columns, some of the requirements in the 
earlier editions of the y Handbook 
for Airplane Designers, and some of the 
ag procedures for the analysis and 
esign of ‘stressed-skin’ aircraft struc- 
tures. While consultant to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1927 he adapted the 
Army’s stress analysis procedure to the 
needs of the then rapidly expanding com- 
mercial aircraft re and prepared 


the requirements for airplane air-worthi- 
ness issued in the fall of that year. Since 
1927 he has been at the Massachusetts In- 
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stitute of Technology where he is now 
‘ager of aeronautical engineering. The 

ok, ‘Airplane Structures,’ written by 
him in collaboration with Prof. A. S. 
Niles, has made him known to aeronauti- 
cal engineers in this country and abroad. 
He holds B.S. degrees in Civil Engineer- 
ing from M.I.T. and Harvard.” 

Some more classmates chose the sum- 
mer to pass on news of having moved: 
Herbert W. Barrett, XI and XV, 25 
Avalon Road, Waban, Mass.; Lawrence 
B. Cahill, IV, Southland Hotel, 15th and 
Alton Road, Miami Beach, Fla.; Grant 
E. Gay, X, Premium Commercial Cor- 
poration, 99 West Main Street, New 
Britain, Conn.; Walter M. Howlett, XV, 
Crossways-Columbia Road, Dobbs Ferry, 
N.Y.; Paul G. Jenney, I, 42 Lawson Road, 
Egypt, Mass.; Ervin M. Kenison, XV, 18 
Sawyer Avenue, East Orange, N.J.; Mrs. 
Raymond Newcomb, VII, 28 Hillside 
Road, Newton Highlands, Mass.; and 
Francis O. Wyse, 1961 North Summit 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Timothy E. Shea, VI, has a new ad- 
dress: Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
195 Broadway, New York. The following 
information was released for publication 
in the morning papers, Monday, July 31: 
“At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of Electrical Research Products, 
Inc., held today (Friday, July 28) T. E. 
Shea was elected vice-president, effective 
August 7, succeeding H. G. Knox [10], 
who resigned July 15 on the advice of his 
physician. Mr. Shea, formerly of Bell 
Veeohens Laboratories, becomes direc- 
tor of engineering and will have charge of 
all technical activities for the —e 
in both New York and Hollywood. In 
appointing Mr. Shea to head E.R.P.I.'s 
engineering function, T. K. Stevenson, 
President, today said: ‘The long-range 
development program adopted by this or- 
ganization demands the closest possible 
working relationship with Bell Tele- 

hone Laboratories. Mr. Shea brings to 

is new ee a strength of 
technical background which is unique in 
the field. E.R.P.I. has drawn most of its 
engineers from Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, and Mr. Shea’s appointment is a 
fresh draft on that fountain of technical 
knowledge.’ 

“T. E. Shea was graduated in electrical 
engineering from M.I.T. in 1918. After 
two years there as instructor he entered 
the Western Electric Company and 
shortly transferred to the engineering de- 
partment, which later became Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. Here he first had 
charge of the development of electric 
wave filters and equalizers. Carrier teleph- 
ony, transatlantic radio, and television 
<— networks which were developed 
under his supervision. His widely read 
book “Transmission Networks and Wave 
Filters’ is recognized in technical circles 
as the ultimate reference work on this 
subject. In 1929 Mr. Shea was placed in 
charge of acoustical, optical, and electri- 
cal-circuit development in connection 
with sound-picture work. As the sound- 
picture industry from its early con- 
ception to a world-wide industry, a sub- 
stantial part of its advancement was 
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brought about under his immediate direc- 
tion. Among the problems of this period 
to whose solution Mr. Shea contributed 
may be noted the light valve, flutter con- 
trol, noise reduction, and wide-range 
recording. Mr. Shea’s work was by no 
means confined to the laboratory. In the 
course of his frequent visits to the studios 
and theaters rg see widely known to 
the technical staffs of ali major producers 
and exhibitors. 

“Two years ago, Mr. Shea was desig- 
nated to organize in Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories a new line of long-term develop- 
ment involving telephone switching ap- 
paratus. His work in these problems has 
been principally with mechanical ap- 
paratus. He is a fellow of the Acoustical 
Society, a fellow and past treasurer of the 
Society of Motion Picture Engineers, and 
an associate of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. In addition to his 
book, Mr. Shea is the author of a number 
of technical papers. . . .”" 

The Class Secretary urgently requests 
news for the coming issues of The Re- 
view. — Eucens R. Smo ey, Secretary, 2 
Fairmount Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y. Georce W. McCresry, Assistant 
Secretary, 275 Cypress Street, Newton 
Center, Mass. 


1920 


First let me give you the most impor- 
tant class news in five years, in fact, the 
most important news in twenty years 
come next June— news about ‘20's 
twentieth reunion. You will be pleased to 
know that Pete Lavedan has accepted the 
general chairmanship of the reunion com- 
mittee, and that the committee has al- 
ready been decidedly on the job. Reserva- 
tions have been made at the Sheldon 
House, Pine Orchard, Conn., for Friday, 
May 31, and the following Saturday and 
Sunday, directly ahead of Alumni Day, 
which will be Monday, June 3. Those of 
you who attended the fifth reunion at the 
Sheldon House will not need to be told its 
many good features in addition to the 
fact that it is handy both to New York 
and New England. The Sheldon House is 
on record as follows: ‘“The Class of 1920 
may rest assured that everything possible 
will be done to make their twentieth re- 
union most successful and one that will be 
long remembered."’ Food and service will 
be first class and total cost exceedingly 
moderate. We will have exclusive use of 
the hotel. Pete Lavedan may be reached 
at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
City, where he is vice-president of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corporation. 

he Class was well represented at 
Alumni Day last June. Some of those 
whom your Secretary caught a glimpse of 
were Alfred Glassett of New York, Fos- 
ter Doane, Fred Bowditch, Bud Cofren, 
Norrie Abbott, John Nash, Ed Ryer, Buzz 
Burroughs, Elbridge Wason, Jim Gibson, 
Buck Clark, Heinie Haskell, Scott Car- 
penter, Al Burke, and, of course, the 
other Bugbee twin. 

Austin Higgins is deputy commissioner 
of welfare for Erie County, N.Y., includ- 
ing the city of Buffalo. He is in charge of 
business administration for the depart- 






ment which handles a budget of sixteen 
million dollars and serves 125,000 welfare 
recipients. Formerly Austin was in the 
retail business as comptroller of L. L. 
Berger, Inc., Buffalo specialty store. — 
Henry Erickson is with the Allis-Chalm- 
ers Manufacturing Company and was re- 
cently transferred to the El Paso office 
where he is sales manager. — Donald 
Ferris has left Detroit and is now in 
Tarrytown, N.Y.—Leland Géilliatt’s 
address is now 104 Buckingham Street, 
Springfield, Mass. — Fraser Moffat is 
with United States Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York. — 
K. B. White was still in Paris, France, the 
last we knew; his address is 34 rue de 
Lille. — Ted Bossert may be reached at 
1524 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh. Arthur 
Dopmeyer is with the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in San Francisco. — 
Archie Cochran is located in Louisville, 
Ky., at the Cochran Foil Company. — 
Jim Downey's new address is 20 North 
Broadway, White Plains, N.Y. — Perk 
Bugbee has recently been promoted to 
general manager of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association with headquarters 
in the Public Service Building, Boston. 
—Harotpv Buasez, Secretary, 7 Dart- 
mouth Street, Winchester, Mass. 
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Autumn, with shining morning faces 
off to school, is always a pleasant re- 
minder that we resume monthly get-to- 
gethers in these columns for the next 
three-quarters of a year. On receipt of the 
first notice from The Review, our joy is 
practically complete, despite (a) the 
proprietary view of the genus secretary, 
(b) the awful realization that only the 
Editors enjoyed the nine last effusions, 
and the readers (plural, thank goodness ) 
merely rejoiced in the co-operative ef- 
forts, (c) a command for personal deliv- 
ery of copy, and (d) the uncertainty of 
subsequent communications scheduled 
only ‘‘as time goes on.’’ But even the mad 
antics of Mars, so reminiscent of our own 
days at Technology, cannot detract from 
zestful chronicling of news for which we 
are indebted to the co-operative efforts of 
those same readers and to the Review 
Editors, who really are most helpful and 
indulgent even in the face of wholly un- 
fair diatribes such as the foregoing. [The 
“first notice from The Review’ to which 
Mr. Clarke refers is reprinted here so that 
you may relish his retaliation: ‘‘To our 
Class and Club Secretaries: Volume 41 
closed in July, and now Volume 42 is 
about to open. We have enjoyed your 
faithful contributions during the past 
year, and we know that our readers have 
rejoiced in your co-operation. Summer 
vacation encounters must have added to 
the news you picked up at reunion and 
we hope your postvacation enthusiasm 
matches ours. Bring on your notes! Copy 
for the November issue is due in this 
office on September 25, a Monday. You 
will receive our customary notices for 
subsequent issues as time goes on.’’] 

For those who were unable to share the 
fun of Alumni Day last June, be it re- 
corded here that our own Warrie Norton, 
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XV, chairman of the General Staff of 
Alumni Day and vice-admiral in com- 
mand of the S.S. M.I.T., deserves sincere 
thanks and high praise for an altogether 
enjoyable day. Larcom Randall, VI, was 
on Warrie’s publicity and promotion 
committee. EO twenty-one of 


the Class were registered as participants 
in the scheduled events. The first of the 
gang we ran into was Harold H. Lockey, 
XV, of Prospect Street, Great Barrington, 
Mass., who was attending Dr. Compton's 
Dinner to Class and Club Secretaries and 
Honorary Secretaries. Harold is the 
Institute's honorary secretary in his home 
town. Next was Richard McKay, XV, 
strolling into Walker Memorial for Pro- 
fessor Schell’s (12) anniversary celebra- 
tion of Course XV. Dick lives in Newton. 
Besides these, the following were seen at 
various events of the day or heard in 
liquid tones during the nautical banquet 
at the Statler to climax the annual ob- 
servance with ‘‘A Stein on the Table’’: 
Ellie Adams, V; Johnny Barriger, XV; 
Mich Bawden, XV; Cac Clarke, VI; Ed 
Delaney, I; Ed Dubé, I; Dan Harvey, III; 
Vic Homerberg, III and X; Dug Jackson, 
VI-A; Mel Jenney, VI; Chick Kurth, VI; 
Frank Lord, XV; Bill Ready, I; Ace 
Rood, X; Slide Rule, XV; Ken Skardon, 
I; Lyall Stuart, [X-B; and Frank Whelan, 
I 


Publicized by The Review in connec- 
tion with the Alumni-Day conference 
theme of ‘‘The Technology of National 
Defense’ was an article by S. Paul John- 
ston, II, on ‘“‘Our Air Defenses: The 
Navy” which appeared in Aviation for 
November, 1938. Paul is editor of Avia- 
tion and was recently in the news for 
having presented to United Air Lines his 
magazine’s annual maintenance award 
for 1939 in ‘‘recognition of outstanding 
contribution to the field of maintenance 
and equipment in air transportation.’’ — 
Publicized in the pamphlet ‘‘A Technol- 
ogy Bookshelf,’’ presented to Alumni by 
the M.I.T. Library, were three books by 
1921 men: “‘Theory of Statically Inde- 
terminate Structures’’ by Walter Fife, I, 
in collaboration with John Wilbur'26; 
‘Principles of Metallography’’ by Vic 
Homerberg, X and III, in collaboration 
with Robert S. Williams’02; and ‘‘Elec- 
tric Circuits: Theory and Applications,”’ 
Volume 2, ‘‘Power System Stability’ by 
Gus Dahl, VI. All three books are pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. 

While we're on the subject of writing 
and publicity, word has gotten around 
that David O. Woodbury, VI-A, has pub- 
lished another book, due no doubt to 
some few hints we dropped in several col- 
umns last year. Those who remember the 
thorough and interesting presentation of 
Dave's earlier book, ‘‘Communication,"’ 
will hasten to obtain the new volume 
entitled ‘‘The Glass Giant of Palomar”’ 
from the publisher, Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

The June 17 issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post published Dave's article ‘‘New 
Heavens for Old,’’ which was well re- 
ceived by both the general public and 
those who have particular interest in the 
greatest precision-engineering feat of our 
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times — the story of the huge new tele- 
scope being built in California, a project 
conceived and promoted and now chron- 
icled by Tech men. On September 10 This 
Week magazine, which appears with 
many Sunday newspapers throughout the 
country, featured another Woodbury 
article, ‘‘Man Bites Glass,’’ which high- 
lights an extruck-driver’s task of ac- 
curately polishing the surface of a 200- 
inch disk of glass to within two-mil- 
lionths of an inch of a true paraboloid. 

Writing from Ogunquit, Maine, where 
he is associated with the famous summer 
theater, Dave says in part: ‘‘My book, 
‘The Glass Giant of Palomar,’ will be 
published September 19, and present 
indications are that it will be a comfort- 
able success. It has been made the choice 
of the Scientific Book Club for that 
month and will receive special mention 
in the Book of the Month Club News. 
The book is the full-blooded history of 
the 200-inch telescope, beginning with its 
early antecedents, ae Yerkes and Mount 
Wilson observatories, and progressing in 
a sort of latter-day Jules Verne manner 
down to the last nuts and bolts now being 
assembled on the mountain in the south- 
ern wilderness of California. I have 
omitted nothing. There are chapters on 
the unfortunate affair of the quartz disks, 
innumerable personal stories and anec- 
dotes about George E. Hale’90 and the 
score of astronomers who helped him; 
statements by Eddington, Shapley, and 
others, and a chapter on the public in 
their relationship to this astronomical 
giant through which, believe it or not, 
even the scientists never hope to look. 

‘Tam gathering momentum for a series 
of illustrated lectures on the telescope 
and have already addressed the Amateur 
Telescope Makers convention at Stella- 
fane, Vt., and also their Portland chap- 
ter. Am expecting to cover schools and 
colleges during fall and winter and am 
open to propositions along this line. Have 
been filling in the time planning my next 
book under the working title ‘The Mad 
Colorado,’ which I am to do for Dodd, 
Mead and Company. I expect to winter in 
California, collecting the lore of Imperial 
Valley and the surrounding hundred- 
thousand square miles. The book is to be 
a novel and will in its first two thirds 
furnish the complete background story 
of the Mad River, to be capped in the last 
third by a running-fire, truth-more-than- 
facts account of Boulder Dam. There area 
few crannies left in my schedule, and 
these I am plugging with a scenario in 
hopes Hollywood will buy, thus intro- 
ducing the films to astronomy for the first 
time and to a veracious picture of sci- 
entists.’’ As we jot these words, the book 
sections of the New York papers have an- 
nounced Dave's book and we all hope it 
will top the list of best sellers. More 
power to you, Dave, in those efforts to 
make the movies take engineers out of the 
alchemists’ background! 

Wandering through the New York 
World's Fair we noticed gigantic presses 
of Howard MacMillin’s Hydraulic Press 
Manufacturing Company of Mount Gil- 
ead, Ohio, in the Bakelite, du Pont, and 





other exhibits. It is unofficially reported 
that Howard's machines pressed the 
Trylon and Perisphere in one operation. 
The press at Bakelite was under the ex- 
cellent care and guidance of young Dan 
Phillips’38 of the Bakelite Company, 
whose father is one of the mainstays of 
the M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey. 

Will anyone knowing the present ad- 
dresses of the following kindly send them 
to the Register of Former Students at 
Technology: Elmer W. Davis, II, for- 
merly of 143 Allen Place, Hartford, Conn.; 
Clifton B. Morse, XV, formerly of 11 
Chaske Avenue, Auburndale, Mass. 

Among the many whose new addresses 
were received during the summer are 
Harry J. Abrams, XV, 1307 Randolph 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; George 
H. Atkinson, X, 455 Main Street, Stone- 
ham, Mass.; William F. Atwood, X, 
Post Office Box 142, Chelmsford, Mass.; 
J. Ernest D. Clarkson, II, 822 Church 
Lane, Lansdowne, Pa.; Lawrence W. Co- 
nant, XV, 3063 Ordway Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C.; Gustav C. Dahl, VI, 
Jackson and Moreland, 31 St. James Ave- 
nue, Boston; Thomas B. Davis, XV, 1766 
Forrest Avenue, Memphis, Tenn.; Cap- 
tain Paul L. Deylitz, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.; Roderick 
K. Eskew, X, 120 Chatillon Road, Rome, 
Ga.; Lieutenant Colonel Thomas D. 
Finley, I, General Staff Corps, Office 
of Chief of Staff G2, Washington, 
D.C.; Kenneth N. Goward, XV, 202 
Parkview Avenue, Lowell, Mass.; New- 
ell A. Grover, I, State of California, 
Division of Highways, District IV, 211 
State Building, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Herbert A. Kaufmann, X, 811 Forest 
Avenue, Wilmette, Ill.; Joseph M. Lurie, 
X, 12 Libbey Avenue, Lewiston, Maine; 
Robert F. Miller, XV, Route 3, Box 322, 
Station F, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Other changes in listing have been re- 
ceived from Major Kenneth M. Moore, I, 
Custom House Building, Procurement 
District, San Francisco, Calif.; Lewis W. 
Moss, XV, 147 Hampton Place, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Max B. Pearlstein, I, 48 
Clarkwood Street, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Howard L. Ross, XV, 25 East 83d Street, 
New York, N.Y.; Edward D. Shea, VI, 
33 Capen Street, Medford, Mass.; Michel 
P. Sinelnikoff, II, Orion Booksellers Ltd., 
9 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C.1, 
England; Harry R. Swanson, X, 2 West- 
chester Avenue, White Plains, N.Y.; 
Walter R. Vitalini, II, 51 Fruit Street, 
Milford, Mass.; Jack H. Waggoner, V, 
214 Rugg Avenue, Newark, Ohio; J. 
Van H. Whipple, II, 79 Jane Street, New 
York, N.Y.; Harry M. Witherow, VI-A, 
401 Atlantic Avenue, Clifton, Mass.; 
Albion R. Wood, VI-A, 52 Martin Road, 
Wellesley, Mass.; William H. Young, Jr., 
II, 160 Market Street, Paterson, N.J. 

Whatever your Thanksgiving date, 
make it all year ‘round for your Secre- 
taries by mailing your news to us early 
and often. — Raymonp A. St. Laurent, 
Secretary, Rogers Paper Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, Conn. Carote A. 
Crarke, Assistant Secretary, International 
hoy coer Development Company, Inc., 
137 Varick Street, New York, N.Y. 
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It is unfortunate that news of the big 
doings around Alumni Day cannot appear 
in the class notes until November. Per- 
haps some of the other Secretaries will 
second the idea of a special supplement 
that can be included in the July Review 
even though it is not prepared before the 
middle of June. Alumni Day is becoming 
more and more popular and full of splen- 
did fellowship, particularly for those of 
us who have little opportunity in our 
daily lives to see and visit our old class- 
mates. Next to the five-year reunion 
Alumni Day offers the most rousing fel- 
lowship as more and more of the good old 
gang are finding out. In Cambridge on 
June 4 and 5 over thirty classmates ap- 
peared at one or another of the functions. 
The Alumni Dinner on Monday night 
was a rousing affair, and only those who 
have attended the last couple of Alumni 
banquets realized what a far cry it is from 
the staid banquets of the past to the 
dinners of the present. There was stand- 
ing room only this year, and next year 
the Class of ’22 will have to take early 
and strenuous action to insure its proper 
place in the banquet hall. 

The following familiar faces were seen 
around the Institute and at the banquet: 
Harold H. Berry, Fred Blackall, Jr., Bob 
Brown, Don Carpenter, Yard Chittick, 
King Crofton, Larry Davis, Earl Eacker, 
Minot Edwards, Ed Fales, Warren Fer- 
guson, Whit Ferguson, John Goodnow, 
Clayton D. Grover, Jesse Jones, Jr., 
Sterling Kelley, Harris B. Mcintyre, 
George Marvin, Ted Miller, Bill Mueser, 
Paul Phillips, Bill Pinkham, George 
Potter, Lloyd Raymond, Ray Rundlett, 
Bill Russell, Al Sargent, Dale Spoor, 
John Teeter, Tommy Thomson, Charles 
Thomas-Stahle, Bob Tonon, Frank West- 
cott, and, in order to make the group 
complete and in proper balance, we an- 
nounce Marjorie Pierce. Others may have 
been present but unseen by your humble 
Secretary; if so, they should announce the 
fact. 

Last spring we had an informal class 
luncheon in New York under the guid- 
ance of Frank Kurtz and Ray Rundlett. 
This was reported in the last Review. It 
was decided to hold the first informal 
Class of 1922 dinner in New York at the 
Technology Club in May. It was finally 
necessary to set June 8 as the date but 
with no intention of stealing the show 
from Alumni Day in Cambridge. Forty- 
two were present, including Herb Ham 
from Springfield, Tom Gill from Trenton, 
N.J., and the long-distance champions 
Yard Chittick and Bob Tonon from Cam- 
bridge, who came down strictly for the 

occasion. No effort was made to inject 
any formality, any speeches, or any col- 
lections. As a result, we have yet to hear 
of anyone who did not thoroughly enjoy 
himself and does not want another class 
banquet soon. Frank Kurtz as master of 
ceremonies asked everyone at the table, 
while they were still able, to tell in one 
sentence what they had been doing. Eric 
Hodgins, who could have kept us regaled 
with anecdotes for hours, chose to keep 
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within the spirit of the occasion and 
made us laugh for five minutes instead. 
There was a brief general discussion con- 
cerning the desirability of having another 
banquet in the fall, and everyone agreed 
with Frank Kurtz that it was a splendid 
idea, and that Bill Mueser should be 
delegated to run the affair. To endeavor 
to recount all the things that were said 
and talked about would be like taking Up 
excerpts from Who's Who, Fortune, an 
Esquire, so let it suffice that a memorable 
time was had by all. 

Although a number of other news items 
are at hand, your Secretary is saving them 
until next month in order to include the 
following roster of those at the New York 
dinner: Edwin J. Allen, Cadwallader F. 
Blanchard, J. Alan Bowers, Lee W. Car- 
roll, Yard Chittick, Laurence Codding, 
George Dandrow, Erb N. Ditton, Wil- 
liam J. Edmonds, Lloyd A. Elmer, Tom 
Gill, William C. Gilman, Bill Grady, 
Dwight Gray, Chet i Clayton 
D. Grover, John F. Halpin, Herbert C. 
Ham, Eric Hodgins, Roger O. Ingalls, 
Edwin H. Koehler, Francis M. Kurtz, 
John L. Liecty, Duncan R. Linsley, 
Charles T. McGrady, Waller V. Morgan, 
William H. Mueser, August P. Munning, 
James Nesmith, 2d, William H. Noyes, 
E. Allan Reinhardt, Frank O. Rickers, 
Keith W. Robbins, Van Dorn C. Smith, 
Dale D. Spoor, R. A. Stone, Jack Teeter, 
Robert Tonon, Charles W. Tyson, Ev 
Vilett, Charles M. Welling, and Vernon 
E. Whitman. A few mimeographed lists 
of these names with addresses are avail- 
able if any members of the Class wish to 
write for them. — Ciayton D. Grover, 
Secretary, Whitehead Metal Products Com- 
pany, Inc., 303 West Tenth Street, New 
York, N.Y. C. Yarprey Carrticx, 
Assistant Secretary, 77 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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It's a bit late to be reporting on the 
Alumni Day turnout last June, but those 
who showed up should have it duly re- 
corded that they were on hand. I'm not 
sure this is a complete list, but it includes 
those I recall having seen either at the 
Course XV convocation Sunday, June 4, 
or the luncheon or dinner on Alumni 
Day, June 5: Skinner, Russell, Golding, 
Burke, Murphy, Greenough, Burchard, 
Rue, Willis, Washburn, Evans, Height, 
Ledesma, Hayden, and Thomas. Special 
mention should be made of Ledesma, 
who came all the way from the Philip- 
pines. He was one of the guests of honor 
at President Compton's dinner, and the 
distance he traveled to take part in 
Alumni Day was exceeded by only one 
other. Another distinction he modestly 
confessed — and it may be a record for 
the Class — was that he had seven chil- 
dren. 

J. C. Bertino, naval architect and 
mechanical engineer of Buenos Aires, is 
the local honorary alumni secretary. He 
was unable to get to the reunion, but he 
made a special point of passing word 
along about it to the engineering and 
technical men in Buenos Aires. He pre- 
pared a special release on the reunion do- 





ings for the leading newspaper of that 
city, informing them that the important 
speeches and ceremonies would be broad- 
cast from Boston's short-wave station 
W1XAL and could be heard in Argen- 
tina. 

Several men in the Class have been in 
the news recently. Denny (Secretary, 
Class of '11), sent me a clipping telling 
of the reappointment of R. P. Harold as a 
member of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Advisory Council. That agency confers 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
on thrift and home-financing problems. 
Harold is president of the Worcester Co- 
operative Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. — E. Fletcher Ingals was 
recently appointed regional engineer for 
the New England district of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, according to the 
Boston Evening Transcript. Captain Ingals’ 
flying career dates from the World War 
when he served a year with the Army Air 
Corps. After being graduated from Tech- 
nology, he went with a patent-law firm 
in Chicago for a year and then returned 
East to work for the Lewis Manufactur- 
ing Company of Walpole, Mass. At one 
time with some associates he operated 
the Wellesley-Natick airport. He joined 
the old Bureau of Air Commerce two 
years ago, stayed with it a year, and then 
returned when it was superseded by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. For four 
years he has lived in Wellesley with his 
wife and fifteen-year-old son. -— The 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, recently announced a new course in 
sanitary engineering. George E. Barnes 
will direct the related courses in 
civil engineering and will teach much 
of the sanitary-engineering laboratory 
work. He and his associates have an 
award of $10,000 from the Cleveland 
Foundation to promote the work of the 
course. 

Pete Pennypacker originally assumed 
the job of assistant secretary in order that 
news might be sent along from the active 
group of 1923 men in the New York 
metropolitan area. Since Pete moved to 
Quincy, by reason of a new job with the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
that objective was defeated. In order that 
we may pe have a correspondent in the 
New York area, he has stepped aside to 
make way for the appointment of Jack 
Keck, whom Bob Shaw talked into taking 
the job. So thanks go to Pete for his serv- 
ice in past years in this — , and a 
welcome goes to Jack. Jack’s first con- 
tribution as assistant secretary is some 
bragging about the 1923 men in the 
M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey. The 
Club’s three vice-presidents at present are 
Miles Pennybacker, in charge of _ 
grams; Charlie Roche, in charge of re- 
gional meetings; and Jack Keck, in charge 
of membership. Bill La Londe and Bill 
Lutz are on the executive committee of 
the Club. Jack also says hats off to Bill 
Scofield, who is the newly elected president 
of the Technology Club of iikeoy. — 
Horatio L. Bonn, Secretary, 457 Washing- 
ton Street, Braintree, Mass. Joun M. 
Kecx, Assistant Secretary, 441 Mount 
Prospect Avenue, Newark, N.J. 
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If proof were needed that dignity and 
age run in an inverse rather than a direct 
ratio, it was furnished at the hilarious 
class reunion at the Corinthian Yacht 
Club in June, when the largest number 
ever to attend a reunion made merry over 
a week end. Of the sixty or so who at- 
tended, many came for lunch on Saturday 
just to look around, and were still there 
Sunday night. The largest crowd was at 
the lows night banquet, where the 
committee made the mistake of serving 
half grapefruits for the opening course, 
only to discover that some of the boys, 
away from the R.O.T.C. for several years, 
still had an interest in ballistics and ex- 
hibited an amazing marksmanship. 

High lights of the week end were the 
luncheon talks of Dr. Compton, Dean 
Lobdell’17, and Wally Ross, which so 
inspired Wink Quarles that he tried in 
vain to get the floor to make a speech at 
the banquet that evening. Bill Correale, 
presiding with his customary grace, 
maintained a semblance of order despite 
the frequent interruptions of Henry 
Shore's flashlight bulbs, the din of com- 
petitive cheering by a group of '17 men 
headed by Jimmie Doon, and an occa- 
sional fast-traveling grapefruit shell 
either with or without the original con- 
tents. The moving pictures sent in by 
members provided Sunday entertainment, 
as did the club launch and Dwight 
Marsh's power cruiser. 

Longest travelers to the reunion were 
Nish Cornish, who drove up from Mex- 
ico with Mrs. Cornish, and Rock Hereford, 
who came from Pasadena. Joe Mares 
from St. Louis and Shorty Manning from 
Birmingham, Mich., were next, while 
the New York, New Jersey, and New 
England boys turned out in force. 

Following Charley Phelps’s resigna- 
tion as’ vice-president of the Class, Chick 
Kane was selected to serve in that capac- 
ity. Johnny Fitch, in Boston on vacation 
from his work at the Federal Power Com- 
mission, stopped off to visit the Secre- 
tary and reported that Bill Rowe is with 
the Social Security Board in Washington. 
Bill Robinson has a new promotion to 
assistant managership of the General 
Electric lamp department in Los Angeles. 
Paul Ryan, at one time in charge of sales 
and advertising for Shell Petroleum, St. 
Louis, was elected president of National 
Refining Company, Cleveland. — Elmer 
Brugmann’s engagement to Miss Aline 
Grossart of Newton was announced in 
the summer. Otto Koppen was one of the 
Institute staff who attended the labora- 
tory inspection of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Langley 
Field. Ed Sheiry, for six years head of civil 
engineering at Robert College, Istanbul, 
Turkey, has become head of civil engi- 
neering at Cooper Union, New York. — 
Francis A. Barrett, General Secretary, 5O 
Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


1925 


I trust that the amount of news avail- 
able this month will make up to some ex- 
tent for its absence in the last few num- 
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bers of Volume 41 of The Review. First, 
let me quote extensively from a letter I 
have just received from Doc Foster, III: 
“First of all as to the Course III men: 
William T. Brown, Jr., is now general 
manager for the American Electro Metal 
Company and is located at Lewiston, 
Maine. He was formerly metallurgist 
with Sirian Wire and Contact Company, 
Newark, N.J. Mining and Metallurgy pub- 
lished an article in the September issue by 
Jesse L. Maury who is mining engineer 
for the Lehman Corporation, New York 
City. The article was entitled ‘Favorable 
Financial Results Attend New Gold Mine 
Development in Canada,’ and gives much 
interesting information about the Cana- 
dian gold mines which have been opened 
up since 1932. I. M. Symonds keeps me 
informed of his activities in the milling 
line at Avalos, Zacatecas, Mexico. He 
keeps his nose close to the grindstone but 
does take a few days vacation occasion- 
ally. Of course there is always something 
doing as far as Count Blonsky is con- 
cerned. A letter to Professor Locke’96 
informs us that he is now located at 
Randsburg, Calif., oe on a gold 
property. His job is to develop improved 
methods for extracting the gold and to 
plan additions to the mill. 

“Also from California way comes 
A. V. Alm, X, who was in Boston on his 
vacation this summer. He was quite well 
pleased with his lot as assistant superin- 
tendent for the California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills at Pomona. A. A. Lauria, II, reports 
again, and tells me that his work with 
Sears, Roebuck in Chicago becomes more 
interesting each day as he branches out 
to cover more and more in the automo- 
bile-accessory field. I saw C. L. Norton, 
Jr., VIII, several times in the past sum- 
mer. He is located in New York City as 
technical director of research in refrac- 
tories for the Babcock and Wilcox Com- 
pany. I am sure all of the Class will join 
in offering condolences upon the death of 
his father. Professor Norton was known 
to all of the Class, for he headed the 
Physics Department while we were 
struggling through our years as under- 
graduates. 

“You might all be interested to know 
that we welcomed an addition to the 
family with the arrival of Alden Taylor 
Foster on May 21."’ You are right, Doc, 
we are interested; accept our collective 
congratulations and best wishes for the 
career of one of the newest prospects for 
M.LT. 

In the mail received from The Re- 
view are two post cards. I quote the first 
just as it was written under date of June 27: 

“There are many places in the world 
where Tech men can bump into each 
other, and this is one of them at Unter 
den Linden and Friedrichstrasse, Berlin. 
We are just enjoying a gi beer and 
watching the procession go by."’ This 
was signed by Fred C. Sommer of our 
Class and Ernst W. Spannhake'33. The 
second, dated July 11, was received from 
Helsingfors, Finland. Fred said they were 
having a boom there, no unemployment, 
and everybody looking forward to the 
Olympic games next year. 





Julien Edgerly writes to say he is sound 
engineer for a theater chain; he has pre- 
viously worked for Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company, New England 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Hy- 
grade Sylvania Corporation, Raytheon 
Products Company, and Western Electric 
Company. He has been married thirteen 
years, and has one child, a four-year-old 
boy. He is a member of the ‘Tochachiay 
Club of Fall River, Mass., and is actively 
interested in amateur radio. This is shown 
by the fact that he operates the transmit- 
ter W1BOO, is president of the Fall 
River Radio Club, and has written a num- 
ber of articles for different radio publica- 
tions. His home is in Swansea, Mass. 

A quotation from the July VI-A News 
reads as follows: ‘“Theodore Taylor, '25, 
is in charge of a group of engineers in 
Western Electric Company, who plan the 
facilities and methods for manufacturing 
transmission networks.’’ — We are in- 
debted to the Boston Herald for the news 
that on June 17 Ed Kussmaul married 
Miss Adele Walters Wesley of Douglas- 
ton, Long Island. Ed’s brother Rudolph 
was his best man. Congratulations, Ed, 
and may your married life be a long and 
happy one. The Kussmauls are living at 2 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, N.Y., and Ed's 
work is with the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company in Newark, N_J. 

The last appearance of Heraclio Alfaro, 
a special student in our Class, in the news 
columns of The Review was in connec- 
tion with an automobile accident in 
which he was seriously injured. This was 
several years ago; evidently he was soon 
up and about, as the New York Fimes of 
June 18 carried an article in the aviation 
section describing a new-type aircraft 
engine designed by him, which must 
have taken some time to develop. It is 
described as a barrel-type engine. It oper- 
ates on the two-stroke cycle, has two pis- 
tons at opposite ends of each cylinder, 
and dispenses with the usual crank con- 
nection. Its compactness, as represented 
by a single-cylinder model built at M.I.T., 
led the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
commission him to design a four-cylinder 
model which has since passed its tests 
and been accepted by them. 

I had the pleasure of entertaining Fred 
Walker, V, at my home during the week 
of the American Chemical Society con- 
vention in Boston in September. He and 
an associate presented a paper before the 

troleum section which he himself read. 

e subject was a discussion of the meth- 
ods used to produce a new plastic. As you 
recall, he is a research supervisor for the 
R. and H. chemical division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours and Company at Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. He and his wife now 
have three children, the latest addition 
being a boy, Allan. 

Late last winter my employers, Lever 
Brothers Company of Cambrid ge, Mass., 

appointed me as an assistant in the per- 
sonnel department. Since that time I 
have been working on job classification 
and related subjects. — Word of two 
deaths among our classmates has just 
reached us. Jim Hooks died on July 28, 
1938, and Paul Mooney on June 27 of the 
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same year. Our regrets, though belated, 
are nonetheless sincere; we trust that if 
these sentiments are read by any mem- 
bers of their families, they will under- 
stand and accept them. — Ho.us F. 
Ware, General Secretary, 3 Aquavia Road, 
Medford, Mass. F. Leroy Foster, As- 
sistant Secretary, Room 6-202, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1926 


The news of the summer was the mar- 
riage of Joe Levis on June 10 to Miss 
Yvonne Rodriguez, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. José Luis Rodriguez of Havana. 
Mrs. Levis’ father is a former Cuban 
diplomat. Our own Sam Cole was best 
man at the wedding, which took place 
in New York at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. — Edwin N. Roberts, who used to 
be known around the Institute by the gen- 
eral — of ‘‘Bull,’’ was also 
married this summer — on June 7 in the 
Cathedral of St. Luke at Ancon in the 
Canal Zone. He married Miss Mary Ann 
Carnahan of Jackson Heights, Queens. 
Roberts is a mining engineer with the 
Andes Copper Company, ard he and his 
wife will live at Potrerillos, Chile. 

One of our most distinguished re- 
searchists, Cyril S. Smith, we note from 
Mining and Metallurgy, has been granted, 
along with E. W. Palmer, United States 
Patent Number 2,157,149. — Edwin E. 
Spitzer delivered a series of lectures at the 
recent second annual broadcast engineer- 
ing conference sponsored by Ohio State 
University. — For the last two years 
Arthur C. Fuller has been doing valua- 
tion and appraisal work for various util- 
ities. His employer is the American Gas 
and Electric Service Corporation. — In 
the August issue of Crucible News appeared 
an article by Jack Larkin, manager of the 
magnet department of the Crucible Steel 
Company, on ‘‘Atha Forging Ahead as 
Leader in the Magnet Industry.’’ Along 
with the article was a handsome picture 
of Jack, whom the official records dub 
John P.— The Bob Williamsons an- 
nounce the birth of a daughter, Ruth 
Ann, on July 4. Bob is in charge of Gen- 
eral Electric's railroad-equipment depart- 
ment. 

For the last item of the month we 
uote from the Canadian Mining and 

tallurgical Bulletin: ‘‘Dr. H. C. Gun- 
ning has been appointed Professor of 
Geology at the University of British 
Columbia and will move from Ottawa 
to Vancouver. . . . Born in Belfast, Ire- 
land, in 1901, and coming to Canada in 
1907, he attended public school in Van- 
couver, entered the University of British 
Columbia, and graduated in ae course of 
Geological Engineering. In 1928, he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and in the 
same year joined the staff of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada. Since then he has 

given distinguished service in the investi- 
gation of metalliferous regions in British 
Columbia, the eastern Arctic, and North- 
western Quebec. His maps and reports‘on 
the Zeballos Area, ene several 
years ago, were a y responsible for 
arousing interest in that area, which has 
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so recently become productive. To the 
mining industry in Quebec, he is perhaps 
best known for the work he performed 
with J. W. Ambrose in the Cadillac- 
Malartic area, a striking example of the 
value to prospecting 7 competent geo- 
logical guidance. Dr. Gunning is a mem- 
ber of the Institute [Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy], which, in 
1937, conferred upon him the Barlow 
Memorial Prize. He is also a fellow of 
the Royal Society of Canada, and a mem- 
ber of the Society of Economic Geolo- 
gists. We wish him, and predict for him, 
continued success in his new environ- 
ment. We congratulate the University 
which he will henceforth serve. At the 
same time, we cannot but deem it unfor- 
tunate that the Survey has lost a man of 
his calibre and experience.’’ — J. Rayne 
Kituian, Jr., General Secretary, Room 
3-208, M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. 


1927 


The following men of the Class at- 
tended the M.I.T. Alumni Day on June 
5: Dwight C. Arnold, Alf K. Berle, Ed- 
ward Chase, Elwood A. Church, Harold 
E. Edgerton, Lawrence B. Grew, Joseph 
W. Hammond, Raymond F. Hibbert, 
Ernest C. Hinck, Jr., Donald F. Horton, 
Hector A. Moineau, Isaac W. Stephen- 
son, John A. Swift, and George R. Tam- 
inosian. The interest and camaraderie at 
the luncheon and dinner made up for the 
small company. There is great pleasure in 
seeing again one’s old comrades. More of 
the Class should make an effort to attend 
these yearly meetings to contribute to 
their own enjoyment and interests as well 
as increase that of all of us who do at- 
tend. There has been little change in 
either the way of life or occupation of 
this group. Dike Arnold is manufacturing 
aspirators and similar equipment in Bos- 
ton; Berle is in the development division 
of the United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion; Church is an engineer for the Bos- 
ton Edison Company; Edgerton is still at 
M.I.T.; Grew is with the Southern 
New England Telephone Company; Ham- 
mond is with Jackson and Moreland; 
Hibbert is with Johns-Manville; Moineau 
remains as tin-plate crown prince of Marl- 
boro; — is in the accounting di- 
vision of Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, 
now known as United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; and Ernie Hinck is in the real estate 
and development business in New Jersey. 

Larry Grew has perhaps been a little 
more enterprising than most of us. He has 
three children and a wife, which in itself 
is an achievement; but even more, he has 
become a politico magnifico in North 
Haven, Conn., where he holds the chair- 
manship of the school committee and the 
presidency of the Republican Club. The 
prevailing tendency for telephone em- 
ployees to enter politics prompted the 
inquiry, ‘“‘Does the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany operate an employee-politician 
training school?’ The question went un- 
answered. We understand, however, that 
from the deep, underground passages far 
below the street level in every telephone 
building garbled messages go forth across 
the land. The first phases of a revolution 


may perhaps be taking place and hushed 
gossip has it that instead of the govern- 
ment's absorbing all business, the Bell 
Telephone Company will take over the 
government. There has been word even 
of conversations between the Bell Tele- 
phone and Moscow. Revolutionary and 
astounding! *‘How terrible is the revenge 
of a sheep.”’ 

Finding it necessary to leave shortly 
after the luncheon, your Secretary pre- 
vailed once more upon Joe Hammond's 
good nature to record for posterity the 
participation of 1927 in Alumni Day, 
and he has crashed through with the 
foregoing. 

Many months ago Larry Coffin wrote 
to tell that he is permanently located in 
South America with the Goodyear peo- 
ple. Larry spent the first three years out 
of Tech in Akron in the tire-design divi- 
sion, during which time he lived with 
Tom Knowles and Gordon McNeil. In 
the latter part of 1930, Goodyear built a 
new tire factory in Buenos Aires, and 
Larry was assigned to this new organiza- 
tion to handle technical problems arising 
from the manufacture of tires, tubes, and 
heels. At the time of his letter, Larry 
had been in Buenos Aires for eight years 
and had really become a home-town 
booster. By now he has probably as- 
sumed his responsibilities at the new 
Goodyear tire plant in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
where he has been appointed develop- 
ment manager in charge of mechanical 
and chemical technology. Among the 
many problems of acclimatization, Larry 
must now master the Portuguese tongue. 
Another important event in Larry's 
career took place in August, 1931, when he 
married a ‘“‘young lady who had the 
courage to come from Akron to Argentina. 
We have two children, Lawrence, Jr., six 
years old, and Susan Alice, two years old, 
both of them born in Argentina.” 

Larry reported an interesting experi- 
ence concerning Fred Glantzberg on the 
occasion of the flight of a group of flying 
fortresses to South America: ‘“When the 
flying fortresses came to Buenos Aires a 
year ago I noticed, in a newspaper giving 
a list of the pilots, Fred's name. This 
led to spending a most pleasant and en- 
joyable day with him and by persistent 
questioning and much reading between 
the lines I discovered a most remarkable 
story of Fred’s navigation of one of these 
ships to Buenos Aires. With little pre- 
vious navigational experience on long- 
distance flights and very meager map 
information consisting principally of the 
National Geographic's South American 
map — the regular copy sent to all sub- 
scribers — Fred had navigated this plane, 
hitting his fixes in the Caribbean and the 
Panama Canal right on the nose. At 
Lima, Peru, his plane was delayed by en- 
gine trouble pod left several hours after 
the others. In order to gain time they de- 
cided to take the shortest course to 
Buenos Aires, striking over the Andes 
and coming down from the north instead 
of following the Pan American Grace Air- 
ways route to Santiago, Chile, and then 
over the Andes. As Fred approached 
Buenos Aires a terrible pampero, consist- 
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ing of wind, darkness, lightning, and 
rain, came up, blotting out the city of 
Buenos Aires and his landing field. No 
navigational aids such as radio beams 
were available to him, and he had to di- 
rect the ship to cruise over the ~ where 


he thought the city was, with his gas 
running low and his alternative landing 
field in Montevideo, Uruguay, 100 miles 
away over the Plata River. They did not 
have to take this alternative, as a lull in 
the storm showed them their field below 
them, and they were able to land in the 
pouring rain. The navigation on this 
flight was a wonderful piece of work in 
which all of us should join in compli- 
menting our classmate Fred Glantzberg."’ 
— Raymonp F. Hissert, General Secre- 
tary, care of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
22 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
Dwicut C. ArNoLp, Assistant Secretary, 
Arnold-Copeland Company, Inc., 222 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


1929 


The big news of the summer was our 
tenth reunion at Ye Castle Inn, Saybrook, 
Conn. A grand time was enjoyed by all 
who attended, and we hope that those 
who did not show up for the ten-year 
reunion will turn out for the fifteenth in 
1944. The gang started to arrive on Fri- 
day, June 2, about noon, and from that 
time through Sunday the air was filled 
with cheers, as one after another pulled 
in from near and far. Bill Aldrich traveled 
farthest, coming from Billings, Mont., 
and Ernie Kohler, Jr., was the runner-up 
from Chicago. The locations from which 
the rest of the assembly traveled can be 
found in the following list of those pres- 
ent. Generally the place name is that of 
the man’s home and is not the address of 
his business: William Aldrich, Billings, 
Mont.; C. Brigham Allen, Jr., insurance, 
New Rochelle, N.Y.; Charles B. Bacon, 
Bacon Brothers, heating, air condition- 
ing, Middletown, Conn.; James S. Ben- 
nett, own radio business, Hartford, 
Conn.; Eric A. Bianchi, Mason-Neilan 
Regulator Company, East Milton, Mass.; 
George W. Burgess, Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
George J. Burke, Federal engineer, 
Springfield, Mass.; Adrian N. Clark, 
Good Housekeeping, Manhassett, N.Y.; J. 
Russell Clark, Vought-Sikorsky, Strat- 
ford, Conn.; Thomas H. Coe, Jr., A. F 
Peaslee, Inc., contracting, Hartford, 
Conn.; Richard J. Coveney, Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corporation, Cambridge, Mass.; 
George G. Cudhea, Fleetwings, Inc., 
Bristol, Pa.; Albert L. Eigenbrot, M. W. 
Kellogg Company, Ridgewood, N.J.; 
Edward B. Farmer, Kerite Insulated 
Wire and Cable Company, Seymour, 
Conn.; Walter H. Gale, M. B. Skinner 
Company, South Bend, Ind.; Henry L. 
Giles, State Health Department, Eld- 
wood, Conn.; Earl W. Glen, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Fairlawn, 
Ohio; Robert W. Gray, Jr., Hartford 
Empire Company, New Rochelle, N.Y.; 
Hugh G. Hamilton, Jr., Eclipse Aviation 
Corporation, Montclair, N.J.; William J. 
Harris, Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Inc.. Ansonia, Conn.; Fisher ills, 
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Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
Brookline, Mass.; E. Stanley Johnson, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Spring- 
field, Mass.; R. Winslow Jones, Army 
Aviation, Dayton, Ohio; Almer Moore, 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corporation, Rock- 
ville Centre, N.Y.; Edward J. Murphy, 
RCA Communications, Inc., Crown 
Point, Ind.; Daniel J. O'Connell, Jr., 
Daniel O'Connell's Sons, contractors, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Richard K. Opper, U. S. 
Rubber Products, Inc., Passaic, N.J.; 
Howard G. Pankratz, DeVilbissCompany, 
Toledo, Ohio; Harold C. Pease, R. Guas- 
tavino Company, Winchester, Mass.; 
Carl M. F. Peterson, Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department, M.I.T., Woburn, 
Mass.; M. Edgar Powley, Socony-Vac- 
uum, Wellesley, Mass.; John P. Rich, Jr., 
Improved Paper Machinery Corporation, 
Nashua, N.H.; Myron W. Ryder, Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company, Belmont, 
Mass.; Arthur K. Scott, Standard Oil 
Development, Westfield, N.J.; Adam K. 
Stricker, Jr., General Motors Corpora- 
tion, New York City; Warren W. Walker, 
Weston Electric Instrument Corporation, 
Montclair, N.J.; Carl G. Wennberg, Spe- 
cial Tool and Machine Company, Milton, 
Mass.; Norman M. Wickstrand, New 
Departure Division of General Motors 
Corporation, Bristol, Conn.; Clarence 
E. Worthen, Jr., Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc., Hudson, N.Y.; and William W. 
Young, Jr., industria] heating engineer, 
Watertown, Conn. 

Some of the same group and some new 
faces appeared at the Alumni Day Dinner 
on June 5: Theodore Malmstrom, United 
States Engineer Office, Cranston, R.I.; 
Putnam Cilley, Tileston and Hollings- 
worth Company, East Milton, Mass.; 
Edwin R. Gardner, General Electric Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass.; William E. Higbee, 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass.; Jacob G. Mark, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical poe cae 
Cambridge, Mass.; Howard G. Pankratz, 
DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio; Sears 
L. Hallett, Sherman Paper Products Cor- 
poration, Brookline, Mass.; Leonard C. 
Peskin, American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass.; Harold C. Pease, 
R. Guastavino Company, Winchester, 
Mass.; John P. Rich, Jr., Improved — 
Machinery Corporation, Nashua, N.H.; 
Ernest Kohler, Ken-Rad Tube and Lamp 
€orporation, Chicago, Ill.; and William 
J. Harris, Farrel-Birmingham Company, 
Inc., Ansonia, Conn. Your Secretary, like 
most of the others, had to be content 
with the week end and cannot vouch for 
the group at the Alumni Day Dinner, but 
to say that the gang at Saybrook had a 
good time would be putting it mildly in- 
deed. Except for the rain on Sunday 
which spoiled golf and forced us to eat 
our shore dinner indoors, we could not 
have enjoyed more our stay on Long 
Island Sound. Most everybody turned out 
for golf either Saturday morning or after- 
noon or both at the Old Lyme Country 
Club. There were no prizes, but if my 
memory serves me correctly, the golfin 
honors were shared by your Secretary a 
Eric Bianchi with 70 and 72, respectively, 
against a par of 66. While the course was 





short, as the par indicates, it was very 
interesting, with an old cemetery for a 
hazard on one hole and a par-three hole 
whose green lay sunken between two par- 
allel rock ledges that ran at right angles 
to the line of flight from the tee. Further, 
the ledge in front of the green was about 
150 yards out from the tee and about 75 
feet higher than the tee in elevation. 
Enough of the golf; no doubt more of you 
would be interested in the personal items 
concerning those present. 

The big surprises were Bill Aldrich and 
Bill Young, both of whom were so wil- 
lowy in 1929 and who now tip the beam 
at over 200 pounds. Dick Coveney and 
Carl Wennberg do not exceed the 200 
mark so much as the two taller class- 
mates, but neither of them seems to have 
starved through these last ten years. 
Next on the scales were probably Russell 
Clark and Car] Peterson. While discussing 
avoirdupois we should mention that 
two of our gang showed up on the minus 
side of what we knew back in 1929, 
namely, Cub Clark and Hugh Hamilton, 
the old Technology Christian, who, inci- 
dentally, pulled the boys up short at Sun- 
day dinner with a serious lecture on the 
liquor question while they all had glasses 
in hand. So did Hugh, but that did not 
become apparent until he sat down and 
the farce was exposed. 

Most of the rest looked about the 
same as when we left Tech, with Norman 
Wickstrand the most bald. He had a 
pretty good start back in 1929. Your 
Secretary, probably ranks second. Wally 
Gale and Bill Aldrich drove together 
from South Bend, Ind., where Bill 
stopped off on his way from Montana. 
George Burgess drove in from Cincinnati 
about three o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing. Unfortunately, everyone in the inn 
had gone to bed and was sleeping so 
scandy that he could not wake even the 
watchman. Consequently, he joined us the 
next morning after sleeping in town. 

Many were the promises to keep these 
columns informed, but so far no one has 
written. How about some of the rest of 
you forwarding a note now and then? 
Let us know what interfered with your 
plans to attend the reunion and what sort 
of plans you would like to see worked up 
for our fifteen- and twenty-year reunions. 
Did our ten-year reunion plans suit you? 
Those of us who attended had a fine 
time, and our committee deserves a lot of 
credit for the good work they did organ- 
izing the affair for us. Thank them by 
sending suggestions for the next reunion. 
— Ear W. Gtien, General Secretary, Box 
178, Fairlawn, Ohio. 


1930 


Our news this month has a definite 
marital trend to it, with two engage- 
ments, four weddings, and two more class 
babies. Ted Riehl, X, is engaged to marry 
Miss Margaret Walker Wade of the 
Bronx, N.Y., and Tul Houston, XVII, is 
soon to take as his bride Miss Christine 
Plum of Ventnor, N.J. — Married last 
March was Miss Margaret Surre, IV, to 
Donald Newton Wilber of Princeton, 
N.J. Immediately after the wedding, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Wilber sailed for Europe to 
join an archeological expedition in Iran. 
Another architect in the news was Fred 
Garvin, who married Miss Margaret 
Porter Murphy of Charlestown, Mass., 
in June. Our one-time track captain, 
Freddy Ladd, II, likewise joined the 
benedicts in June. His bride was Miss 
Margery Barbara Kilbourn of Groton, 
Mass. 

Three VI-A men are responsible for our 
other news items. Two years ago Earl 
Ferguson became the proud dad of a baby 
girl, but the VI-A News didn’t find out 
about it until last June. Late in May, 
Miss Marjorie Smith of Brookline, Mass., 
became the wife of Ed Prendergast. The 
Irving Dows announced the birth of 
Letitia Adair Dow in July. 

And now, please jot down the dates 
June 1 and 2 as the time of our ten-year 
reunion, which precedes Alumni Day, 
1940! Plan to fit both of these occasions 
into your budgets when you start the 
New Year. We'll see you there. — 
Parker H. Starratt, General Secretary, 75 
Fenno Street, Wollaston, Mass. 


1934 


Another milestone in our class history 
was reached last June 3. We paused mo- 
mentarily to crown it with a wreath of 
success and then passed on our way re- 
joicing. To those of you who may not 
remember that far back or who were so 
unfortunate as to have been unable to 
attend, that date marked the beginning of 
our fifth annual reunion. From near and 
far, the boys trooped to the Mayflower 
Hotel at Plymouth. For two solid days 
we were removed from the troubles of 
everyday business and thoroughly en- 
joyed the sunshine of good cheer that 
exists when good fellows get together. 
Some of the boys arrived as early as Fri- 
day afternoon and tried out the- golf 
course and other amusement facilities 
around the hotel. However, the majority 
arrived before noon, Saturday, in time for 
lunch, and everyone had plenty of things 
to talk over with old friends. 

After lunch the golf tournament was 
started and carried over to the following 
day. A few of the more courageous got 
into their swim togs and dashed in and 
out of the foaming brine. The water was 
too cold to allow any prolonged bathing, 
however, so that form of entertainment 
was not very popular. An impromptu 
softball game was started by some of the 
boys in preparation for the match the 
next day. Tennis had been scheduled, but 
the court was in such poor condition, this 
had to be called off. As Jim Eder, tennis 
chairman, expressed it: ““The ball bur- 
rowed into the sand every time you 
served.” 

Free beer was one of the attractions 
that proved very popular until it finally 
gave out during the wee hours Sunday 
morning. It sufficed to moisten — 
palates after rounds of golf and revive 
waning spirits. Around eight o'clock 
Saturday night we collected enough of 
the boys to start the banquet, and the 
rest wandered in when they got hungry. 
After dinner there was a storytelling con- 
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test with prizes offered for the best yarn. 
One story led to another, and they got 
better and better as the boys warmed up. 
By popular acclaim, Al Rogowski was 
proclaimed Aesop, with close oa ciggest. 
in Miller, Eder, Stein, Emery, an 
Esslinger. 

Another source of entertainment was 
put on by Beshara Battit, who selected a 
number of boys to give a play with only 
fifteen minutes’ rehearsal. The lines were 
read out of the books but even so the act- 
ing was well done and the actors all got a 
big hand. Phil Kron had brought a movie 
——— with him and showed some 
ootball pictures and an ancient Laurel 
and Hardy comedy. The attempts at 
humor by the comedians and also the 
naiveté of the acting were funny through 
their crudeness and were well appreciated. 
After the movies everyone gathered 
around the piano and until the early hours 
of the morning sang all the old stand-bys 
and a few new additions. 

Breakfast on Sunday was eaten in- 
dividually when and if the boys got up. 
The golf tournament was continued, and 
a softball game was started between the 
married men and the bachelors. Before 
it could be completed, the rain began, 
and the game was called off. However, 
the married men were in the lead and 
were proclaimed the victors. The rain 
also made it impossible to hold a boat 
race in two surfboats, which was to have 
been sponsored by John Newbegin. Since 
the tennis tournament, as such, could not 
be run, an improvised game of hand 
tennis was held on the porch, with the 
court marked out in doh. 

The noon meal was a real New England 
shore dinner with all the trimmings. It 
was the last official meal of the reunion, 
and at its completion the various prizes 
were distributed. Two engraved silver 
plates were presented to the winners of 
the golf tournament and the ‘‘tennis”’ 
tournament. The golf was won by 
Charlie Sheehan, with Hal Reynolds as a 
close second. The tennis was won by Al 
D’Arcey who nosed out Bill Timmerman 
in the finals. These silver plates will have 
the names of the winners inscribed on 
them and will have to be won at three 
different reunions to be kept permanently. 
Each member of the winning ball team 
was given a miniature bat with a card:nal 
and gray ribbon attached. 

Everyone was of the opinion that the 
reunion was a grand success, and a 
unanimous vote was cast for another one 
five years hence. For the success of the af- 
fair we owe a great many thanks to the 
committee which did the hard work of 
planning and arranging all the details, 
getting the materials together, and seeing 
that everything went off smoothly. This 
committee consisted of Mal Stevens, 
Beshara Battit, Bob Roulston, and Ken 
Ryder of the Greater Boston area; Jim 
Eder in the New York territory; and Phil 
Kron in Rochester. Give the boys a big 
hand, for they did a swell job. 

In the column for news from here and 
there we hear that Earl Dobbins, who 
has been teaching engineering at Robert 
College, Samael Turkey, for the past 





three years, has returned to this country 
to accept a research assistantship at 
Technology. — Ben Malin is now a sec- 
tion chief of the air-conditioning and 
ventilating department of the Bureau of 
Agriculture in Washington. — Edward 
Pierce, Jr., is employed by S. Morgan 
Smith nape we A in York, Pa., manu- 
facturers of hydraulic turbines. On April 
27 Edward Everett Pierce, 3d, was born. 
Our sincerest congratulations! 

Our gossip ain has a few high 
> that are noteworthy. The wedding 
of Bob Grosjean to Miss Emlen K. 
Davies, whose engagement was an- 
nounced ny ap a took place on May 
27 at Havre de Grace, Md. Bob’s brother 
Charles acted as best man. Since the 
bride’s father, the United States am- 
bassador to Belgium, was unable to at- 
tend the wedding to give his daughter 
away, her brother-in-law, Senator Mil- 
lard E. Tydings, performed this part of 
the ritual. Mr. and Mrs. Grosjean sailed 
for London on June 8 and planned to take 
a trip around the world this fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miles Van Valzah Hayes 
will be at home in Woodstock, Vt., after 
completing a two months’ honeymoon. 
Mrs. Hayes was the former Elizabeth 
Clement Field of Rutland. Plans for an 
October wedding were made by Doris 
Gilbert of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and 
John Hitchcock. Doris is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Royce W. Gilbert. Another 
Brookline engagement is that of Elise M. 
Thomas, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F. Thomas, to Walter R. Hede- 
man, Jr. No date has been set for the 
wedding. 

On June 25 Daniel Smith was married 
to Miss Matilda S. Rosenfeld of Roxbury. 
The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Rosenfeld of Roxbury. 

On June 17, John G. Brunner married 
Miss Mary E. Fay, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustin A. Fay of Roxbury. The 
couple took a wedding trip to Quebec. — 
That is all for now Bilows, but this is 
the time to loosen up your pencils and 
scribble off that note to your poor strug- 
gling Secretary. It’s lots easier to do it 
than to think about it. — Joun G. Cat- 
LAN, Jr., General Secretary, 184 Ames 
Street, Sharon, Mass. Rosert C. Becker, 
Assistant Secretary, 169-49 24th Street, 
Flushing, Long Island, N.Y. 
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The first item of news is Alumni Day of 
last June. I wasn’t able to get up there 
myself, but Dick Lawrence was good 
enough to give us an account of what took 
place. Here is what he had to say: “At 
the University Club last night we had a 
much smaller gang than in 1938. Where 
all the Course II men were, I have no 
idea. Bernie Nelson was here from Buf- 
falo, where he is still with the Bell sys- 
tem. Ed Woll seemed to be the only mem- 
ber of Course II who was there. Stock 
was the Course V representative. Jack 
Burton, VI, tried to sell a few General 
Motors’ Diesels. He is now with K. B. 
Noble Company in Providence selling 
Diesel power plants. Phil Rhodes, VII, 
Charles W. Smith, X, Jack Colby, XV, 
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Walter Daléy, XV, and myself finish up 
the list. I did not attend the dinner at the 
Statler but understand that Paul Daley 
was on from Chicago. I forgot to mention 
that a couple of would-be engineers who 
are with the Edison Company and who 
are members of the Class of '36, namely, 
Bob Hannam and Web Wilson, attended 
the meeting at the University Club, as 
did Dave Greenlie, VII. The discussion of 
the fifth reunion seemed to me to be quite 
successful. There are two schools of 
thought on this: One is in favor of having 
it near Boston, say Manomet or the North 
Shore; the second is to have it about half- 
way between here and New York, in 
Connecticut somewhere. We decided that 
both these ideas should be put in The 
Review so that opinions could be given 
by members not present. As far as those 
present were concerned, they were all 
planning to come, no matter where it is. 
The reason behind the Connecticut plan 
is that it will probably draw a great 
many fellows from New York City and 
New Jersey who might not attend if they 
had to come all the way to Boston. We 
also believe that plans should be pretty 
well set by the first of the year. As for 
the Course XV convocation which took 
place on Sunday, June 4, the Class of "35 
really had a turnout. What happened to 
them all after Sunday I have no idea. We 
had a greater number there than at the 
University Club. 

“In all there were sixteen of us: Earle 
Megathlin, Bob Forster, Walter Daley, 
Vincent Sorrentino, Larry Stone, Lars 
Anderson, Ellis Flink, Dick Hughes, 
Jack Colby, John Best, Jack Taft, Gregg 
Fry, Bart Chapman, Gordon Scowcroft, 
and Fred Borrowdale, a graduate student 
in '35. John Best is with the Permutit 
Company. Dick Hughes is with the 
American Hardware Corporation in New 
Britain, Conn. Walter Daley was to be 
married some time this fall. Bart Chap- 
man was to be married in October. At a 
ee meeting held for Course XV to 

iscuss the convocation we saw Sleepy 
Banquer, Dick Shaw, and Elmer Roth, 
fanbioe a gteat many of those who at- 
tended Sunday. From all the opinions 
gathered about next year, everybody I 
talked with is coming and knows plenty 
of others who will be there. It looks like 
a push over.”’ ; 

From time to time, both in The Review 
and by direct mail, you will receive no- 
tices and information regarding this 
fifth-year reunion. Many of you will re- 
member the class survey of a year ago. It 
may be that we will have another one 
this year, in which case we will kill two 
birds with one stone by handling the 
survey and reunion information at the 
same time. In the meantime, I would ap- 
preciate very much having your sugges- 
tions as to where we should hold the 
reunion and what we should do. 

Now we get down to our usual Jist of 
marriages, and so on. Harold Farr and 
Naunerle Calhoun were married on May 
19 in Houston, Texas. Harold has been 
working for Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corporation on oil prospecting. He 
has been a party chief on electric well 
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logging and well rforating. — Al 
Mowatt and Marion Hubbell were mar- 
ried on July 22 in Verona, N.J. As you 
will recall, Al was with the West India 
Chemical, Ltd., in the Bahamas for 
quite some time. For the past year, he has 
been with the W. H. Coburn and Com- 
pany as a statistician on market analysis 
and sales. Another example of a perfect! 
good chemist gone haywire. — Bill 
Buechner and Mary Christina MacLeod 
trod the middle aisle on June 20. Bill has 
been doing high-voltage research back at 
the Institute. He is getting to be a regular 
supercharged physicist. — George Bae 
was permanently hooked by Beth Moore 
on July 1. George has been working in 
the development laboratory of the 
United States Rubber Company in Nau- 
gus Conn. — Prescott Smith now 
s a better half whose former name was 
Eloise Melville. Pres has been working 
for Pratt and Whitney in Hartford, Conn., 
asa ge engineer on methods and 
problems. — Shortly after this issue of 
The Review reaches you, Henry Kimball 
will swallow the hook, line, and sinker 
dangling from the rod of Ellenor Banks 
of Lynn, Mass. Hank has been working 
as a design engineer for United Shoe Ma- 
chinery ax ogg He reports that his 
extracurricular activities have been con- 
fined to golf this summer because he finds 
that preparations for the big event are 
time consuming. Jim Parker, Jack Hoss- 
feld, and Jerry Rich will be on hand to 
see that Henry gets well started on the 
ship of matrimony. — Some time ago we 
reported the engagement of Jim Libby 
and Helen Crossman. They were hitched 
on June 3 and are living in Wilmington, 
Del 


The following miscellaneous items 
were picked up from here and there: Otto 
Zwanzig, who has been working for Pub- 
lic Service Electric and Gas Company for 
several years, is now taking some courses 
in New York University Graduate School 
of Business Administration. I guess Otto 
wants to learn the technique of jamming 
his foot in the doorway when he is out 
selling for the Electric Company. Dan 
Clapp is an instructor in chemistry at 
Willtams College. His headquarters are 
at the Thompson Chemical Laboratories. 
Charles Hanley, in addition to his design 
work for Gibbs and Cox, will teach night 
school at Cooper Union. His appoint- 
ment was announced by Edwin S. Bur- 
dell’20, director of the union, formerly 
Dean of Humanities at M.I.T. 

When our survey was issued some time 
ago, Bill Gilbert was reported as unem- 
amare That was an oversight, since he 

s been working for the St. Lawrence 
Oil and Supply Company, Ltd., of Gan- 
anoque, Ontario, since 1936. About a 
month ago, I was surprised to receive a 
reply to the survey questionnaire from 
Tzeng Jiueq Suen who is at the Chung- 
king University in preg oe Hee 
This reply reached me just about one 
year after the questionnaire was sent out. 
I wonder if the war in China any- 
thing to do with this delay. Edward 
Barber has been transferred by the Coast 
Artillery Corps to the Army’s Command 





and General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Robert Lindenmeyr is 
now working for American Heat Re- 
claiming Corporation. Jack Ryan has 
joined Super Steels, Inc., in Chicago, Ill. 
The new address for Holbrook Smith is 
Holbrook Smith and Company, 10 East 
Front Street, Red Bank, Ni. Walt Mc- 
Kean now hangs his hat at the Raritan 
— Works in .Perth Amboy, NJ. 
Perth Amboy is almost as bad as Staten 
Island where your humble reporter is 
stuck for the moment. Randy Antonsen 
has finished his studies at M.I.T. and is 
now in Brooklyn, N.Y. Oscar Browne, 
Jr., has been transferred by the bureau of 
construction and repair of the Navy De- 
partment to Washington, D.C. 
I received two notices of changes of 
address as of the same date. When re- 
rted together, they are rather interest- 
ing: Boyd Brownell moved out of 308 
South Kensington Avenue, La Grange, 
Ill., and Jack Anderson moved into the 
same address. We wonder if Jack was the 
— officer who ejected Boyd from his 
ppy home. John Cheney is now em- 
loyed by the D. C. Glassie Company in 
ashington, D.C. Raymond Coombs has 
been transferred to the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Damon Francisco has 
been transferred by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemical Corporation to New York City. 
Mrs. Erwin Kruegel, the former Alice 
La Bonte, now has the address of Ord- 
nance Department, Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass. Dwight Merrill has 
joined Evaporated Metal Films Corpora- 
tion of Ithaca, N.Y. Malcolm Porter has 
changed -his address for the mth time. He 
has been transferred to Denver, Colo., by 
the du Pont Company. Ed Prohaska has a 
new job with the Chambon Corporation, 
Garfield, N.J. Orson Randell has been 
transferred to Rochester, N.Y., by the 
Gates Rubber Company. Darrell Root has 
a new job with the Permutit Company in 
New York City. John Thorpe is now 
working in Durham, N.C., for the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Jorge Villa has left the beautiful 
state of Massachusetts for his home in 
Bogota, Colombia, S.A. 
gain, I would like to ask you to send 
in your suggestions for our fifth-year re- 
union, which takes place next June. Be 
sure to note the change of address of your 
Secretary to Wellesley, Mass. — Ropert 
J. Granserc, General Secretary, in care of 
W. C. Voss, 9 Old Town Road, Wellesley 
Farms, Mass. Richarp Lawrence, As- 
sistant Secretary, 111 Waban Hill Road 
North, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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To start a new volume of the class 
notes, I have a bit of news that is espe- 
cially interesting to me. This will prob- 
ably help to explain why the news has 
been a bit meager lately; I just haven't 
written as many letters as I ought. Some 
of the Class might say that writing about 
so many weddings for this column finally 
had its expected effect. At any rate, on 
uly 1 my marriage to the former Miss 
Marian Darby of Buffalo took place. The 
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ceremony ‘was performed at the home of 
the bride, and after the reception we left 
for Toronto. We motored to Montreal 
and Quebec, and took a boat trip up the 
Saguenay River. Then we went through 
Maine to Boston and from there returned 
to Buffalo, where we have an apartment 
at 109 Shepard Avenue in the suburb of 
Kenmore. We should like to see any 
members of the Class who happen to be 
coming through Buffalo and could even 
arrange to put them up overnight. I am 
still in research work at the laboratory of 
the Linde Air Products Company in Tona- 
wanda. Other members of the Class work- 
ing at the same place are John Hamilton, 
who was transferred from the Union 
Carbide and Carbon laboratory in Niagara 
Falls; Jim Patterson, who has been here 
since graduation; and Jim Craig, who was 
transferred from the Newark Linde lab- 
oratory. Craig reports having seen our 
Prexy, J. C. Austin, who also is workin 
for Union Carbide and Carbon, of which 
Linde is a subsidiary. Jim Patterson was 
also married this past summer — on 
August 12 — and he, too, has now set- 
tled down in a small apartment. His 
bride was Miss Marian Goodwin of Utica. 
Jim Craig became the proud father of a 
seven-pound three-ounce boy, Richard 
Thomas, on September 5. As yet there is 
no matrimonial news from John Hamil- 
ton, the remaining member of our gang 
here. 

The past summer has been a very good 
one with the members of the Class, if the 
number of marriages can be taken as an 
indication. June 5 was the date of the 
wedding of Miss Dorothy Allin and Mal- 
colm Seduel, III. Blanchard met his 
bride at the College of the Pacific, which 
they both attended. The couple drove 
east from Stockton, Calif., where the 
wedding was held, through Canada, to 
Bath, Maine.— Robert Van Patten- 
Steiger, V, was married on July 22 to 
Miss Margaret Hodges, a former student 
at Skidmore and a graduate of the Kath- 
arine Gibbs School. — Another recent 
marriage of a '36 man to a Skidmore 
gtaduate was that of Frank Phillips, 
VI-A, to the former Miss Deborah Beede 
on May 20. The bride was a 1938 Skid- 
more graduate. The Class was represented 
among the ushers in the person of Bill 
Prichard. The newlyweds are living at 
**Lindcrest,’’ 713 Academy Terrace, Lin- 
den, N.J., which is handy to Frank's 
work in Elizabeth with the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company where he has 
recently been promoted to assistant com- 
paseo: manager. — Henry Wilsey, VI-C, 
was married on June 24 to Miss Janet 
Patrick of Upper Montclair. Henry is 
with Underwriters’ Laboratories, New 
York. — June 24 was also the weddin 
day of Randal Robertson, VIII, an 
Florence Dunbar. The ceremony took place 
in the chapel of Mount Holyoke College, 
where the bride was graduated in 1936. 
After leaving M.I.T., Robertson was a re- 
search assistant in the physics depart- 
ment at Columbia University. He is now 
in the research laboratories of the Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass. — The wed- 
ding of Marshall Holcombe, IX, and 
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Miss Vivian Swain, Wellesley College '37, 
occurred on June 17. Among the ushers 
were Bill Bates, Al Busch, Bob Haynes, 
Fritz Neagle, Phil Ober, Bill Pattison, 
Ed Snow, and George Wemple’37. Dave 
Varner was best man. The Holcombes are 
living at 2124 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., where Marshall is working 
in the United States Patent Office. — A 
wedding trip to Central America was en- 
joyed by Bob Wead, XIII, and his bride, 
the former Miss Mary Jane Clark of Man- 
hattan, Kansas. — George Crummey’s 
wedding to Miss Grace Cooke, a home- 
town girl from Meriden, Conn., took 
place on May 6. — Another Course XV 
wedding was that of Webster Wilson and 
Miss Marguerite Brandt on June 10. The 
newlyweds spent their wedding trip in 
Canada. — The final wedding we report 
is that of Charlie Endweiss, XVI, who 
married Miss Shirley Heck of New York 
in July. Charlie is now in San Diego, 
Calif., where he is stationed with the 
second Marine Aircraft group. 

It wouldn't seem possible that there 
still were unmarried members of the Class 
after the long lists of marriages that 
have been printed lately. Some of the boys 
are still getting engaged, however, and a 
few announced during the summer were 
those of Donald McMullin, IV, and Miss 
Jean Gwyer of Simmons and Antioch 
Colleges; Bill Garth, XV, and Miss Sarah 
Curtis of Wellesley College; Bill Benson, 
XVI, and Miss Virginia Brooks of Stan- 
ford University; and Charlie Betts, XVII, 
and Miss Margaret Beal of Mount Hol- 
yoke College. Bill Benson, by the way, is 
flight research engineer with El Segundo 
division of the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany in California. He received his mas- 
ter’s degree from Stanford in 1938. 

There is some news besides weddings 
and engagements in spite of the fact that 
I have not heard from any of the course 
correspondents. Wallie Mathesius, III, 
will have his name preserved for pos- 
terity as coinventor of patents 2,155,349, 
and 2,155,350 on alloy steels. According 
to our files, Wallie is with the National 
Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa. — Henry 
Herpers, V, is with the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago. — The 
Battelle Memorial Institute in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has secured the services of 
Arthur Bearse, V.— Another of the 
Course VI men with General Electric in 
Schenectady is Paul Lebenbaum, Jr. — 
Al Dasburg, VI-C, is now working for 
the General Railway Signal Company in 
Rochester. — Ken Rees, VI-A, who re- 
ceived his bachelor of science degree from 
Northeastern University, has been 
awarded a half-time graduate assistant- 
ship at Armour Institute of Technology, 
where he will conduct industrial research 
in high-temperature heat-transfer prob- 
lems, working toward a master of science 
degree. The appointment is one of three 
graduate assistantships awarded by Ar- 
mour’s research foundation in connec- 
tion with its expansion program which 
contemplates the establishment of new 
laboratories for acoustics and vibrations, 
x-fay, spectroscopy, and other subjects. 
The following items are quoted from 


the VI-A News: *‘O. B. Falls was elected 
president of the Berkshire Technology 
Club last May 9. Mr. Falls is employed 
in the control station department of 
G. E. at Pittsfield. . . . Walt MacAdam 
is still moving around the country for the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, learning the wires... . Ray 
Woodrow, a fellow employee of Ed Half- 
mann at Philadelphia Electric Company, 
was the proud father of a boy, born Jan- 
uary 15... . A letter from East Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, informs us that Boris 
Maximoff is working with the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Company. . . . Vis- 
itors to General Electric's House of 
Magic exhibit at the New York World's 
Fair should look for Bob Williams. Bob 
is on duty there now, and welcomes all 
VI-A alumni and undergraduates. Inci- 
dentally, he claims that the House of 
Magic in Steinmetz Hall is a good show, 
even for those hardened souls who have 
worked in high voltage labs." 
Continuing our news from other 
Courses, we find that Boynton Beckwith, 
IX, is now with the Boeing School of 
Aeronautics in Oakland, Calif. — Geof- 
frey Broughton, X, has been transferred 
by the Kodak Company to Harrow, Eng- 
land. — Carnegie-Illinois Steel has sent 
Andre Brisse, X-B, to another steel city, 
Gary, Ind. — Another steel man is Herb 
Potter, XV, who is with the Carpenter 
Steel Company of Indianapolis. — Gulf 
Refining Company, South Bend, Ind., has 
Ralph Van Sant, XV, among its employ- 
ees. —Joei Bulkley, XV, is now in 
Providence, R.I., with the Old Colony 
Co-operative Bank. — The comptroller’s 
department of the United States Rubber 
Company in New York City claims Fred 
Hinton, XV. — Anthony Mustoe, XVI, 
who is with the Air Corps, has been 
transferred from Selfridge Field in Michi- 
gan, to Langley Field in Virginia. — Bus 
Schliemann is now withVought-Sikorsky 
in Stratford, Conn. — With the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy Department in 
Washington, D.C., is George Schliestett, 
XVI. — Al Showalter, XVI, is with the 
United States Weather Bureau, also in 
the nation’s capital. — Anton E. Hirtt, 
General Secretary, 109 Shepard Avenue, 
Kenmore, N.Y. Ropert E. Sawyer, As- 
sistant Secretary, 55 Robinwood Avenue, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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Weddings and engagements have con- 
tinued apace throughout the summer, so 
here goes: On June 24, Preston Heintz, 
II, was married to Miss Priscilla M. 
Brown of West Somerville, Mass. — July 
15 saw Bill Camp, XV, married to Miss 
Priscilla Glazier in Greenfield, Mass. 
They plan to make their home in Man- 
chester, N.H., where Bill is an industrial 
engineer for the International Shoe Com- 
pany. — John Kinnear, XIX, was mar- 
ried on July 22, to Miss Helen Poor in 
the South Congregational Church, Pea- 
body, Mass. John is now assistant smelter 
superintendent for the Nevada Consoli- 
dated Copper Corporation at Hurley, 
N.M. — We have been informed that 
Herb Wiley, II, was married in June to 
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Miss Edith M. Sanford of Lawrence, 
Mass., and they are now living in Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio. — From Vernon Lip- 
pitt come reports that Bob Landay, 
VI-C, was married to Miss Ruth Steiner 
of New York City and they are now set- 
tled in Brooklyn, where Bob is writing 
specifications for equipment orders for 
the Navy. Also, Johnny Craig, VI-A, 
was married in August, but no further 
details are available as yet. The last wed- 
ding of which we have record is that of 
Paul Black, VI-B, to Miss Ruth Corbett 
of Quincy, Mass., on September 16. Paul 
is working for the Miller Company in 
Meriden, Conn., where he and Ruth will 
make their home. 

Fred Jenks, who is with the National 
Union Radio Corporation, Newark, 
N.J., is engaged to Miss Helen Purinton 
of Worcester, Mass., and Abbott Maeder 
to Miss Lauretta Bissonnette of Middle- 
boro, Mass. (Note: If the Class keeps it 
up at this rate it will be easier to publish 
a list of those who have not yet fallen 
from the ranks of bachelorhood!) 

Paul Des Jardins was kind enough to 
write last May, but his letter re tig 
ently missed the July issue. However, 
here’s what our former track star writes of 
himself: ‘‘After graduation and a short 
vacation I started work with the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
at the main plant in Harrison, N.J. Since 
only two of us new men were taken on 
last year, we were shifted from division 
to division and given a free hand to find 
out all we could about the organization 
and products in any way that we saw fit. 
We poked our noses into everything and 
talked with just about everybody. The 
most revealing thing to me was that 
everybody went out of their way to help 
us, and they really gave us the dope that 
we were ee. They were able to do this 
very efficiently because they assumed that 
first, we were fresh from some engineering 
college, and that second, we didn’t know 
a... thing about engineering. A break 
came in the fall when a shuffling of per- 
sonnel left an opening in our Pittsburgh 
office. The job was offered to me, and I 
jumped at the chance. Before taking over 
the job of estimator for the Pittsburgh 
district I was put through the ropes at 
our plants in Holyoke, Mass., and Buf- 
falo, N.Y. Now I'm —s away here 
in Pittsburgh.’’ Paul also adds that Ski 
McGill is with Bucyrus-Erie in Sout 
Milwaukee, playing around with steam 
shovels and the like. 

Now the latest news from our Rhodes 
scholar, Vernon i py who says: 
‘*You may be interested to hear that Iam 
going to be moving west rather than east 
this fall. My hopes of going over to Ox- 
ford were shattered at about the moment 
Chamberlain announced over the radio 
that England and Germany were at war. 
A letter from the American Rhodes 
Secretary a few days later confirmed the 
belief that the scholarships would be 
suspended for the duration of the war. 
How long that will be is anybody's 
guess; so I started looking for a job. Hav- 
ing hoped to try teaching sometime, I 
applied at Northwestern University. 
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1938 Continued 

They are starting a new technological 
institute there, and its dean is O. W. 
Eshbach, whom some of the VI-A men 
will remember from their co-operative 
work with the telephone company. Word 
came yesterday that my application had 
been acted on favorably, and that I was to 
receive a part-time instructorship in 
freshman mathematics. So I'll be taking 
up residence around Evanston, Ill., in the 
near future, just when I don’t know as 
yet. If my teaching schedule allows, I 
hope to take some courses at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago also. 

“Russ Coile, VI-A, worked from Feb- 
ruary through June as a research assistant 
in the Electrical Engineering Department 
at the Institute and since then has been 
working for the Carnegie Institution, de- 
partment of terrestrial magnetism, in 
Washington, D.C., preparatory to a 
three-year assignment at a station in the 
mountains of Peru. Fred Schmitt, X, has 
completed a year in the cadet course of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York. He lives at home in Long 
Island City.” 

From Aliquippa, Pa., comes the news 
that John Petroskas, XIX, is now steel 
works investigator for Jones and Laugh- 
lin, and that John Binke is now in Texas 
doing contact work for Bethlehem’s 
seamless-tube division. Our still beloved, 
but seldom heard from, President, Jack 
Wallace, is now in the stress department 
(we refrain from comment) of the E. G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company in Phila- 
delphia. Bob Robbins, however, is still 
with Pan American Airways and flies 
back and forth across the Atlantic as test 
engineer on the various clippers — quite 
a job, especially in times like these! Jay 
AuWerter, XVI, and Doug Esperson, X, 
have settled down to the comparative 
calm of apartment life in New York City. 
Jay is with the Aviation magazine and 
Doug is engineering means to pep up the 
manufacture of cosmetics. 

Well, we've gathered enough news to 

et off toa whirlwind start this year; let’s 
ate it up! We like to hear and to write 
about such things as the six weeks’ cruise 
that Dick Young took in the schooner 
Black Arrow this summer (the lucky stiff). 
So when you get a chance, drop your 
Course Secretary or Class Secretary a line. 
We won't be insulted if it is only on a 
post card. 

Your Secretaries are now going to turn 
this column over to our indefatigable 
Course X Secretary. — Dare F. Morcan, 
General Secretary, 6 Avon Road, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Ltoyp BerGsson, Assést- 
ant Secretary, 885 Beacon Street, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


Course X 


My news of class activities extends 
back to last June, when I had my first real 
chance to exercise my status as an Alum- 
nus by covering Alumni Day activities 
from the beginning to the very end. The 
day dawned bright and clear, and things 
began to happen early — registration and 
all that sort of thing. Right off the bat I 
wandered into one of the good old ‘38 
(and it is good old ‘38, for even as I write 





this the Class of '43 is at Freshman 
Camp!). Well, anyhow, there was Don 
Severance, VI-B, working on the commit- 
tee. Don has temporarily forsaken the 
electrical world, you know, and is at the 
Institute assisting Registrar MacKinnon 
*13. Don’s job takes him all around the 
Institute, in and out of nearly every room 
and office. After registration I hurried to 
attend our conference on national de- 
fense, but apparently we are a conserva- 
tive Class, untroubled by the military 
outlook and strong for isolation — there 
wasn't another member of the Class pres- 
ent unless he was hiding in the front row! 

Leaving the search for '38 I had lunch 
with Oz Stewart and his parents; Oz is a 
true chip off the old block, and his father 
is an Alumnus of '11. Together we gave 
our —— to the class day exercises, 
and then I settled down to this serious 
business of getting things dedicated! 
First on the program was the new Briggs 
Field House, the fruit of the Alumni 
Fund Campaign our Class remembers so 
well as its first opportunity to show ap- 
preciation to the Institute for all that we 
received there. And, say, make a note on 
your calendar to come back to Alumni 
Day next June just to inspect the new 
field house! Oscar Hedlund is walking 
around with his head so high in the air 
he'd be able to squint right over the _ 
of Bill Greene’s ead. Among the crow 
“‘assisting’’ in the dedication of the field 
house I spotted Mert Barrows, IV, and 
Dave Beaman, Jr., II-A, inspecting with 
amazement. I left them, however, in 
order not to miss the second dedication: 
the Dard Hunter Paper Museum. 

Maybe it was just my two months’ in- 
sight into the paper industry that comes 
from the Chemical Engineering Practice 
School, but I had no trouble at all _— 
ing three-quarters of an hour wandering 
from early Egyptian papyrus to the first 
Chinese printing, pushing buttons on the 
scale models contributed by the Hobby 
Shop, and peering at strange, elaborate 
watermarks. (You can give your wife or 
fiancée a box of the best writing paper 
watermarked with her portrait for only 
$2,000!) 

By now it was getting along toward 
banquet time, so I just had time to take a 
glance at the army and navy exhibits in 
the Great Court. (Bursar Rhind and I 
took turns staring through a real sub- 
marine periscope trained on the Esplanade 
across the basin, but there’s nothing in- 
teresting to report.) 

Once I had reached the Statler for the 
banquet, the Class began to appear in 
gteater numbers, which may be taken to 
prove something or other! The first per- 
son I saw was Dick Vincens — at the 
bar, of all places! We wandered upstairs 
into the ballroom in time for the activity, 
however, and found our class table also 
seating Eben O’Brien, X, and Frank At- 
water, XV. Mert Barrows escaped our 
search, and Don Severance was here, 
there, and everywhere all evening long. I 
won't attempt a description of the ban- 
_ other than to say it was swell. And 
the only point worth commenting upon 
is to mention that '38 ran true to form: 
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There were more bottles of beer on, un- 
der, and about our table than could be 
seen for yards and yards! There's Alumni 
Day, as seen through the eyes of ‘38. In 
counting our attendance, I was able to 
get off the fingers of the first hand, but we 
can’t exactly be accused of monopolizing 
the occasion. 

The rest of June became a very quiet 
time for me, as I worked on a thesis, so I 
didn’t meet a soul until I got home in 
Rochester to spend the summer with 
Eastman Kodak. Don Weir, IX, is with 
Eastman, and he’s become a photographic 
enthusiast of the first water! I saw him at 
one of the baseball games, busily taking 
picture after picture. And then the next 
news I heard of Don was that he’d left 
for Hollywood. The rumors I’ve heard 
may be just catty, but I understand it 
wasn't a screen test that enticed Don out 
into the great West, but that he’s going 
to be with Eastman in the movie capital. 
At present, he expects to be there for at 
least three years. 

Also in Rochester I heard rumors about 
Dan Suter, XV. I think I’ve established 
with fair certainty that he’s engaged, but 
up until the present time I haven't been 
able to discover the name of the party of 
the first part. I spent my summer working 
(but not hard) in one of the engineering 
departments of Kodak, and now I'm 
back at Tech, feeling like a perennial. 
My present plans are to stick my neck 
way out and see if I can get my doctor's 
degree in chemical engineering; so I have 
every prospect of being here for two years 
more! 

No sooner did I arrive at school than I 
met Andy Dufourd, VI-A, who is also 
doing a little worrying about a thesis. 
Andy is nearly ready to hand his in, how- 
ever; to make doubly sure that he keeps 
out of mischief he’s spending his evenings 
taking the A Course at General Electric. 
(The A Course, I found out, is an ad- 
vanced course for G. E. engineers.) 

No mention of the present activities of 
38 would be complete without a word 
about my roommate here in the Graduate 
House — Jimmy Gilliss. Jim has just 
completed a summer abroad with the 
Thorne-Loomis trip, and I've no doubt 
Bergy should have a first-hand account of 
that adventure ready for you in these 
columns soon. All I'll say now is that the 
Nazi Gestapo didn’t get Jimmy! — 
Rumor comes around now and then to 
say that Bill Beye, II, is working for 
Curtiss-Wright, and that he’s just been 
promoted to a job with Hamilton 
Propellers. — Freperick J. Kors, Jr., 
Secretary, The Graduate House, M.I.T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1939 


Continuing our notations from July, 
we have the pleasure of reporting on 
much romantic activity within the Class. 
Walt Brown led the VI-A men by marry- 
ing Miss Margaret Thomas on June 11; 
they are now making their home in 
Allston. Dick Kauffman, IX-A, married 
Miss Florence Hausman on May 28, the 
wedding being followed by a reception at 
the well-remembered Fox and Hounds 
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1939 Continued 

Club. Miss Gay Hunt and Ben Badenoch, 
XVI, were married on June 24 in Newton 
and are now living in Burbank, Calif. 
The wedding was attended by many 
Delts and proved to be a very gay occa- 
sion. Also married during the latter part 
of June was Lawrie Fabens, II, who had 
an enjoyable two months’ wedding trip 
abroad. Torchy is starting in at the 
Harvard Business School this fall. His 
bride is the former Alicia Hale of Woos- 
ter, Ohio. Bud Croshere, XVI, married 
Miss Madeline Merritt early in June, and 
they are now living in Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Not to be outdone by Course XVI, X 
proudly announces two engagements as 
follows: Irv Smith to Miss Helen Kaul- 
back; and Don Broughton to Miss Phyllis 
Morrison of Brookline. The engagement 
of Byron Hunicke, Jr., II, to Miss Pris- 
cilla Washburn of Brooklyn, N.Y., was 
announced on June 4. Another recently 
announced engagement is that of Walt 
Pulsifer, IV, to Miss Gertrude L. Douglas 
of Abington. Stuie Stearns, V, is engaged 
to Miss Phyllis Robb of Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J. 


From the News Bureau at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, we learn that 
two graduates of M.I.T. have been 
awarded teaching assistantships at Car- 
negie for the coming year. They are Eze- 
kiel F. Losco, teaching assistant in meta]- 
lurgical engineering, and Lloyd Hunter, 
teaching assistant in physics. Both will 
continue their studies toward advanced 
degrees. 

It is rumored that the Thorne-Loomis 
expedition returned intact after travels 
through countless European countries 
and that Don Waterman, II, has started 
work with the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company in St. Jean, Quebec. He plans 
eventually to return to the main plant in 
Bridgeport. Oz Stewart, also II, is now 
working for Farrel-Birmingham in An- 
sonia, Conn., and writes: “‘As you can 
guess, we had a marvelous trip, although 
it’s particularly nice to be out of Yurrup 
before we were thrown out."’ 

Frank Spooner, X, has been appointed 
an instructor in the chemical engineering 
department at Cooper Union, it was an- 
nounced by the director, Edwin S. Bur- 
dell'20, former Dean of Humanities at 
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M.1.T. Of Course IV, we learn that Art 
Douglass, Jr., is working as a designer 
for Steuben Glass, Inc., in New York, 
and that Tom Akin is with the Modular 
Service Association in Boston. 

Among the Course XIX men, Ben De- 
Simone has been working for Interna- 
tional Nickel of Canada; Shorty Merri- 
man, for the Scovill Brass Company in 
Waterbury, Conn.; and Louis Castleman, 
for the Sunbeam shavers in Indiana. Clint 
Hilliker and Mike Herasimchuk are tak- 
ing the Bethlehem loop course, pone 
to last reports. — Of Course X, we fin 
Bob Harris in Buenos Aires and Jack 
Hamilton with the Aluminum Company 
of America. Win Reed is still enjoying 
himself with Socony Vacuum in New 
Jersey. 

We'll be back in the December issue, 
but, in the meantime, if anyone feels the 
urge to send along news of himself or of 
his coursemates and classmates, hesita- 
tion can never satisfy The Review. — 
Stuart Paice, General Secretary, Box 207, 
Greenwich, Conn. Morris E. Nicnotson, 
Assistant Secretary, M.1.T. Graduate 
House, Cambridge, Mass. 
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A HANDBOOK OF COLORIMETRY 
By the Staff of the Color Measurement Laboratory of M.I.T. 
Edited by Professor Arthur C. Hardy, '18 


This Handbook discusses the characteristics of 
light sources, the physical measurement of col- 
ored materials, and the laws of color mixture. It 
includes the recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Commission on Illumination which are 
interpolated to wavelength intervals of one milli- 
micron; and in addition many auxiliary tables 
and charts which facilitate the specification of 
color. The large page size (10’’ x 13’) has been 
adopted so that the tables and charts may be 
read with maximum ease and precision. Pp 87, 
including 30 drawings, 25 charts, and 24 tables. 
Price $5.00 


WATERWAY ENGINEERING 

By Otto Franzius 

Translated from the German by Lorenz Straub 

The topics covered include: River control; river 
mouths and their treatment; effect of the sea 


on coasts; weirs; ship locks; artificial waterways. 
Pp xvi + 527 — Illustrated. Price $7.00 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, TURBINES 
AND PROPELLERS 

By Wilhelm Spannhake 

Translated from the German by John B. Drisko,'27 


“Its primary functions are to enable the reader 
to understand the operation and operating 
characteristics of existing machines by a pres- 
entation of fundamentals, and to instruct in the 
design of such machines. . . . To this class of 
readers it will be an outstanding contribution to 
engineering literature.’’ — Power. Pp xiv + 328 
— Illustrated. Price $5.00 


THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS AS 
APPLIED TO ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 
By R. Rothe, F. Ollendorff, and K. Pohlhausen 

Translated from the German by Alfred Herzenberg 


The first half of the volume deals with the theory 
from the point of view of pure mathematics. The 
second part consists of lectures upon specific 
applications to problems of physics, electrical, 
mechanical, and aeronautical engineering. Pp 
x + 189 — Illustrated. Price $3.50 
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Conveyor and Hydraulic Hose 


Elevator Belt Oil and Gasoline 
Hose 


Sand Blast Hose 
Steam Hose 
Air Hose Setttnn' Mose 
Contractors Hose Water Hose 
Fire Hose Chute Lining 


Transmission Belt 


V-Belt 


Gus 


5 “DRIVING 
Kk PULLEY 


penbaled, Belt. . 


PATENTED 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


The Belt With Equalized Ply Stresses 
Outearns Its Cost Twelve* Ways 


ACH of the twelve* advantages listed below is a money 
saver important enough to justify your putting a Condor 
Compensated Belt to work for you. 


If you keep a belting ledger, your first installation will be the 
beginning of new and gratifying money-saving adventure in 
your plant. 


Read over these twelve* advantages and then follow through 
by writing for Bulletin 6808-C which illustrates and explains 
them more fully. 


*12 ADVANTAGES 


- Ruptures in outside ply eliminated. 7. Operation less affected by 
atmospheric conditions. 
« Freedom from ply separation. 
8. Higher overload capacity or 
Longer fastener life. margin of safety. 
Launder Lining 
Industrial Brake Blocks + Can be operated on smaller 9. Less wear on pulley side. 


and Lining pulleys. 


Molded Rubber Goods , : 
: Less bearing, shafting and hanger to belt. 
Rubber Lined Tanks ssentiinn, 
Rubber Covered Rolls 11. High production efficiency. 
‘ - For heavy loads, plies may be 
Aipeting nna increased with same pulleys. 12. Material reduction in belting costs. 
Bowling Balls 


10. Can be dressed without injury 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Direct capacitance 5 wuf minimum, 
145 uf maximum; shielding com- 
plete on 5 sides with terminals on 
unshielded side; insulation polysty- 
rene and Mycalex; rotor and stator 
plates insulated from ground with 
rotor-to-frame capacitance of 7 
uuf and stator-to-frame capacitance 
6 wut; three-hole panel mounting; 
with “Acorn” tube and single-turn 
coil of copper ribbon 34 inch in 
diameter the frequency is 390 mega- 
cycles at minimum capacitance setting. 


New Variable 


Condenser 


OR use in high- and ultra-high frequency cits 
cuits the new G-R Type 755-A Condenser fill 
a demand for a compact, precision-built, rugged 
constructed variable condenser with low losses 


very low series 


resistance. 


inductance and low efectiv 


FEATURES 


@ Stainless steel rotor shaft 


@ Rotor contact ring of nickel 
silver with pure silver overlay; 
4-finger silver contact brush 


€ Polystyrene rotor insulation; 
Mycalex stator insulation 


@ Heavy, copper-plated, sol- 
dered brass rotor and stators 


@ 30:1 precision worm drive 
with spring in indicator drum 
to prevent backlash 


@ Drum scale engraved with 15 
divisions 


@ Removable paper scale for 
individual calibrations 


@ Removable base plate and 


cover of nickel-plated brass 


@ Ball bearings on main shaft 


@ Heavy cast-aluminum boxy 
3-point panel suspension 


@® Worm dial with 100 division 


on scale 


Type 755-A Condenser, $35.00 


@WRITE FOR BULLETIN 472 FOR COMPLETE DAT 
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